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T has been a long time in my 
Thought to turn Seneca into Eng- 


8% But whether as a Tranſlation, 
odr an AbſtraF, was the Queſtion. A Tranſ- 
lation I perceive it mult not be, at laſt, 
for ſeveral Reaſons. Firlt, it is a thing 
already done to my Hand, and of above 
ſixty Years ſtanding; though with as 
KF little Credit perhaps to the Author, as 
SGaticfackion to the Reader. Secondly, 
Y There's a great deal in him, that is 
wholly Foreign to my Buſineſs: As his 
Philoſophical Treatiſes of Meteors, Earth- 
3 quakes, the Original of Rivers, ſeveral 
_XF trivolons Diſputes betwixt the Epicureamt, 
and the Soicks, &c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the ſame thing 
ggain in other Words (wherein he ve- 
* ry handſomly excuſes himſelf, by ſaying, 
& That be does but Inculcate over and over 
* Sans wa. 


his Excellency conliſts rather in a Rhqpſody 


= ſo cloſe to this Pro 


” | your ſakes, and my own: For if it were 


To the Reader. 


 the' ſame Counſels, to thoſe that over and 
over Commit the ſame Faults.) Thirdly, 


of Divine, and Extraordinary Hints, and 
Notions, than in any R Method 
of Diſcourſe ; ſo that to take him as he 
lies, and fo to g0 h with him, were 
utterly — the Order, . 4 
Brevity which I propound; my principal 3} 
Deſign being a to 2 Com- 
mon- place his Morals, in ſuch ſort, that 
any Man, upon Occafion, may know where 
to find « And, I — kept my ſelf 
poſition, that I have 
_ reduc'd all his ſcatter d Ethiques to their 
proper Heads, without any Additions of 
my own, more than of Abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty tor the Tacking of them together. 
Some other Man, in my Place would per- 
chance make you twenty Apologies, for 
is want of Skill and Addreſs, in Govern- 
ing this Affair ; but theſe are Formal, and 
Pedatique Fooleries : As if any Man that 
firſt takes himſelf for a Coxcomb in his 

_ own Heart, would afterwards make him- 
ſelf one in Print too. This AbſftraF, ſuch 
as it is, you are extremely welcome to; 


and I am ſorry it is no better, both for 


written up to the Spirit of the Original, 
It would | e one of 1 he e moſt valuable Pre- 
0 ſents 


Jo the Reader. 
ſents that ever any Private Man beſtow d 
upon the Publick: And this too, even 
in the Judgment of both Parties, as well 
Chriſtian- as Heathen: Of which in its 
Next to my Choice of the Aut hour, and 
of the Subjed, together with the manner 
of handling it, I have likewiſe had ſome 
1 in this Publication, to the Timing 
of it, and to the Preference of this To- 
pique of Berefits above all others, for the 
Ground-work of my firſt Eſſay. We are 
fallen into an Age of vain Philoſophy; (as 
the Holy Apoſtle calls it) and ſo deſpe- 
rately over- run with Droll and Sceptzcks, 
that there is hardly any a ſo Cer- 


tain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed 
to Qreſtion, or Contempt. Inſomuch, that 
betwixt the Hypocrite, and the Atheiſt, the 
very Foundations of Religion, and Good 
Manners are ſhaken, and the two Ta- 
bles of the Decalogue daſh'd to pieces, the 
one againſt the other: The Laws of Go- 
vernment are Subjected to the Phancies 


of the Vulgar; Publick Authority to the 


Private Paſſions and Opinions of the Peo- 

ple; and the Supernatural Motions of Grace 
confounded with the Common Dictates of 
Nature. In this ſtate of Corruption, who 


ſo ſit as a good honeſt Chriſtian Pagan, for- 


= ll Moderatour among Pagan-Chriſtians ? 


preſly Calculated for the Unthankfu 
of theſe Times: The fouleſt undoubted- 
ly, and the moſt execrable of all others, 
ſince tlie very Apoſtaſie of the Angels: 
Nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a Polibili- 
ty of Mercy for hols Damn'd Spirits, | 
and that they might ever be taken into 


i ſame time to make Him Party to a Cheat. 


To the. Rradler. 
paſs now from the General Soaps. 


To 


of the whole Work, to the particular Ar- 


gument of the Firſt Part of it it; I pitch'd - 
upon the Theme of Bezefits, Gratitude, - 


lneſs 


Favour again; my Charity would hope 


even better from them, than we have found 
| from ſome of our Revolters: : and that 
: they would fo behave themſelves, as not 


to incur a Second Forfeiture, And to car- 


ry the Reſemblance yet one Point far- 
ther, they do both of them agree in an 
= Implacable Malice againſt thoſe of their 
Fellows that keep 


and the Blacker Devil of the Two? For 
Lacifer himielf never had the Face to lift 


up his Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the 
Almighty at the Familiar Rate of our pre- 


tended Patriots, and Zealots; and at the 


'Tis 


and Ingratitude, to begin withal, as an 
Earneſt of the reſt, and a Lecture e- 


their Stations. But 
alas! What could Irgratitude do, with- 
cout Hypocrifie, the Inſeparable Compa: 
nion of it; and, in Effect, the Bolder, 


To the Reader. 

Tis not for nothing, That the Ei 3h 
has denoune d ſo many Woes, and RG 
bled ſo many Cawiors againſt Hypocrites 3 
phinly intimating, at once, how dange- 
rous a Snare they are to Mankind, and 
no leſs odious to God himſelf: Which is 
ſufficiently denoted in the force of that 
dreadful Expreſſion, [Ard your Portion 
al be with Hypocrites. | You will find in 
the Haly Scriptures, (as I have formerly 


of Repentance to Perſecutours, - Idolaters, 


ſtaken, if the whole Bible affords you 
any one Inſtance of a Corverted Hypo- 
— ĩ’w ß ] ·˙¹ m 
Io deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 
to our own. Experience: Have we not 
ſeen, even in our days, a moſt Pious (and 
| almoſt Faultleſs) Prince, brought to the 
Scaffold by his own Subjects? The moſt 
Glorious Conſtitution upon the Face of 
the Earth, both Ecclefaſtical and Civil, 
torn to pieces, and diſſolv d? The hap- 
pieſt People under the Sun enſlav d? Our 
Temples Sacrilegiouſly profan d; and a 
Licence given to all ſorts of Hereſie and 
Outrage: And by whom, but by a Race 
of Hypecrites, who had nothing in their 
Mouths all this while, but, The Purity of 
the Goſpel; the Honour of the King; and, 
” „ 85 155 


obſerv d) that God has given the Grace 
Murtherers, Adulterers, &c. But I am mi- 


— 
— 


levelld at the Ning Himſelf, through the 
ſides of His moſt faithful Miasſterr? This 


One Government, that it's now again ſet | 


the very Actors too in that TRAGEDY, | 


their Fortunes at his Maj 


Libellers, the moſt 
and of Men; the moſt Unmanly, Sneaking 
| Methods; and Inſtruments of Miſchief. 
The very Bane of Human Society, and 
the Plague of all Governments : It is a won- 
derful thing (I ſay) that theſe Engines, | 
and Engineers, ſhould ever find Credit 
enough in the World, to engage a Party: 
But, it would ſtill be more wonderful, 
if the ſame Trick ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the ſame People, in the ſame Age, and 
from the very ſame IMPOSTERS. 


length brought me to my Text again; | 
for there is in the bottom of it, the high- *' 


EE aA. 
The Liberty of the People: Aſſiſted under 
hand with Defamatory Papers, which were 


PROJECT ſucceeded fo well againſt 


afoot againſt Another; and by ſome of 


and after a moſt Gracious Pardon alſo; } 
when Providence had laid their Necks and 
y's Feet, It } 
is a wonderful thing, That Libellz, and 

nfamous Of Practices, 


This Contemplation has carried me a 
little out of my Way, but it has at | 


eſt Oppoſition imaginable, of Igratunde, 
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10! the Reader. 
The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be 
able to judge by this Taſte, what he is 
farther to expect: That is to fay, as to 
the Caſt of my Deſign, and the Simplicity 
of the Style and Dreſs ; for that will ſtill 
be the fame ; only accompanied with Va- 
riety of Matter. Whether it pleaſes the 
World or no, the Care is taken: And yet 
I could wiſh that it might be as delightful 
to others upon the Peruſal, as it has been 
to me in the Speculation. Next to the 
Goſpel it ſelf, I do look upon it as the 
moſt Sovereign Remedy againſt the Mi- 
ſeries of Human Nature; and I have ever 
found it ſo in all the Injuries and Diſtreſ- 
ſes of an unfortunate Life. You may 
read more of him, if you pleaſe, in the 
Appendix, which I have here Subjoin'd to 
this Preface, concerning the Authority of 
his Writings, aed the Circumſtances of his 
Lie; as I have extracted them out of 


Ce e ß . . 
— = 


La, who call'd his Writings, Sand wither 
Line; alluding to the Starts of his Phancy, 
and the Incoherence of his Sentences, 
But Seneca was never the Worſe for the 
Cenſure of a Perſon that propounded even 


Jo the Reader. 


OF 
s E N E C A= 


WRITINGS. 


T appears that our Authour had, 
among the Ancients, three profeſs'd 
Enemies. In the firſt Place, Caligu- 


the ſuppreſſing of Homer himfelf ; and 
of caſting Virgil and Livy out of all Pub- 


lick Libraries. The next, was Fabius; who 
taxes him for being too bold with the 
 Eloquence of former times, and failing 
in that point himſelf; and likewiſe for | 
being too Queint and Finical in his Ex- 


preſſions: Which Tacitus imputes, in part, 


to the Freedom of his own particular 
Inclination > and partly to the Humour 


of K 
— 
2 t 
1 
& 


To the Reader. 


of the Times. He is alſo charg'd by Fa- 
bins as no profound Philoſopher; z but with 
all this, 4 allows him to be a Man very 
Studious, and Learned; of great Wit — 
Invention; and well read in all ſorts of 
Literature; a ſevere Reprover of Vice; 
moſt Divinely Sententious; and well 
worth the Reading, if it were only for 
his Morals; adding, That if his Judg- 
ment had been anſwerable to his Wit, ie 
had been much the more for his 'Repu- 
tation; but he Wrote whatever came next: 
So that I would adviſe the Reader (lays 


not: For there are many things in 
not only to be approv d, but admir d; 
and it was great Pity, That he that could 
do what he would, ſhould not always 
make the beſt Choice. His Third Adver-- 
ſary is Agellizs, who falls upon him for 
his Style, and a kind of Tinkling in his 
Sentences ; but yet commends him for his 
Piety and good Counſels. On the other 
fide, (olumella calls him « Mar of Excel- 
lent Wit and Learning; Pliny, The Prince 
of Erudition : Tacitas gives him the Cha- 
rater of a Wiſe Mar „ and 4 fit Tutour for 
a _ Dio reports - 4 to dave been 


Man 
Fes , 155 that are Extant, 


_ thoſe Pieces 


we thall not need to give any Particular 
Account: 


he) to diſtinguiſh, Where He Hiaſelf did - 


we may * .compute them to be g 
the greater part of his Works. That he 


| That he was reproach d with his applying | 


Fook Pleaſure in 45 out of a deſign to Curry ; 
| Favour. St. Jerom refers to a Diſcourſe of | 


Paſſages of his out of a Book of Super- 
 fiition :: Some References we meet with, 
to his Books of Exhortations. Fabins 


himſelf ſpeaks of a' Treatiſe of his own, 
concerning Eart 
in his Youth. But the 
Colour for't. 


Books of his that are wanting, are yet | 
_ preſerv'd in the Writings of other Emi- | 


To the Reader: 


Account : And of thoſe that are loſt, we 
cannot, any farther than by Lights te | 
them from other Authours; 2 we find 
them cited much to his Honour; and 


wrote ſeveral Poems in his 


may be gather partly from himſelf; but 1 | 


more expreſly out of Tacitws, who ſays, | 


himſelf to Poetry, after he ſaw that Nero | 


his concerning Matrimony, La#antins % 
takes notice of his Hiſtory, and his Books IM. 
of Moralities - St. Auguſtin quotes ſome 


makes mention of his Dial : And he 
es, which he wrote 
inion of an 
Epiftolary Correſpondence that he had with | 
$. Paul does not em to have much 


Some few Fra gments 2 of thole | 


nent Authours ; ſufficient to ſhew the 


World, how great a Treaſure they have 


„ [7 
loſt, 4 
= 
* 
0 4 
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To the Reader. 
Joſt, by eV of that little that's 


Tn Tit, 
mas: tie OFOICRS, . Lib, 1. Cap. 1 
, 
J 2 of. « Violent Death : you not uns 
derſtand, -ſazs be, the Majelky; and the 
Authority of your Judge ; He is the Su- 
preme Governour of Heaven and Earth, 
* the God of all your Gods; and it 
pon Him that all thoſe Powers de- 
; | . 1 |. which we worſhip for Deities. 
4F Moreqver, in his n 13k This God, 
be, when He laid the Foundations 
of the Univerſe, and enter'd u the 
greateſt and; the beſt Work in Nature, in 
the ordering 
World; —— He was Himſelf «ll in all; 
yet He ſubſtituted other Subordinate Mi- 4 
niſters, as the —— of His Commands. 


ance; diſcour- 


: WH 4rd, how many other things does this Hea- 
1 * peak of God, like one of us ? 
1 the Acute Seneca (ſays . 
1 . — again) ſaw. in bis 


Exhortations. We, ſuys he , have our 
Dependence Fr ag and ſhould look 
up to that Power, to which we are 
indebted for all. we can amen to that 

is * * 1 E 


2 5 * 
ww 
$- ft. S + 


« 
* 
« 
* * * 
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.of the Goyernment of. the 
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And again, Seneca ſys be- 
t. ar. c. „, well 1 by = they 
worſhip the of the'Gods, Far _ 
knee] to them, and adore them; "they are 
hardly ever from them, either olying them 
with Offerings, or Sacrifices; and yet after 
all thisRyverence1o the Image. they have. 


no Regard''at'alt for the Workman that 


made it. 2 
© Lulf entine ge. Artie 
c. Rive (ſays Sencea 55 bis Ex- 
of 1 Bot ry d Aal up- 

our Phils 7; and if they fall up- 
on the SubjeRt of Averice E Ambition, 
| they laſh out into ſuch Excel of Bitter. 
nels, as if Railing were a Mark of their 

Profeflion. | They make me think of Gal- 
by-pots in an 9 2 5 that 
. Rermedies without, and Poifon 


; Lib | Lei nan. He that 
ca. vod kom all things; let him 
read Seneca; the moſt lively Deſcriber of 
Publick Vices, and Manners, and the 
ſmarteſt Reprebendler of them. 
And again: Ar Seneca * 
38 the Books of Moral Phi- 


Lib. 6. c. 17. 


laſophy; He is the Brave Man, whoſe | 
2 Splendour, and Authority, is the kaſt part 
of his Greatneſs; that can look Death 1 
in the Face, without Trouble, or Sur- | 
prizes 


Io the Reader. 


prize; who if his Body were to be bro · 
ken upon the Wheel, or melted Lead to 
be pour d down his Throat, would be leſs 
2 d for the Pain it ſelf, than for — 
ty of bearing it. 
© F ſays LaFan- W 
tins, think himſelf 25 ſafer in 4.14; 
; Gis Wickedneſs for want of a Witneſs; for 
60D i. Onmiſcient ; and to him nothing 
can be a Secret. It is an admirable Sentence 
that Seneca concludes bis Exbortation withal. 


. GOD, ſays he, is a Great, (I know not 
_ what) an Incomprehenlible Power: Itis 
to him, that we Live; and to him, that 


we muſt approve our ſelves. What does 
ĩt avail us, That our Conſciences are hid- 
den from Men, when our Souls lie open to 
80D What could a 2 e : 
more to the purpoſe in this aſe, 
dine - of And in the be ghuning of the | 
ſame VO RK, ſays Seneca, What i it that 
wedo? To what end is it to ſtand contri- 
ving, and to hide our ſelves? We are 
under a Guard, and there's no eſcaping 
from our Keeper. One Man may be par- 
ted from ariother by Travel, Death, Sick- 
2 But there's no radar us from our 
lelves. Tis to no purpoſe to creep into 15 
- a Corner where no body ſhall ſee us. Ri- 


than this Di- 


diculous Madnels ! Male it the Caſe that 


no Mortal Eye could find us our. He 


, 


To the Reader. 

that has a Conſcience, gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf, = 
IR I e is truly and excellently 
607-25 ſpoken of Seneca, ſays LaFar- 
tius once again; Conſider, ſays be, the 

Majeſty, the Goodneſs, and the Venerable 
Mercies of the Almighty; a Friend that 

is always at hand. What Delight can it 

be to him, the Slaughter of Innocent Crea- 


ttures, or the Worſhip of Bloody Sacrifices? 


Let us purge our Minds, and lead Virtuous 
and Honeſt Lives. His Pleaſure lies not 
in the Magnificence of Temples, made 
with Stone, but in the Piety and Devotion 
LE Hears - ©- 
Is the Book that Seneca wrote againſt Su- 
perſtit ions, treating of Images, ſays St. Auſtin, 
„bee writes thus, They repreſent” 
eee the Holy, the Immortal, and 
eck. 10. the Inviolable Gods, in the 
baſeſt Matter, and without Life or Motion: 
In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes; ſome 
of mix d Bodies; and thoſe Figures they 


call Derties; which, if they were but ani- 


mated, would affright a Man, and paſs 
for Monſters. And then a little farther, 


L treating of Natural Theology; after citing 


the Opimons of Philoſophers, he. ſuppoſes an 
beim ad himſelf : Some body will 


perhaps ask me; Would you have me then 


do believe the Heavens, and the Earth » 


To the Reader, 


be Gods; and ſome of them above the 
Moon, and ſome below it? Shall I ever 
be brought to the Opinion of Plato, or of 
Strato, the Peripatetick : The one of which 
would have God to be without a Body, 
and the other without a Mind ? To which 
he replies; And, Do you give more Credit 
then, to the Dreams of T. Tatins, Romu- 
lus and Hoſtilius, who cauſed, among other 
Deities, even Fear, and Paleneſs, to be 
worſhipp d? The vileſt of Human Aﬀe- 
ctions; The one being the Motion of an 
affrighted Mind; and the other, not ſo 
much the Diſeaſe, as the Colour of a Diſ- 
order'd-Body. Are theſe the Deities that 
you will rather put your Faith in, and 
place in the Heavens? And ſpeaking after- 
ward of their abominable Cuſtoms, with 
what Liberty does he Write? One, ſays be, 
out of Zeal, makes himſelf an Eunuch ; 
another Lances his Arms : If this be the 
way to Pleaſe their Gods, what ſhould a 
Man do if he had a mind to Anger them? 
Or, if this be the way topleaſe them, they 
do certainly deſerve not to be Worſhipp'd 
at all. What a Phrenzy is this, to ima- 
gin, that the Gods can be delighted with 
uch Cruelties, as even the worſt of Men 
would make a Conſcience to inflict | The 
| moſt Barbarous and Notorious of Tyrants, 
ſome of them have perhaps done it Them 
EY 4 2 ſelves, 


To the Reader, 


ſelves, or Order'd the tearing of Men to 
pieces by Others ; but they never went 
ſo far, as to command any Man to torment 
| himſelf. We have heard of thoſe that 
have ſuffer d Caſtration, to gratifie the 
Luſt of their Imperious Maſters; but never 
any Man that was forc d to act it upon 
himſelf, They Murther themſelves in 
their very Temples, and their Prayers are 
offer d up in Blood. Whoſoever ſhall but 
obſerve what they do, and what they ſuf- 
fer, will find it ſo misbecoming an honeſt 
Man, ſo unworthy of a Freeman, and ſo 
inconſiſtent with the Action of a Man 
in his Wits, that he muſt conclude them 
all to be mad, if it were not that there 
are ſo many of them; for only their Num- 
ber is their Juſtification, and their Pro- 
tection. 5% 0 
ben he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſtin, 
upon thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf had ſeen 
in the 9 „ he Cenſures them with Liber- 
ty and Reſolution : And no Man would be- 
lieve that ſuch Things would be done, unleſs 
in Mockery, or Phrenzy. What Lamenta- 
tion it there in the Egyptian Sacrifices for 
tbe Loſs of Oſiris? And then what Joy for 
the finding of him again ? Which he makes 
27030 Sport with; for, in truth, it is all 
4 Ficblion : And yet thoſe People, that nei- 
ther loſt any thing, nor found any 2 1 


To the Reader. 
muſt expreſs their Sorrows and their Rejoi- 
cinge, to the higheſt Degree But there is 
only a certain Time, ſays he, for this 
Freak, and once in a Year People may be 


pitol, ſays Seneca, where the ſeveral Dei- 
ties had their ſeveral Servants, and Atten- 
dents, their Lictors, their Dreſſers, and 
all in Poſture and Action, as if they were 
executing their Offices; Some to hold the 
Glaſs,Others to Comb out Juno s and Miner- 
v4's Hair; One to tell Jupiter what a Clock it 
is; Some Laſſes there are that ſit gazing 
upon the Image, and Phanſie Jupiter has a 
Kindneſs for them. All theſe things, ſays. 
Seneca 4 while after, a Wiſe Man will ob- 
ſerve for the Laws ſake, more than for 
the Gods; and all this Rabble of Deities, 
which the Superſtition of many Ages has 
gather d together, we are in ſuch man- 
ner to adore, as to conſider the Worſhi 


Conſcience. Whereupon St. Auguſtin ob- 
ſerves, That this I! 22 Senatour Nor- 
ſbipp d what he Reprovd, Aﬀed what be 
Diſikd, and Ador d what he Condemm d. 


„ cond 


allowed to be Mad. I came into the Ca- 


to be rather Matter of Cuſtom, than of 


to the Memory of our Famous Authour. 


dova (a Roman Colony of great Fame and 
Antiquity.) He was of the Family of An- 
neu, of the Order of Knights; "nd the 
Father, Lucius Annex Seneca, was diſtin- 


Orataur. His Mother s Name was Helvia, 
à Woman of Excellent Qualities, His Fa- 
ther came to Rome in the Time of Auguſtus; 


ü 33 him, our Seneca yet being in his Infancy, 


SENECA's 


8 E N E C 4s 


T has been an antient Cuſtom, to Re- 
cord the Actions, and the Writings of 
Eminent Men, with all their Circum- 
ces; and it is but a Right that we owe 


Seneca was, by Birth, a Spaniard of Cor- 


guiſh'd from the Son, by the Name of the 


and his Wife and Children ſoon follow d 


There were three Brothers of them, and 

never a Siſter. Marcus Anumus Novatus, 

n Annens Seneca, and Lucius Anneus W 
ela 


The firſt of theſe changdhi his N= | 


for 
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for Junins Gallio, who adopted him; to 
him it was that he Dedicated his Treatiſe 
of ANGE R, whom he calls Novatus too; 
and he alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a 


Happy Life to his Brother Gallio. The 


Lucan s Father. Seneca was about Twen- 
ty Years of Age in the Fifth Tear of Ti- 
beriuc, when the Jews were expell d Rome. 
is Father train d him up to Rhetorick, but 
his Genius led him rather to Philoſophy ; 
and he apply d his Wit to Morality and 


lebrated Men of thoſe Times; as Attalus, 
Sotion, Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom 
he makes often mention, ) and he was 


 Cynique, whoſe Converſation he had after- 
wards in the Court, and both at Home 
alſo, and Abroad, for they often Travell'd 
| together. His Father was not at all plea- 
fed with his Humour of Philoſophy, but 
fore d him upon the Law, and for a while 
he practiſed Pleading. After which he 
_ would needs put him upon Publick En- 
 ployment : And he came firſt to be Quæ- 
ſtor, then Pretor, and ſome will have it, 
that he was choſen Conſul; but this is 
VVV 
| Cemeca finding that he had ill Offices 
done him at Court, and that Neros Favour 
eos a4 began 


youngeſt Brother (Aunæus Mela) was 


Virtue. He was a great Hearer of the Ce- 


much an Admirer alſo of Demetrius the 


ing charg d as one of the Adulterers, After 
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began to cool; he went directly and reſo- 
lutely to Nero, with an offer to refund al! 
that he had gotten. Which Nero would 
not receive; but, however, from that 
time, he chang d his Courſe of Life, re- 
_ ceivd few Viſits, ſnunn d Company, went 
little Abroad; ſtill pretending to be kept 
at Home, either by Indiſpoſition, or by 
his Study. Being Nero's Tutour, and Go- 
 vernour, all things went well, ſo long as 
Nero follow'd his Counſel. His two chief 
Favourites, were Burrhus, and Seneca, who 
were both of them Excellent in their 
Ways: Burrhus, in his Care of Military 
Affairs, and Severity of Diſcipline; Sene- 
ca for his Precepts, and Good Advice in 
the matter of Eloquence, and the Gentle- 
eſs of an Honeſt Mind : Aſſiſting one 
another in that ſlippery Age of the Prince 
(ſays Tacitus, to invite him, by the Al- 
lowance of Lawful Pleaſures, to the Love 
of Virtue. Seneca had two Wives; the 
Name of the firſt is not mentioned; his 
ſecond was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks 
of with great Paſſion. By the former he 
nad his Son Marcws. „5 1 
In the firſt year of Claudius he was Ba- 
niſh d into Corfea, when Julia the Daugh- 
ter of Germanicus was accus d by Mefſaline 
of Adultery, and baniſh'd too: Seneca be- 


2 matter 
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a matter of Eight Years, or upwards, in 
Exile, he was call'd back, and as much in 
Favour again as ever. His Eſtate was part- 
ly Patrimonial, but the greateſt part of it 
was the Bounty of his Prince. His Gar- 
dens, Villa's, Lands, Poſſeſſions, and in- 
credible Sums of Money, are agreed upon 
at all Hands; which drew an Envy upon 
him. Dio reports him to have had 
250000 J. Sterling at Intereſt in Britamy 
alone, which he call'd in all at a Sum. 
The Court it ſelf could not bring him 
to Flattery; and, for his Piety, Submiſ- 
fion, and Virtue, the Practice of his whole 
Life witneſſes for him. So |... 
ſoon, ſays he, as the Candle 
is taken away, my Wife, that knows my 
Cuſtom, lies ſtill, without a Word ſeek 


| ing: And then do I recolle& all that 
J have ſaid, or done that day, and take my 
Self to Shrift. And why ſhould I conceal, 
or reſerve any thing, or make any Scruple 
of Enquiring into my Errours, when I can 
ſay to my Trp Do jo no more, and for 
this once Ill forgive thee ? And again, What 
can be more Pious, and Self-denying than 
this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles > Be- 
lieve me now, when I tell you „ 
the very bottom of my Soul : In 28 
all the Difficulties and Croſſer of my Life, 
this is my Conſideration; Since it is Gat: 


* 
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Mill, I do not only obey, but aſſent tot; 
nor do I comply, out of Neceſſity, but In- 
 clination. 1 „ 
Flere follows now, ſays Tacitus, the Death 

of Seneca, to Nero's great SatisfaFion : Not 

Jo much for any pregnant Proof againſt bim, 
that he was of Pilo's Conſpiracy; but Nero 
was reſolv d to do that by the nd. which 
be could not effe# by Poyſon. For, it is 

reported, that Nero had corrupted Cleoni- 
cus, (a Freeman of Seneca's,) to give his 

Maſter Poyſon, which did not ſucceed : Whe- 
ther that the Servant had diſcovered it to 

bis Maſter, or that Seneca by his own Cau- 
tion and Jealouſie had avoided it; for be li- 

| ved only upon a ſimple Diet, as the Fruits 
of the Earth; and his Drink was moſt com- 
— ĩ 8 
Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon E Viſit | 

10 him, ( being indiſpoſed,) with a Com- 
plaint, That he would not let Piſo come. at 

him; and adviſing him to the Continuance 

_ of their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, as 


formerly. To whom, Seneca made anſwer, 


| That frequent Meetings and Conferences be- 
twixt them, could do neither of them any 
Good ; but that he had a great Intereſt in 
Piſo / Welfare. Hereupon Granius Silvanus 
(a Captain of the Guard,] was ſent to Exa- 
ine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that paſs d 
betwixt Him and Natalis, and to roy 
. 
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. his Anſwer. Seneca, either by Chance, or 


upon Purpoſe, came that Day from Cam- 
pania, 10 4 Villa of bis own, within four 
Miles of the City ; and thither the Officer 
went the next Evening, and beſet the Place. 
He found Seneca at Supper with his Wife 
Paulina, and two of bis Friends; and gave 
him immediately an Account of his Com- 
_ miſſion, Seneca told bim, That it was true, 
that Natalis had been with him in Piſo's 
Name, with a Complaint, That Piſo could 
not be admitted to ſee Him; and that He 
 excusd Himſelf by Reaſon of his Want of 
Health, and his Deſires to be Quiet, and Pri- 
vate ; and that he had no Reaſon to prefer 
another Man's Welfare before his Own. & - 
ſar Himſelf, he ſaid, knew very well, That 
| be was not a Man of Compliment ; having 
receiv d more Proofs of his Freedom, than 
of his Flattery. This Anſwer of Seneca's 


| was deliver d 10 Cæſar in the Preſence of 


Poppza and Tigellinus, the Intimate Con- 
fidents of this Barbarous Prince : And Ne- 
ro ask d him, Whether be could gather any 


| thing 1 Seneca, as if be intended to 
male Himſelf away? The Tribune's Anſwer 


was, That he did not find him one jot moud 
with the Meſſage : But that he went on round- 
by with his Tale, and never ſo much as 
chang'd Countenance for the Matter. Ga 
back fo him then, ſays Nero, and _ 
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That he is Condemn'd to Die. Fabius 
Ruſticus delivers it, Mat the Tribune did not 
return the ſame Way he came, but went aſide 
to Fenius (4 Copicin of that Name) and 
told him Cæſar / Orders, asking his Advice, 
whether he ſhould Obey them, or not; who 
bad him by all Means to 12 Order d. 
Which 4 of Reſolution was fatal to them 
4; for Silvanus alſo, that was one of the 
. Conſpirators, aſſiſted now to ſerve, and to | 
increaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had before 
complotted to Revenge. And yet he did 
not think fit to appear bimſelf 3 in the Bu- 
ſmeſs, but ſent a Centurion to Seneca, to tell 
bim his Doom. Seneca, without any Sur- 
prize, or Diſorder, calls for his Wil 3 
which being re of 4 bia wy 14 Officer, be 
turn d to his Friends, told them, Tat 
ſince he was not permitted to requite tbem 
41 they deſerv d, he was yet at Liberty to be- 
queath them the Thing of all others that he 
N d the moſt, that is, the Image of his 
Life: Which ſhould give them the 1 * 
tion both o Conſtancy, and Friendſhip, if 
they would but imitate it; exborting them to 
a firmneſs of Mind, ometimes by Good 
Counſel, otherwhile by welds. as the 
| Occaſion requir d. Where, ſays he, is all 
your Philoſophy now? all your Premeditated 
Reſolutions againſt the Violences of For- 
te ? Is there any N a ſo ignorant of Nero's 
7 Cruelty, 
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| Cruelty, as to expect, after the Murther of 
his Mother, and his Brother, that he ſhould 
ever ſpare the Life of his Governour, and 
Tutour ? After ſome General Expreſſuns to 
this purpoſe, he took his Wife in his Arms, 
and having ſomewhat Pays 2 her againſt 
| the preſent Calamity, he beſought and con- 
jur d her to moderate her Sorrows, and be- 
take her Self to the Contemplations, and Com- 
forts of a Virtuous Life ; which would be a 
fair and an ample Conſolation to her for 
the Loſs of her Husband. Paulina, on the 
other fide, tells him her Determination 
to bear bim Company, and Wills the Exe- 
cutioner to do his Office. Well, ſays Se- 
neca, if after the Sweetneſs of Life, as 1 
| have repreſented it to thee, thou hadſt ra-. 
2 entertain an ex r 
ſhall not envy t ample ; conſulting, 
at the ſame 3 — of ee: 
be loud, and his own Tenderneſs, for fear 
of the Injuries that might attend her when 
e was gone. Our Reſolution, ſays he, in 
this Generous AF, may be equal, but thine 
will be the greater Reputation. After this, 
the Veins of both their Arms were opened at the 
\ ſame time. Seneca did not bleed ſo fre- 
by, his Spirits being waſted with Age, and a 
thin Diet; ſo that he was fore d to cut the 
Veins of his Thighs, and elſewhere, to ha- 
ſten his Diſpatch. When he was far ſpent, ; 


C 
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and almoſt ſinking under bis Torments, he 
defir'd his Wife to remove into another Chan- 

| 2 54 the Agonies of the one might work 
 #pon the Courage of the other. Hit Eloquence 
continu d to the laſt, as appears by the Excel- 
lent Things he deli rver'd at his Death; which 
being bi in Writing from his own "Mouth, 
and publiſhd in his own Words, I ſhall not 
preſume to deliver them in any other. Ne- 
| FO, in the mean time, who had no particu- 
lar Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to pre- 
vent her Death, for fear his Cruelty ſhould _ Fe 
grow more and more inſupportable, and odious. 
Wherenpon the Soldiers gave all Freedom, 
and Encouragement to her Servants, to Bind 
rp her Wounds, and ſtop the Blood, which 
they did accordingly ; but whether ſhe Was 
| ſenſible f it or not, is a Queſtion. For 
among the Common People, who are apt to 
Judge 12 worſt, there were ſome of Opinion, 
_ as long as ſhe deſpair d of Nero's Mer- 
, ſhe ſeem'd to Court the Glory of dying 
with her Husband for Company; but that up- 
on the likelihood of better Quarter, ſhe was 
prevail'd upon to out-lzve him And ſo, 4 
ſome years ſhe did ſurvive him, with all ] 
ty and Reſpect to his Memory; but ſo miſe 
rably pale and wan, that every body might 
read the Loſs of her Blood and Spirits in * 


very Count enance. 


| Seneca 
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Seneca finding his Death ſlow, and lin- 
gring , deſires Statius Annæus (his old 
Friend and Phyſician ) to give him a Doſe 
of Poyſon, which he had provided before-hand, 
being the ſame Preparation which was appoin- 
ted for Capital Offenders in Athens. This 
was brought him, and he drank it up, but 
to little Purpoſe; for his Body was already 
chill d, and bound up againſt the Force of 
it. He went at laſt into a hot Bath, and 
ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that were next 
him, This, ſays he, is an Oblation to Jupi- 
ter the Deliverer. The Fume of the Bath 
ſoon diſpatcht him, and his Body was burnt, 
without any Funeral Solemmity, as he had di- 
refed in his Teſtament : though this Will f 
his was made in the height of his Proſperity, 
and Power. There was a Rumour that Su- 
brius Flavius in a private Conſultation with 
the Centurions, had taken up this following 
Reſolution, (and that Seneca himſelf was 
no Stranger to it) that is to ſay, that after 
Nero ſhould have been ſlain by the help of 
Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been kill d 
too 5 and the Empire deliver d up to Seneca, 
as one that well deſerv d it, for his Inte- 
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Q Benefits in general. 


I is, perhaps, one of the moſt pernicious 
Errours of a Raſh, and une Life; 
the Common Ignorance of the World in 
the Matter of exchanging Benefits.” And 
this ariſes from a Miſtake, partly in the 
| Perſon that we would Oblige, and partly in 
the Thing it ſelf. To begin with the Larter; 4 Benefit 
zs a good Office, done with Intention and Judgment - 
that is to ſay, with a due Regard to all the Circum- 
ſtances of Whar How , Why, When, Where, To 
hom, How much, and the like. Ot otherwife; Ir 
zs a Voluntary, and Benevolent Attion that delights 
the Giver, in the Comfort it brings to the Recerver. 
It will be hard to draw this Subject, either into Me- 
thod or Compaſs ; the one, becauſe of the infinite 
Variety, and Complication of Caſes ;. the other, by 
teifon of the large Extent of it: For the whole 
Buſineſs (almoſt) of Mankind in Socie y, falls under 
this Head: The Duties of Kings, and Subjects; 
8 e Husbands, 
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Husbands, and Wives; Parents, and Children, Ma- 
ſters, and Servants; Natives, and Strangers; High, 
and Low; Rich, and Poor; Strong, and Weak; 
Friends, and Enemies. The very Meditation of it 
breeds good Blood, and generous Thoughts; and 
inſtructs us in all the Parts of Honour, Humanity, 
Friendſhip, Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and juſtice. 
In ſhort, the Art and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of 
all Humane Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Well-Being, both of Reaſonable Nature, and of 
every Individual ; as the very Cement of all Com- 
munities, and the Bleſſing of Particulars. He that 
does good to another Man, does good alſo to him- 
ſelf; not only in the Conſequence, but in the very 
Ad of doing it: For the Conſcience of Well-doing 
is an ample Reward. | _ „ 
OF Benefits in General, there are ſeveral ſorts; 
3 As * Neceſſary, Profitable, and De- 
© Benefits Ne- Jighiful, Some things there are, with- 
85 N ens out which we Cannot Live; o 
Iightful, without which we Ozght not to Live; 
aAalðnd ſome again, without which we 
Will not Live. In the firſt Rank are thoſe, which 
deliver us from Capital Dangers, or Apprehenfions 
of Death : And the favour is rated according to the 
hazard; for the greater the Extremity, the greater 
ſeems the Obligation. The next is a Caſe wherein 
we may indeed Live, but we had better Dye: As in 


the Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſty, and a good Con- 


ſcience. In the third place follow thoſe things 
which Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and Acquaintance, have 
made dear to us; As Husbands, Wives, Children, 
Friends, Cc. Which an honeſt Man will preſerve 
at his utmoſt Peril: Of things Profitable there's 2 
large Field; as Money, Honour, &c. to which might 
be added Matters of Superfluity and Pleaſure. But, 

we ſhall open a way to the ** a 
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Benefit, by ſome previous, and more general Deli- 
berations upon the thing it ſelf. 9 . 


"CHA 
Sev eral forts of Benefits. 


CY TE ſhall divide Benefits, into Abſolute and 
ae; the One, apper- „ „ 
taining to Good Life; the other, is f e l. 
only matter of Commerce. The for- r. 
mer are the more Excellent, becauſe 3 
they can never be made void; whereas all Material 
Benefits are toſſed back, and forward, and change 
their Maſter. There are ſome Offices that look like 
Benefits, but are only deſirable Conveniencies, as 
Wealth, Cc. and Theſe a Wicked Man may receive 
from a Good, or a Good Man, from an Evil. Others 
again that bear the Face of Injuries, which are only 
Benefits ill- taken; as Cutting, Lancing, Burning, 
under the hand of a Surgeon. The greateſt Benefits 
of all, are thoſe of good Education, which we re- 
ceive from our Parents, either in the State of Igno-—- 
rance, or Perverſeneſs, as their Care and Tenderneſs 
in our Infancy; Their Diſcipline in our Childhood, 
to keep us to our Duties by fear; and, if fair means 
will not do, their Proceeding afterwards to Seve- 
rity, and Puniſhment, without which we ſhould never 
have come to good. There are Matters of great 
Value many times, that are but of ſmall Price; as 
Inſtructions from a Tutour; Medicines from a Phy- 
tician , Ec. And there are ſmall matters again, 
which are of great Conſideration to us: The Gift 
be ſmall, and rhe Conſequence great, as a Cup of 
cold Water in a time of need may fave a us 

: 2 ile; 
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Life; ſome things are of great Moment to the 
Giver ; others to the Receiver; One Man gives me 
- Houſe, another ſnatches me out, when tis falling 
upon my head; One gives me an Eſtate; Another 
thkes me out of the ire, or caſts me out a Rope 
_ when I am finking : Some good Offices we do to 
Friends; others to Strangers but, thoſe are the 
 nobleſt that we do without Pre-deſert. There is an 
| Obligation of Bounty; and an Obligation of Cha- 
1 Ius in caſe of Neceſſity ; and That, in point 
of Convenience. Some Benefits are Common; others 
are Perſonal : As, if a * out of pure Grace) 
grant a Privilege to a Ci 2 e Obligation lies u 
the Community; and o y pon every Individ 
a part of the whole; but if it be done — Hs 
for my ſake, then am 1 fingly the Debtor for t. The 
cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the Duties of 
Hoſpitality; and exerciſes it {elf in the Relief, and 
1 of 108 Diſtreſſed. I F are * of 
I Counſe utation ortune, Li 
Health; nay, Sep. Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One 
Man obliges me out of his Focket: Another gives 
me Matter of Ornament and Curioſity: A third, 
_ Conſolation. To ſay nothing of Negative Benefits ; 
for there are, that reckon it an Oli: tion if they 
do a Body no hurt; and place it to Accompt, as if 
they ſav'd a Man, when they do not undoe him. To 
| ſhutup all in one word; as Benevolence is the moſt 
ſociable of all Virtues, ſo it is of the largeſt Extent ; 
for there is not any Man either ſo great, or ſo little, 
ot Sa is yet — of giving , and of receiving 
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- A Son may oblige his Father; and a Servant 
FE C 


T HE Queſtion is (in the firit place) Whether 
1 it may not be poſhble for a Father to owe more 
to a Son, in other reſpects, than the Son owes to his 
Father for his Being? That many Sons are both 
Greater and Better than their Fathers, there is no 
Queſtion; as there are many other things that derive 
their Beings from others, which yet are far greater 
than their Original. Is not the Tree larger than the 
Seed? The River than the Fountain? The Foun- 

dation of all things lies hid, and the Superſtruture 
obſcures it. If I owe all to my Father, becauſe he 
gives me Life, I may owe as much to a Phyſician 
that ſavd his Life; for if my Father had not been 
Curd, I had never been begotten : Or, it I ſtand 
indebted for all that-I .am , to my Beginning; my 
Acknowledgement muſt. run back to the very Ori- 
ginal of all Humane Beings., My Father gave me 
the Benefit of Life, which he had never done, if 
15 Father had not firſt given it to him. He gave me 
Life, not knowing to whom, and when I was in a 
Condition, neither to feel Death, nor to fear it. 
That's the great Benefit, to give Life to one that 
knows how to uſe it; and that .is capable of the 
Apprehenſion of Death. Tis true, that without a 
Father I could never have had a Being; and ſo with- 
out a Nurſe that Being had never been improv'd; 
but I do not therefore owe my Virtue either to 
my Nativity, or to her that gave me ſuck. The 
Generation of me was the leaſt part of the Be- 
nefit: For, to live is _— with Brutes; but, 
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to lire well is the main buſineſs; and that Virtue is 
all my own, ſaving what I drew from my Education. 
It does not follow that rhe firſt Benefit muſt be the 
greateſt, becauſe without the firſt, the greateſt could 
never have been. The Father gives Lite to the Son 
but once; but if the Son ſave the Father's Life often, 
though he do but his Duty, it is yet a greater Bene- 
fit. And again, the Benefit that a Man receives is 
the greater, the more he needs it; but the Living has 
more need of Life, than he that is not yet born: So 
that the Father receives a greater Benefit in the Con- 
tinuance of his Lite, than the Son in the Beginning 
of it. What if a Son deliver his Father from the 
Rack; or, which is more, lay himſelf down in his 
place? The giving of him a Being, was but the Office 
of a Father; a ſimple Act; a Benefit given at a 
venture; behde that he had a Participant in it, and 
2 Regard to his Family. He gave only a fingle Lite, 
and he received a happy one. My Mother brought me 
into the World naked, expos'd, and void of Reaſon; 
but my Reputation, and my Fortune, are advanc'd b 
my Virtue. Scipio (as yet in his Minority) reſcu'd his 
Father in a Battel wich Hannibal; and afterward 
from the Practices, and Proſecution of a Powerful 
Faction; covering him with Conſulary Honours, and 
the Spoils of Publick Enemies. He made himſelf as 
Eminent for his Moderation, as for his Piety, and 
Military Knowledge: He was the Defender, and 
the Eſfabliſher of his Country; He left the Empire 
without a Competitor ; and made himſelf as well 
the Ornament of Rome, as the Security of it: And 
did not Scipio, in all this, more than requite his 
Father barely for begetting of him > Whether did 
Anchiſes more for Æneas in dandling the Child in 
his Arms; or AEneas for his Father, when he carry'd 
him _ his Back through the Flames of Troy, and 
made his Name famous to future Ages, among the 
3 words | en 
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Founders of the Roman Empire £ T. Manlius was 


the Son of a Sour and Imperious Father, who ba- 


niſh'd him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scandal 
to tlie Family: This Manli us, hearing that his Fa- 
ther's Life was in Queſtion, and a Day ſet for his 
Tryal, went to the Tribune that was concern'd in his 
Cauſe, and diſcoursd him about it: The Tribune 
told him the appointed time, and withal (as an Ob- 
ligation upon the young Man ) That his Cruelty to 
his Son would be part of his Accuſation : Manlius 
upon this, takes the Tribune afide, and preſenting 
a Ponyard to his breaſt, Swear, ſays he, That you 


«vill let this Cauſe fall, or you ſhall have this Dagger 


in the heart of you, and noto tis at your Choice, 
which way you will deliver my Father. The Tribune 
ſwore, and kept his Word, and made a fair Report 
of the whole matter to the Council. He that makes 


himſelf Famous by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or Ams, 


illuſtrates his Extraction, let it be never ſo mean, 


and gives ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. We 


ſhould never have heard of Sophroniſcus, but for his 
Son Socrates; nor of Ariſto and Gryllus, if it had 
not been for Xenophon and Plato... - 
THIS is not to diſcountenance the Veneration we 
owe to Parents; nor to make Children the worſe, but 


the better; and to ſtir up generous Emulations: for, 
in Conteſts of good Offices, both Parts are happy; 


as well the vanquiſh'd, as thoſe that overcome. It 
is the only honourable diſpute that can arrive betwixt 
a Father and a Son, which of the two ſhall have the 
better of the other in the Point of Benefits. 
IN the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and a Servant; 
we mult diſtinguiſh betwixt * Benefits, , fene 
Duties, and Actions Miniſterial. By „% Oblige bis 


| Benefits we underſtand thoſe good maſter. 


Offices that we receive from Strangers, 


| Which are voluntary, and may be forborn without 


„ 


* 
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Miniſterial belong to the Part of a Servant. Now, 
ſince it is the M ind. and not the Condition of the 
Perſon, that Prints the Value upon the Benefit, a 


| ap his Sovereign, or a common Soldier his General, 
by. 238 more than he is expreſly bound to do. Some 


4 — orbids; and here the Servant is free. It would 
be very hard for a Servant to be chaſtiz d tor doing 
Teſs than his Duty, and not thank d tor't when he 
does more. His Body, tis true, is his Maſter's, but 


mands which a Servant ou ght no more to of ey, than 


another ſaves him; nay, preſerves his Maſter's Life 


his ſo being. 


blame. Duties are the Parts of a Son, and Wife; 
and incumbent upon Kindred and Relations. Offices 


Servant may oblige his Maſter, and ſo may a Sub- 


there are, which the Law neither Commands, 


his Mind is his own: And there are many Com- 


a Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man ſo great, but 
he may both need the Help, and Service, and: ſtand 
in Fa. of the Power, = Unkindneſs, even of the 
meaneſt of Mortals. One Servant kills his Maſter, 


haps, with the loſs of his own: He expoſes 
elf to Torment and Death; he ſtands firm 
— all Threats and Batteries: Which is not only 
a Benefit in a Servant, but much the greater for 


WHEN Domitia was beſieg d in Corfinium, and 
the Place brought to great Extremiry, he preſſed his 


Servant ſo earneſtly to Poyſon him, that at laſt he 


was prevail'd upon to give him a Potion : Which, it 
ſeems, was an innocent Opiate, and Domitius out- 
livd it: Cæſar took the Town, and gave Do- 
mit ius his Life, but it was his Servant that gave 
it him firſt. 

THERE was another Town bef eg d, and when 


It was upon the laſt pinch, two — made their 


Eſcape, and went over to the Enemy : Upon the 


Pamere ening the Torn, and in dhe heat of th 


Soldiers 
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diers fury, theſe two fellows ran directly home, 
— cheir Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and * her 
before them, telling every body how barbarouſly ſhe 
had usd them formerly, and that they would now 
have their Revenge: When they had her without 
the Gates, they kept her cloſe till the danger was 
over; by which means they gave their Miſtreſs her 
Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. This was 
not the Action of a Servile —_ = do ſq: Cs 
a thing, under an appearance of ſo great a Villany, 
for if they had not paſsd for Deſerters, and Parti 
cides, they could not have gain d their Ede. 

WITH one Inſtance more ( and that a very © 


brave one) I ſhall conclude this Chapter. 


IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to 
ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that was Noſcrit/d, A 
Servant put on his Maſter's Clothes, and deliver'd 
himſelf up to the Soldiers, as the Maſter of the 
Houſe; he was taken into Cuſtody, and put to 
Death, without diſcovering the Miſtake. What 
could be more glorious, than for a Servant to die 
for his Maſter; in that Age, when there were not 
many Servants that would not betray their Maſters? 
So generous a tenderneſs in a publick Cruelty ; So 
Invincible a Faith in a general Corruption; what 
could te more glorious, I ſay. than ſo exalted a 
Virtye, as rather to chuſe Death for the Reward of 
his Fidelity, then the greateſt advantages he might 
otherwiſe have had for the Violation of it? 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. IV. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that makes 
the Benefit. 2 


HE Good Will of the Benefactor is the Foun- 
1 tain of all Benefits: nay, it is the Benefit it 
ſelf; or, at leaſt the Stamp, that makes it valuable, 
and current. Some there are, I know, that take the 
Matter for the Beneſit; and tax the Obligation by 
Weight and Meaſure. When any thing is given 
them, they preſently caſt it up; What may ſuch 4 
Houſe be Worth? Such an Office ? Such an Eflate? 
As if that were the Benefit, which is only the Sign, 
and Mark of it: For the obligation reſts in the Mind, 


wt inthe Matter; And, all thoſe Advantages which 


we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion by the 
Courteſie of another, are but ſeveral Modes, or Ways 

of Explaining, and putting the Good Will in Execu- 
tion. There needs no great Subtility, to prove, That 
both Benefits and Injuries receive their Value from 
the Intention, when even Brutes themſelves are able 
to decide this Queſtion. Tread upon a Dog by 
chance, or put him to pain upon the dreſſing of a 
Wound; the one, he paſſes by as an Accident; and 
the other, in his faſhion, he acknowledpes as a Kind- 
neſs; but, offer to ſtrike at him, though you do him 


no hurt at all, he flies yet in the face of you, even 


for the Miſchief that you barely meant him. 
By I is further to be obſervd, That 
Ld all * Benefits are good; and (like the 
8 Diſtributions of Providence) made up 
of Wiſdom and Bounty; whereas the Gift it ſelf 1s 
neither good, nor bad, but may indifferently be ap- 
ply'd, either to the one, or to the other. The = 
; MM mos  _nefir 
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nefit is immortal, the Gift periſhable: For, the Be- 
nefit it ſelf continues, when we have no longer either 
the Uſe or the Matter of it. He that is dead, was 
alive; He that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee ; and, what- 
ſoever is done, cannot be rendered undone. My 
Friend (for inſtance) is taken by Pyrates; I redeem 
him ; and, after that, he falls into other Pyrates hands, 
His Obligation to me is the ſame till, as if he had 
preſerv'd his Freedom. And fo, it I fave a Man 
rom any one Misfortune, and he falls into ano- 
her; if I give him a Sum of Money, which is af- 
terward taken away by Thieves; it comes to the 
ſame Caſe. Fortune may deprive us of the Matter 
of a Benefit, but the Benefit it ſelf remains invio- 
lable. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, that 
which is good for one Man, would be ſo for ano- 
ther; whereas many times the very ſame thing 
given to ſeveral Perſons, works contrary effects; 
even to the difference of Life, or Death; and that 
which is one bodies Cure, proves another bodies 
Poiſon. Beſide that the Timeing of it alters the 
value; and, a Cruſt of Bread upon a pinch, is 
a greater Preſent than an Imperial Crown. What 
is more familiar, than, in a Battle, to ſhoot at 
an Enemy, and kill a Friend? Or, inſtead of a 
Friend, to ſave an Enemy? But yet this diſappoint- 
ment in the Event, does not at all operate upon the 
Intention. What if a Man Cures me of a Wen, 
with a ſtroak that was defign'd to cut off my Head? 
Or, with a Malicious Blow upon my Stomach, 
breaks an Impoſthume? Or, what if he ſave my Life, 
ith a Draught that was prepar d to poyſon me? 
he Providence of the Iſſue does not at all diſcharge 
he Obliquity of the Intent. And the ſame Reaſon 
holds good even in Religion it ſelf: It is not the In- 
cenſe, or the Offering, that is * to God, but 
the Purity and Devotion of the Worſhipper. _ 
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ther is the bare Will, without Action, ſufficient , 
that is, where we have the means of Acting; for. in 
that Caſe, it ſignifies as little to / well, without 
| Well-dorrg, as to do good without willing it. There 
muſt be Eflect, as well as Intention, to make me owe 
a Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly dif- 
charge 1 it. In fine, the Conſcience alone is the Judge, 
both of Benefits and Injuries. ES 
j IT does not follow now, : becanſe the 
* The Good Will Benefit reſts in the * Good Will, that 
ng in vi therefore the Good Will ſhould be al- 
lt ways a Benefit; for, if it be not ac- 
company d with Government and Diſ- 
cretion, thoſe ces aich we call Benefits, are 
but he Works of Paſſion, or of Chance; and, many 
times, the greateſt of all Injuries One Man does 
me good by miſtake; another ignorantly; a third 
upon 3 but none of theſe Caſes a6! take to 
be an Obligation; for they were neither directed to 
me, nor was there any Kindneſs of Intention: We 
do > thank the Seas for the Advantages we. receive 
vigation; or the Rivers, for ſupplying us with 
4 i a * of our — we do not 
| the ve — either his foe their Fruits, or Shades; or the 
Winds for a fair Gale: And what's the difference be- 
5 a Rm 4 Creature, 52 _ Hl _ 
and an inanimate, that cannot? r/e laves 
done Man's Life; a good Suit 8 another's; 
and a Man perhaps, that never intended it, ſaves a 
| Third. Where's the difference now berwixe the Ob 
ligation of the'one, and of the other? A Man falls 
into a River, and the cures him of an Ague; 
ve may call this a kind 0 lucky Miſchance, but not 
2 Remedy. And fo it is with the good we receive, 
Either without, or befide, or contrary to Intention. 
It is the Mind, and not the Event, that diſtinguiſhes 
2 Benefit from an Injury. | enz 
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CHAP. V. 


There muſt be Judgment in a Benefit, as well as 
Matter, and Intention; and eſpecial ly in the 
Choice of the Perſon. ” 


S it is the Vill that defigns the Benefit, and the 
. Matter, that conveys it; So it is the Zudg- 
ment that erke it: Which d upon ſo many 
Critical Niceties, that the leaſt Errour, either in the 
Perſon, the Matter, the Manner, the Quality, the 
Ry, the Time or the Place, ſpoils all. 

THE Confideration of the Perſon 1 
is a * Main Point; for, we are to give N 
by 99 J main point. 
Inclination bids me oblige one Manz 
{am bound R OCT. toſerve another; here 
tis Charity, there tis Pity ; and, elſewhere perhaps 
Encouragement. There are ſome that want, to whom 
I would not give; becauſe if I did, they would want 
ſtill. To one Man I would barely offer a Benefit; 
but, I would preſs it upon another. To ſay the 
truth, we do not employ any Money to more Pro- 
fit, than that which we beſtow; and tis not to our 
Friends, our Acquai or Countrymen, nor to 
this, or that Condition of Men, that we are to re- 
ſtrain our Bounties; but, whereſoever there is a Man, 
there is a Place, and Occafion for a Benefit. We 
give to ſome that are good already; to others, in 
hope to make them ſo; but we muſt do all with 
Diſcrerion : for, we are as anſtwerable for what we 
give, as for what we receive: Nay, the miſplacing 
of a Benefit is worſe than the not receiving of it: 
for the one is another Man's Fault; but the other is 
mine. The Errour of the Giver does oft-times * 
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the Ingratitude of the Receiver; for, a Favour ill 
is rather a Profuſion, than a Benefit. It is 

the moſt ſhameful of Loſſes, an inconſiderate Bounty. 
I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, Sincere, Confiderate, 
Grateful, Temperate, Well-naturd, neither Covetous, 
nor Sordid : And when I have obligd ſuch a Man, 
though not. worth a Groat in the World, I have 
gain d my end. If we give, only to receive, we loſe 
the faireſt Objects for our Charity; the Abſent, the 
Sick, the Captive, and the Needy. When we ob- 
lige thoſe or us again in kind, as a 
Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, or a Neceffitous 
Perſon upon his Death-bed, we make Providence 
our Debtor, and rejoyce in the Conſcience even of 
a fruitleſs Benefit. So long as we are affected with 
Paſſions, and diſtracted with Hopes, and Fears, and 
(the moſt unmanly of Vices) with our Pleaſures, 
we are incompetent Judges where to place our Boun- 
ties. But when Death preſents it ſelf, and that we 
come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we leave our 
Fortunes to the moſt worthy. He that gives nothing 
but in hopes of receiving, muſt dye Inteſtate. Ir is 
the honeſty of another Man's Mind that moves the 
Kindneſs of mine; and I would ſooner oblige a Grate- 
ful Man, than an Ungrateful : But, this ſhall not 
hinder me from doing good alſo to a Perſon that is 
known to be Ungrateful : Only with this Difference, 
that I will ſerve the one in all Extremities with my 
Life and Fortune; and the other, no further then 
ſtands with my Convenience. But, what ſhall T do, 
you'll ſay, to know whether a Man will be Grateful 
or no? I will follow Probability, and hope the beſt. 
He that Sowes, is not ſure to Reap; nor the Seaman 

to reach his Port; nor the Soldier to win the Field. 
He that Weds, is not ſure his Wife ſhall be honeſt; 
odr, his Children dutiful: But, ſhall we therefore 
neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, nor Marry? Nay, if 

"0 ; i Ons * 
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I knew a Man to be incurably thankleſs, I would 
yet be ſo kind as to put him into his way, or let him 
light a Candle at mine, or draw Water at my Well, 
which may ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, and yet 
not be reckon'd as a Benefit from me; for I do it 


, careleſly, and not for his fake, but my own; as an 
: Wl Office of Humanity, without any Choice, or Kind- 


nels. 


IC 
q | CHARM = 
u- Matter of Obligations, with its Cu. 


5 ſtances. 


S, N EXT to the Choice of the Perſon, follows 
n- Wl 1 N that of the Matter; wherein a Regard muſt 
ve be had to Time, Place, Proportion, Quality; and to 
ar the very Nicks of Opportunity, and Humour. One 
1s WY Man values his Peace above his Honour; another his 
Honour above his Safety; and not a few there are, 
he that (provided they may fave their Bodies) never 
e- care what becomes of their Souls. So that Good 
ot Offices depend much * wan Conſtruction. Some 
is take themſelves to be obliged, when they are not; 
. WJ Others will not believe it when they are; and ſome 
ny again take Obligations, and Injuries, the one, for the 


other. 


| F OR our better Direction, let it 
5 be noted, That * a Benefit is a Com- * ; 
t. WY 2107: Tye, betwixt the Groer, and the ;yintigiun , 
* Receiver, with a Reſped to both. Recever. 
d. Wherefore, it muſt be accommodate _ 


to the Rules of Diſcretion; for all things have their 

Bounds, and Meaſures, and ſo muſt Liberality among 

the reſt; that ir be neither too much for the one, nor 
. | | 2 tOoO 
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too little for the other; the Exceſs being every jot 
as bad as the Defect. Alexander belton d a ty 
upon one of his Favorites; who modeſtly excuſing 
himſelf, That it was too much for him to receive: 
Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not too much for 
me to give: A haughty, certainly, and an imprudent 
| _— that which was not fit for the one to 

als _—_ for o FN _ It 

es in the World for greatneſs of Mind, to 3 

y giving and — of People with 52 

But, tis one thing to know how to Give, and ano- 
ther thing not to know how-to Keep. Give me a 
heart that's eaſie and open, but have no, holes 

in't; let it be bountiful with Judgment, but III 

have nothing run out of it I know not how. How 
much greater was he that refusd the City, 
than the other that offerd it? Some Men throw 
away their Money as if they were rf erg 

which is the Errour commonly of weak Minds, and 
large Fortunes. No Man eſteems of any thing that 

comes to him by Chance; but, when tis govern d 

by Reaſon, it brings Credit both to the Giver, and 
Receiver; whereas thoſe favours are, in ſome ſort, 
| ſcandalous, that make a Man aſnam d of his Patron. 
N IT is a Matter of great Prudence, 
*A Benefit muſt for the Benefactor * to ſuit the Benefit 
3 foes 71 to the Condition of the Receiver; who 
Rene... Muſt be, either his Superiour, his In- 
Teriour, or his Equal; and that which 
would be the higheſt Obligation imaginable to the 
one, would, perhaps, be as great a Mockery, and 
A hr one; * As a Plate of broken meat ( for 
the e) to a Rich Man, were an Indignity, which 
to a hos ay isa Charity. The Benefit of rinces, | 
and of great Men, are Honours, Offices, Moneys, 
| Profitable Commiſſions, Countenance, and Protection; 
The poor Man has nothing to preſent, but _ 
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which he ſees no. where elſe, and which few 
Coney Sic en bs aivige Is bt The, and 
methi it may in his Eye, 
mind him of the Benefactor. If it be laſting and 
. 
V 3 3 10 It wil 
as a Monitor, to mind the Receiver of the Ob- 
ligation, which the Preſenter cannot fo handſom- 
ly do. However, let it not be improper, as Arms 
to a Woman; Books to a Clown; Toys to-a 
Philoſopher: I will not Give to any Man that 
which he cannot receive; as if I threw a Ball to 
a Man without hands; but I will make a Re. 
turn, though he cannot receive it; for, my buti- 
neſs is not to oblige him, but to free my ſelf: 
Nor any thing that may a Man of his 
Voice, or Infrmity: as falſe Dice to a Cheat; 
Specticles to a Man-that's blind; Let ir not be 


unſeaſdnable neither; as a furrd Gown. in Sum- 


mer; an. Unbre/la in Winter. It enhances the 

valne of the Preſent, if it was never given to 
bi by any body elſe, nor by me to any other; 
for, that which we give to every body, is wel- 
come to no body. The Particularity does much, 
bum yet the ſame thing may receive a different 

_ Effimate from ſeveral Perſons; for, there are 
vas of marking ing it in ſuch - 
 a-magnrer, that if the fame Gaadt Ofice be done 
to uventy People, every one of them ſhall reckon 
himſelf peculiarly obligd : As a cunning Whore, 
if the has a thouſand Sweet-hearts will perſuade 
every one of them, that ſhe loves him beft; But 
this is rather the Artifice of Converſation, than 
the Virtue of it. 8 5 
THE Citizens of Megara ſent 
© Let the Pre- Ambaſſadors to * Alexender in the 
ſent be ſingular, © [= : height 


. 
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height of his Glory, to offer him, as a Compli- 
ment, the Freedom of their City. Updh Alex- 
 ander's-ſ{miling at the Propoſal, they told him, 
That ic was a proſent whichchey had never made 
but to Hercules, and himſelf. Whereupon, Alex- 
auder trsated them kindly, aud accepted of it; 
not for the Preſenters ſake, but becauſe t had 
| jurd him with . hey unreaſonably ſo 
For Hercwes Conquer d nothing for him — 
Kr but made it his bufinegs to vindicate, and 
to protett the miſerable, 3 ern. 
* or 1 But this i 
Man (whoſe Virtue was nothing e 5 
celful: Temerity) was train d up from his Youth 
in the Trade of Vivlence: The Common Enemy 
of Mankind, as well of his, Friends, as of his 
Foes; and ene that valud himfalf upon being 
2 to all Mortals: Never conſidering, thav 
the dulleſt Creatuxes are as dangerous, and as 
dreadful; as the fiereeſt; for the Poyſon of a 
Toad. or the Tooch of a Snake, will a 
— b * i 
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5 CHAP. vi 
The Manner of Obliging. 5 
Ta any Benefit ſo glorious in 


it 1 but it ma be exceeding! 
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is then | When the Dignity of the Office 
18 accompany'd with all the Charms, and Deli- 
cacies of Humanity, Good Nature and Addreſs : 
And with Diſpatch too; for, he that puts a Man 
off from time to time, was never right at heart. 
IN the firſt place, whatſoever 
* Give frankly. we give, let us do it * frankly: 
A kind Benefactor makes a Man 
happy 2s les a5 he can, and as much as he 
There ſhould be no delay in a Benefit, but 
the Modeſty of the Receiver. If we cannot 
2 the 2 let us * — iate- 
-=- it, no Means the repeat- 
wo of it It — a thing, to ſay, I 
BEC the very word puts a Man out of Coun- 
tenance; and tis a double Kindneſs to do the 
tung and ſave an honeſt Man the Confuſion of a 
NN 
Asking; f us ſo as that 
which we purchaſe with our Prayers: 1 is all 
we give, even for Heaven it ſelf; and even there 
too, where our Petitions are at the faireſt, we 
chuſe rather to preſent them in Secret Ejacula- 
_ tions, than by word of Mouth. That is the laſt- 
ing, and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the 
Receiver half way. The Rule is we are to Give, 
as we would Receive, chearfully, quickly, and 
without hefitation for, there's no Grace in a 
Benefit, that ſticks to the Fingers. Nay, if 
there ſhould be occaſion for delay, let us, E 
ever, not ſeem to deliberate; or demurring i iS 
nexr door to denying ;, and, 'fo * as we ſuſ- | 
pes, ſo oy dren grace.” It is a Court- 
humour, to keep dick an py the Tenters; their 
Injuries : are Gr ſudden, but their Bede 
are flow. eat Miniſters | love to Rack _ 
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with Attendance; and account it an Oſtentation 
of their Power to hold their Suitots in hand, 
and tõ have many Witneſſes of their Intereſt: A 
Benefit ſhould be made acceptable by all poſſible 
means, even to the end that hit the Ree who 
is never to forget it, may bear it in his mind 
with Satisfaction. There muſt be no 
of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely, or Reproof oor 
with our Obligations; nay, incaſe there ſhout 
be any occaſion for ſo much as an Admonition, 
let it be referr'd » OR. Taha 974 are = 
eat a to n 
— and Us enough to forgive an Obli n, 
that has the Nature of an Offence. 
THERE are ſome that ſpoil 
a Good Office * after it is done, * Give chear- 
and others, in the very inſtant of fully. 
doing it. There muſt 1 be fo much : 
Entreaty and Importunity : Nay, if we do but 
* N wma we put Hale a ſour face; 
another way ; pretend 2 
Bube, alk of cher Matters, — keep him 
off with Artificial Delays, let his Neceſſities be 
never ſo preſſinꝭ; and when we are put tot at 
laſt, it comes 0 hard from us, that tis rather 
22 than Obtained; and not ſo properly 
wing of a Bounty, as the quitting of a 
Ma? hoſt upon the Tugg, when another is too 
ſtrong for him: So that this is but doing one Kind- 
neſs for me, and another for himſelf; He gives 
for his own Quiet, after he has 1 me 
Pare mp es, and Delays. The — of 
aying, or of Doing any thing, a great 
in the Value of the thing it fell. It was well 
faid of him that calf 2 good Office that was 
done harſhly, and with an ill Will, A Story 


C3 '. 


' * — — eee 


"TT 


| 0 


1 Prince. 
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ad; tis neceſſary for him is 
| Tg sf Freed is but it Almoſt * Js 


in the down, There muſt be no Pri 
1 any. of Locks, or Tumor of Words © 


the beſtowing no Inſolence of Be- 
N dr a Ve of 5 Mind, and a dili- 


e to catch at 4 and prevent 
Nee A Taube ſe, an unkind Tone, Word, 
ng or A Mon, deſtroys the Grace of a Cour- 
tele. It corrupts a Bounty when it is accom- 
| Nada with State, Haughtineſs, and Elation of 


in the of it. Some have the Trick 
_ of ſhifting EE Cor with « Pol of Wit, or 


Rm As in the. Caſe of the Cynick that 
begg d a Talent of Antigonws; That's too much, 
ſays he, far a Cynick to ask and when he fall 
to a Penny That's zoo little * he, for a Prince 
to give. He might have found a way to have 
Em cor pep > of giving him a 
Penn), as to a nici; alent, as from a 
Walder webelbon, let it be done with 
: a frank and chearful Countenance : A Man muſt 
OT T 18 os. X 


Looks. K 2 n 


* tee Good Deeds witl os 
e gem God Der wh Go 
| poſe) IWhy — you make ſuch 


Nr e Why id not you come 10 me 
would you „ body 


2 Matter 

ſooner? 4 

£ ef I take it ill gbat you 500 2 . 
mendation; Pray let there be no morg 


Necom 
+ this ; but when you have occafion hereafter, 
cn to me upon pay. own account, That's the 


TOUS 22 the Receiver can ſay to 
Fin? Wet What Cue 1 bas this been 10 <4 


never 
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never was any thing done ſo generouſly, ſo 
tenderly, wb 6 good a Grace. What #s it I 
would vot do to ſerve this Man! A thouſand 
times as much another _- could not haue 
given me this Satisfaction. ſuch a Caſe, let 
the Benefit be never ſo conſiderable, the manner 
of conferring it is yet the nobleſt part. Where 
there is — — of e, Countenance, 
or Behaviour, a Man had be without it. 
A flat Denial is infinitely before a vexatious 
Delay; as a quick Death is a Mercy, compard 
_— 1 ball 
Ins, oeſſions, after a e, 
- a — * Ke — 1 * to 

y long for a Benefit, let it be never ſo great; 
and he that holds me needleſly in pain, loſes 
two precious things, Time, and the Proof of 

| Friendſhip. Nay, the very Hint of a Man's 
Wants comes many times too late. If I had 
Money, ſaid Socrates, I would buy me a Cloak. 
They that knew he wanted one, ſhould have 
pirates the very .Intimation of that want. 

t is not the Value of the Preſent, but the Bene- 
volence of the Mind, that we are to conſider. 


/ ² A Ä AE. 6 LD, 


yl come 
whi 1 with 


rather an 


ition than a Bounty, 
C4 at 
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SOME Favours are to be con- 
* SomeFavours fer'd in * Pablick; others in Pri- 

| 3 rag „vate. In Publick the Rewards of 
os. great Actions; as Honours, Char- 
ge,, or whatſoever elſe gives a 
Man Reputation in the World; the good 
Offices we do for a Man in Want, 
under Reproach ; theſe ſhould be known only to 
thoſe that have the Benefit of them. Nay, not 

to them neither, if we can handſomely conceal 
it from 3 favour came: 9 — : 
crecy in many Caſes, is a main part of tt ; 

ref There was a good man that had a Friend, 
| who was both Poor and Sick, and aſham'd to 


oven his Condition: He privately convey'd a 


Bag of Money under his Pillow, that he might 

ſeem rather to find than receive it. Provided 
I know that I give it, no matter for his knowing 
from whence it comes that receives it. Many a 


man ſtands in need of help, that has not the 


| face to confeſs it: If the diſcovery may give 
| let it lie conceaFd; He that gives to 
be ſeen, would never relieve a man in the Dark. 
It would be tedious to run through all the Ni- 
| ceties that may occur upon this Subject. But 
in two words, he muſt be a Wiſe, a Friendly, 
and a Well-bred man, that perfectly acquits 
himſelf in the Art, and Duty of Obliging ; for 
all his Actions muſt be ſquared according to 
the Meaſures of Civility, Good Nature, and 
r Po — 


CHAP. 


iſtreſs or 
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„ 
The Difference and Value of Benefits. 


E have already ſpoken of Benefits in 

y y General; the Matter and the Intention, 
together with the Manner of conferring them. 
It follows now, in Courſe to ſay ſomething of 
the Value of them ; which is rated, either by the 
Good they do us, or by the Inconvemience they 
00 „ N of 
a judicious Regard to Circumſtance, and Occa- 
— Suppoſe I fave a Man from Drowning, 
the Advantage of Life is all one to him, from 
what hand ſoever it comes, or by what means: 
But, yet there may be a vaſt difference in the 
Obligation. -I may do it with Hazard, or with 
Security; with Trouble, or with Eaſe; Willing- 
ly or by Compulſion; upon Interceſſion, or with 
out it: I may have a proſpect of Vain Glory, or 
__ * * in K — * 

an hundred By-Ends to 3 every point 
does exceedingly 9 Caſe. Two perſons 
may part with the ſame Sum of Money, and 
yet not the ſame Benefit; the One had it of his 
own, and it was but a little out of a great deal; 
the Other borrowed it, and beſtowd upon me 
that which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to their 
Matter : The 'Ous cf-them frame p and down, 

nd comes home again weary, without finding 
him; the other falls to play with his Compa- 
mons at the Wheel of Fortune, ſees him by 
chance paſſing by, delivers him his Errand, and 
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brings him. He that found him by chance de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed ; and he that ſought for 
him, and miſs d him, to be rewarded for his 


good Will. 1 5 
IN ſome Caſes we value * the 
Ae ualue he Thing; in others the Labour, and 
Late, 14 Artendance. What can be more 
Life and Health ? and yet 


we n and —_ only for 
2 Lr f we buy 

* things cheap, it matters not, ſo long as tis a 
2 Tis no Obligation from the Seller, if 
no body elſe will give him more fort. What 
would not a Man give to be ſet aſhore in a 
Tempeſt? For a Houſe in a Wilderneſs? A Shel- 
ter in a Storm? A Fire, or a bit of Meat, when 
a Man's pinch'd with Hunger or Cold? A De- 
fence againſt Thieves, and a Thouſand other 
Matters of great Moment, that coſt but little? 
And yet we know that the Skipper has but his 
freight for our Paſſage; and the Carpenters and 
Bricklayers do their Work by the day. Thoſe 
are many times the greateſt Obligations, in trath, 
which, in vulgar Opinion are the ſinalleſt : as 
Co to the Sick, Poor, Captives; good 
Council, keeping of People from Wickedneſs, Ec. 
Wherefore we ſhould reckon our ſelves to owe 
moſt for the Nobleſt Benefits. If the Phyſician 
adds Care, and Friendſhip, to the duty of his 
_ Calling, and the Tutor, to the common method 
of his buſineſs; I am to eſteem of them as the 
neareſt of my Relations: for, to watch with me; 
to be troubled for me; and to put off all other 


Patients for my ſake; is a particular kindneſs: 
and ſo it is in my Tutor, if he takes more py 


i!! YÄ½ T8 "uy 2 hd FF 


AG „ n 130 


| Tome Caſes di 
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with me than with the reſt of my fellows. It is 
not enough, 


I. wh the one his 
nei 


e above for their Friend- 


if he does 


— 2 Low 


3 He that 


82 "y 
the greateſt 


worth taking, gives 
, this is the Preſent 
which Fſchines, 2 poor iple of — 
made to his e atter of great 
Confideration z Others may have given you much, 
fays he, but Tam the only Man that bas left no- 
thing 10 bumſelf: This Gift, ſays Socrates, you 
ſhall never repent of, for 1 will take care to 
return it better than ] found it: So that a hrave 
Mind can never want Matter for Liberality in 
the meaneſt Condition; for, Nature has 1th 
kind to us, that where we have nothing of For. 
tunes, we may . 
. K. Lr 
0 an 
A will be foremoſt, it i ned ly a i 
th the latter, as with one Wri- 
rg upon an other; it does in a great meaſure 8 
former, and keep it from appearing, 
but it does not quite take it away, We may in 
wide tn and both Requite the 
One, and 1 4 og or otherwiſe com. 
— Yo to know whether I am Creditor, or 
have obligd me in my Servant, 
but wounded me in my Brother; you have ſavd 
my Son, but you have deſtroy * 
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this Inſtance, I will allow as much as Piety, and 
Juſtice, and Good Nature will bear; bar i an 
not willing to ſet an Injury againſt a Benefit. 

I would have ſome reſpect to "the Time; the 
Obligation came firſt; _— 13 the one 
was deſi gned, the other againſt ill : under 
_ _ theſe Confiderations I would amplify the Bene- 
fit, and leſſen the Injury; and extinguiſh the one 
with the other ; nay, would pardon the Injury 
even without the Benefit, but much more 2frer it. 
Not that a Man can bg bound by one Benefit to 
ſuffer all forts of Injufles; for, there are ſome 
Caſes wherein we lie under no Obligation for a 
Benefit; becauſe a greater Injury; abſolves it: As 
for Example, A Man helps me out of a Law- 
Suit, and afterwards commits a Rape upon my 
Daughter ; where the ag, 3 cancels 
the antecedent Obligation. A Man lends me a 

little Money, and then ſets my Houſe on fire: 
the Debtor is here turned Creditor, when the 
Injury out-weighs the Benefit. Nay, if a Man 
_ does but ſo much as R of a E 
done, and grow Sour and Inſolent upon 

upbraid pale it : If hedid it only * * — 
er other reaſon, * 
4 in ſome degree, more, or leſs, acquitted 
of the Obligation. I am — at all debelden to 

1 him that makes me the Inſtrument of his own 
> Advantage. He that does me good for his own 
fake, FII do him good for mine. | 
1 * SfrrOSE a Man makes Suit 
1 21. for a * Place, and cannot obtain it, 


m. but upon the Ranſom of ten Slaves 
oy” out of the Gallies. If there be 
Th ag vv" for 


nothing 
their Redemption z but they are indehrod 10 


ney; odlides ihe.” cally as a part of Perſmat. 


ver, and the Ferry 3 
of him: He reflected upon it as honour done 


is ſome abatement to the Obli 3 


Ed. St. id Aa i. ACS 
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him for the Choice, where he might have taken 


Ten others as well as theſe. Put the Caſe again, 
that by an AQ of Grace ſo many Priſoners are 
to be releaſed, their Names to be drawn by Lot, 
and mine happens to come out among the reſt : 
One part of my Obligarion is to him that pur 
me 14 a Capaticy of Freedom, and, the other is to 
8 for my being one of that Number. 

greatelt Benefits of all have no Witneſſes, 


but 2 concealed in the Conſcience. 


| — THERES a great difference berwixt a Com- 
tion, and a Particular; 


22 — Country Mo- * Obligatims 


u and | 5 


the whole. Plato * d the R- 
Man would take no Money 


to himſelf; and told him, Thar Plato was in 
Debr. But Plato, when he found it to be no 
more than he did for others, recalled his Word, 
For, ſays he, Plato ti // ore nothing in parti- 
cular, or a Benefit in Common; what I orre 3 1 


X athers, 1 will pay with others. 


SOME will have it, that the 
Necelficy * of wiſhing a "wn, * Obligations 


tion in the doing of him a g Office. But, I 


fay, on the contrary, that it is the greater, be- 
cauſe the good 


will cannot be chang'd. Tis 
one thing to ſay, That a Man could not but do 


me — that Civility, becauſe he was forc d 


to it; and another thing, That he could not 

21 good will of dotng it as hve 
rr 

force; in the other to himſelf; The unchange- 

able 200d Will is an 2 — „ 
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out of her 
what we owe 
CONE. Shall be bs Aid wo WU, th 
may change his Mind next moment? 
ſhall we queſtion the Will of the 1 
whoſe Nature admits no change > Muſt the 
8 tions, and fall foul one upon ano- 
ther? Muſt the Sun ſtand ſtill in the middle of 
his Courſe, and Heaven and Earth drop into Con- 
fuſion? * n the 
Univerſe; the Harmony 1 
_—_ und the mhple, trans of Mons tht: 
* in 4 Aby13? O 
leſs than this Lene to comigce the. World. of 
their audacious and impertinent Follies? It is 
not to 4 * Bode 20 
; Tor, in ae 103 
| ver be . nd 
we or no: ubtedly 
the Principal Cauſe, is the unalterable Law of 
God. Providence is not mov'd by any thing 
. wow! but, — 2 is an gr: 
Law ; an Immutable Decree 
inp of- * mee Goth 
0 perſevering; ior. he never 
Hifi ih cur NS ES 
as with our Earth! 
of us, and pan before he made IS 
far? unto: : OR CR os 
| Tim tov we fight of Fon, nds 
carries 200Ve: 
turally aſpires to the Con =— 
and Divine Myſteries How a Phrenſie 
zs it now, to undervalue; 7, to.contemn, and 
to diſtlaim. theſe Divine without 


| ————— iN 


30 
and, to ſay, _— 
Courſe, does not diſcharge 


may have 


1 Chance has 
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— CH AP. IX. 5 


An honeſt Man a” Ous done i t 
˖ 


T1 2 Ks. in the World for a Generous, and 
Magnificent ſaying, that, Is a Shame for 

a Abe 10 be Out-done in Courteſie : And, its 
worth the while to.examine both the Truth of 
it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, there can be no 
Shame in 2 Virtuous Emulation; and, Secondly, 
there can be no Victory without crofling the 
Cudgels, and yielding the Cauſe. One Man 
have the of Strength, of Means, 
Lr 
upon vents o yet 
good Willa imiuren to the Vi Gr 
in yet One 

ae tes of he One For it is not 

in a as in a Courſe; where he 
ö 


many times 
hand in the Succeſs. Where the Con- 
x is about Benefits; and that the One has 
not — a Good Will, but Matter to work 
upon; and à Power to put that Good Intent 
in Execution : And the Other has barely a Good 
Will, without either the Means, or the Occa- 
fon of a Requital; if he does bur affeftionately 
with it, and endeavour it ; the latter is no more 


in Courteſie, than he is in Courage, 
that dies with his Sword in his Hand, and his Face 


bs Sac bes without ſhrinking, maintains 


where Fortune is Partial, Tis 
* 


Poſt: 
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enough that the Good Will is equal. There are 
two Errors in this Propofition : Firſt, to imply, 
| that a good Man may be Overcome; and then 
to imagine, that any thing Shameful can befal 
him. The Spartans prohibited all thoſe Exer. 
ciſes where the Victory was declard by the Con- 
feſſion of the Contendent. The 300 Fabiz were 
never faid to be Conquered, but Slain ; nor R- 
gulus to be Overcome, though he was taken Pri. 
ſoner by the Cart baginians. The Mind may ſtand 
firm under the greateſt Malice, and _ 
Fortune; and yet the Giver and the 
continue upon equal Terms: — ke 
drawn Battel, when two Combatants are parted, 
though the One has loſt more Blood than the 
| Other. He that knows how to Owe a Courteſie 
and heartily wiſhes that he could Requite it, is 
_ Invincible; 80 that Man LG be as Grate- 
ful as he pleaſes. 'Tis your —_— to give, 
'Tis my Fortune that I can only Receive. What 
Advantage now has your Chance over my Virtue? 
But, there are ſome Men that have Philoſophizd 
themſelves almoſt out of the ſenſe: of Human 
Affectious; as Diqgenes, that walked Naked 
and Unconcerned, through the middle of ex- 
anders Treaſures, and was as well in other Mens 
Opinions, as in his Own, even above Alexander 
who, at that time, had the whole World 
2 eet: For there was more that the One 
dorn d to Take, than that the Other had in his 
2 ag And, it is a greater Generofity 
for a Begger to Refuſe Money, than for a Prince 
to beſtow it. This is a remarkable Inſtance of 
an immoveable Mind; and theres hardly any 
contending with it; but a Man is never the leis 
3 ble 
wands ; 
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Enemy; nor the Fire one 5 the weaker, for not 
conſuming an Incombuſtible Body; nor a Sivord 
ever a whit the worſe for not cleaving a Rock 
that is impenetrable; neither is a grateful Mind 
overcome 11 of — * F -25:5 
No matter for the inequality of the things Gi- 
ven, and Received. 5 as, in point 7 goed 
Affection, the two Parties ſtand upon the ſame 
Level. Tis no Shame not to overtake a Man; 
if we follow him as faſt as we can. That Tu- 
mor of a Man, the vain-glorious Alexander, 
was us d to make his boaſt, that never any Man 
went beyond him in Benefits; and yet he livd 

to ſee a poor Fellow in a Tub, to whom there 
was nothing that he could Give, and froni whom 


8 2 that he 28 away. 
a p © Man to fyto the wary. 4 Wiſe Priend,. 


of an Invincible Minc toquir ſcores deg} | 


with the Bounties of a Plentiful For- 2 | 


tune; but, it does often fall out, that the 
turns which he cannot make in ind, are more 
than re in dignity and value, Arcbelaus, 
2 King of Macedon, invited Soerater to his 
Palace; but he;excuſed himſelf as unwillig to 
receive greater _ ſr rg as rp 
que. This perhaps was not Pride in Socrates, 

bur Croſs 1 for he was b grey 
accept of ſomething which. poſſihiy might have 

been unworthy of him: Beſide That he was a 
Man of Liberty, and loth to make himſelf a 
voluntary Slave. The Truth of it is, that Ar- 
chelaus had. more need of Socrates, than Socra- 
tes of Archelaus; for, he wanted a Man to teach 
him the Art of Life, and Death, and the Skill 


of Government; to read the of Nature to 
* D hin 


Sum, andthe Earrb, and all would be well a 
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him, and ſhew him the Light at Noon-day: 
He wanted a Man, that, when the Sun was in 
an Eclipſe, and he had lock'd himfelf up in all 
the horrour, and deſpair imaginable; he wanted 

4 Man, I fay, to deliver him from his Appre- 
|  henfions, and to the Prodigy to him, 

Tin cel ther That there was no mote int, 
that the Moon was got berivixe the 


— 1 Let the World Judge bow, 
Archelaus his Bounty, or Socrates his 5 755 
| would have been the greater Preſent: He does 
: e and Friend - 
that does not know a wile Friend, to be 

1 wg Ben: of Preſents. A Rarity atve to be 
12 not only in a Family, but in an A 

N nd. no where mote wanted than whete 


rer 5 yu a Bene oor, 2 985 1 an 


55 and habe it not; BED — of 
3 A Converſatie e 
* Diſcourſe With- 


Deli , and Profit 

tit Flattery ; kind Atteniot Whefe he delibe- 
Ates; and Faith inviolablle ke truſts, I 
_ may bring him to love, and Knomledgeof Trath; 


| dim frm the Errors of If 
and teach dim to diſtinguiſh dehnt 
_ and Paraſites; 


4. 


- 


_— 
- 
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can no more be without a Creditor than a Huſt 
band without a Wife. Some body muſt Give, 
lids ad 0 —_ 
nor 2 
from one hand to the other. What if a Man 
ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe? thete's nothing 


loft, for, he that gives it has it: And he that 


ccc One Man do that; to which TWO Parties are 


and he that Receives, are one and the 


for he obeys his Nature, that 
„ Icll 


him Liberal, that gives to himſelf; or Good Na- 
rc, parks ina or Pitiful, that is 
Bo 1 
5 to 

my Alf. Nature. 4 Benefit is a Voluntary 
but, to do good to my Self is a ers 
Ee Was ever any Mam 
out of a or for help 
Thieves? Or, What if I —— 
| hers Man may N Benefit upon melt: 
Nr. it, for he returns it an: the 
inſtant that he receives dt. No Man Gives, 
Odes er rhakes a Rerum; bur to anbther." Ho 


ſo 
ER, ws 


twoperſons. SI's Mat Give to hi 

Sell tohimfetf: Bus 6 fil, foro atienatwibablig 
amd td tranſlate the righit of it to Another 20, 
to mate a Man boch the-Giver, and the Resei- 
0 . That's 2 — 


when it ĩs 
= 


be Required: bur he that Giies to to mL 
| — Receive what he Gives; 
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all Benefits are Given for the Receivers ſake, but 
that which a Man does for himſelf, is for the 
ſake of the Giver. 

THIS is one of thoſe Subtilties, which, 
though hardly worth a Man's while, yet it is not 
Jabor abſolurel _ _ There is more of 
Trick and than Solidity , and yet 
err mane of Div TX; 5-4 
to paſs awaya - vg, pa 
—ẽ 


— 4 * ** A 


CHAP. = 


— * 7 * , — W I * a _ * 99 K — 


r one Man ma be oblig'd Bass- 
* N 
Hk Queſtion now before us 


requires Di- 

.£ fiinfion, and Caution.- For, = be 
bork Narural, and to wiſh well to my 
Friend's Friend; yet, a Second-band Benefu does 
not bind me any farther, 'than to a Second-band 
Gratitude; 8 that I may receive great Satife 
faktion and Advantage, from a good Office done 

to my Friend, and yet lie under no Obligation 


my fell. Or, if any Man thinks otherwiſe 3-F 


muſt ask him in the firſt place, Where it begins? ; 
and How far it extends? that it may not be 
boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man obliges the Son; 


n Brother? 

| not u too? 

The Wi The Sifter > The Mother? Nay, 

upon all that have an e N dim? anl. 

13 Lovers of his Friends ? * 
— Wo? „ am 


upon the Farher ? 
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this Ciſe we rſt have Recourſe, as is Rid here. 
tofore, to the Intention of the Benefactor; and 
fix the Obligation upon unto whom the 
Kindneſs was if a ning, or Bf 


Ground, keeps my Houſe from or 

| Ying, W Ni to me, , for Em the * 

and any H and Land are infenfihble. But 
he fave rhe Life of my Son, tlie Benefit is to my 
Son; itisa Joy, 41 Comfort to me, but no 
Obligation, I am as much concern d as 1 
fire a Sn ax hap apy in the and the 5 
in the Err 3 

: tim, And, I I ſhould 1 as unhappy as is poſſible 
but, it does not Fol , that I muſt 


for it; for the Queſtion ianor, To hom 

it coihes afterward to be Fm d, but who is 

| whom it — 
Ki ven Bee, Al for. 
ſou preſerve mie too: 
my ſelf 15 
may n Nn: 
enen; bel 


* have nn n 
Ui: bur, that does 
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and Satisfaction that I receive in his Sa 

be il Gal ora Bn: Aon me 
er for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone 

Ne 9er coat be a WI ill, an Intention, to make 


it an Obligation. You fave the 3 without ſo 
— er the Father; 2 Be without ſo 
thinking of him; vou 


wobl h haye done the ſame * even | ener; bor 
hated him. + 4. farther II 
of Dialogue; the on is this; if you 
meant Him de Kine He Sante for i its 
7 Ts enjoy the fruit of it, without being 

gel by i : Bu if ie was don for My fake 
= am I accomptable, Or, howſoever, u w_—_ 
an occaſion, I am ready to do you al the | 
ere not as the Return of à Be. 
nefit, but as the Earnet of a Frienhip which 
den to challenge nei ut to entertain 
& of Honour, and of Jultice, rather than 
Ha! * deeper e 

— 8 e Del 


d ine i Burial; if he 
— it as to m beholden to him: 


kevouls have een 


| / 3 F 
RO a AER; ſions C Caſt, where. 
F obligd., for 5. +2 Ml 4 
and the ſortiſh Extract of an an- E ap fe 
cient Nobility may be preſert d be- ſas thoſe 
fore a beter Mar, — is but of r are m 
ys ſtanding, And it is but _— 
reaſonable to pay a Reverence even to the Me. 
mory of eminent Virtues. He that is not illuſtrious 


| 2 9 ſo ne Pon, 
4 


3 and that 
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of his Anceſtors, Aud there is a Gratitude to be 
Entail'd upon the Off- ſpring of famous Progeni- 
tors. Was it not for the Faber ſake, that Ci. 

rero the Son was made Conſul ? And, was it not 

the Eminence of one Pompey, that raisd and dig- 

nify'd the reſt of his Family? How came Caligu- 

la to be the Emperor of the World? a Man 6 
Quel, that he ſpilt Blood as greedily as If he 
Ss were to drink it ; the Empire was not given: to 
Himſelf, but to his Father Germanicus 3 Arbra- 

ver Man deſerved that for him, which de could 

never have challenged upon his own Merit: What 

was it that prefert d Fabius Perſicus 2 (whoſe ve- 

: ry Mouth was the uncleanneſt Part about him ;) 
- E it, Loy the F260 Dea, for the that 10 
5 generouſly oppo or Valery 

of the Ty Cone? bo * 

renn Provideace & fr i 
. gracious to the wicked Poſterity of 
2 4 an Honourable Race, The -Cdun- 
5 2 * 2 _—_— are a 
=” Kings for Weir pw. 
a (Men are made King len de 

2 5 Others, for their Anceſtors fas wthdſt- 
though neglected in their! Lives, Kune 
tobe N 3 their Iſſue. Ani, k 
IS but that our titude ſhould ertend as 
Har as de cl dei Rei Aten 
Fixamples Es; * T0. 101875997 
3 "4+ ee 4-6 1 95 OY * 
CC 5 Stag. 
bt a F213 0 bao 
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CHAP. Il 
The BemefaBfor muſt have no By-Ends. | 


7E come now to the main point of the 
Matter in Queſtion; that 1 
ther or no it be a thing defirable in it ſelf, the 
Giving and Receiving of Benefits? There is a 
Sec of Philoſophers; that accounts nothing Va- 


Virtue Mercenary: An Unmanly Miſtake. - 
imagine, that the Hope of Gain, or Fear of _ 


part to attend 3 
or Difficulries. Shall I fee an 
preſſed at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him, 


becauſe it carries along with it | and a 


; HF good Conſtience? And for the fame Reaſon, and = 
N no other, (to 1 to the Subject in hand) 
let a Man. alſo be Bountiful. The School of 


s, 


Inable, but what is Profitable ; and makes all = 

xinly Miſtake -to 
ſhould make a Man either the more, of the Jes 
ger 


High vay again! Vn ear o 45 Aj 
head? And, chuſe rather to! fir fil. the cqiicr 
Spectator of Fraud and Violence? Why will 


Epicurus, Tm ſure, will never ſwallow this 
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+ od 4 Tribe a © 

oluptuous Philoſophers ;) They tell you, That 
Vim — the Gerrant and 2 — 

o, lays Epicurus, I am not for Pleaſure nei. 
ther, 2 But, Why then for Plea- 
fre, oy 3 Not that the Streſs of 
the Co as vpn the Order only ; for, 
4 the Dignuy, is now 
under > go "is the Office of Vine to Su- 
to Lead, and to Govern; But, the 


* 'd i are, to Su to 
Jars you bu __—_ Bur ts 


ul fay, is to the purpoſe, Fo — 
2 there can be no Hap- 
withopt Virtue : Take away that, ſays 
icurus, and Pm as little a Friend to Pleaſure 
. you, The Pinch, in ſhort, is this; Winer 
| NFirmeijt ſelf be the Supreme 2 

Qufe ol it: 74 
OT; (cup 


. KN F Sr a comms ric n 


0 So 
A e 
_ Comparing of of two 
Dppalies and proſe'd Enemies, in 3 fore 
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Tfeaſonable Mercies: There never was yet any 
Man fo Inſenſible, as not to Feel, See, and Un. 
derſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of 
Nature; though many have been ſo obſtinately 


Ungrateful, as not to confeſs it: Nor is any 
Man fo as not to be a Partaker in that 


Divine Bounty. Some Benefits, tis true, may 
15 pear to be unequally divided. But, tis no 
matter yet that we Poſſeſs in Common; 

and, which Nature has beftow'd upon us in her 
very ſelf. If God be not Bountiful, whence is it 
that we have all that we pretend to? That which 
we Give, and that which we Deny; that which 
we Lay up, and that which we Squander away? 

| Thoſe innumerable Delights, for the Entertain- 
ment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our Under- 
ſtandings? Nay. that Copious Matter even for 
L it lf? For, care is gary Tome only for 
our Neceſſities, but alſo for our Pleaſures, and 
for the Gratifying of all our Senſes, and Appe- 
tites. So many pleaſant Groves, Fruitful, and 
Salutary Plants; fo many fair Rivers that ſerve 
us, both for Recreation, Plenty, and Commerce: 
Vicifhrudes of Seaſons; Varieties of Food, by 
Nature made ready to our hands; all forts of 


| Curiofities, and of Creatures; and the whole 


Crearion it ſelf Subjected to Mankind for Health, 
| Medicine and Dominion. We can be thank- 
| ful to a Friend for a few Acres, or a little 
Money; and yet for the Freedom and Command 
f the whole Earth, and for the great Benefits 
of our Being, as Life Health, and Reaſon, we 
look upon our ſelves as under no Obligation. 
It a Man beſtows upon us a Houſe that is de- 
licarely beautified with Paintings, Statues, Gild- 
ings, and Marble, we make a Wr 
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of it. and yet it lies at the Mercy of a Puff of 
Wind che Snuff of a Candle, and a hundred 
other Accidents, to lay it in the Duſt. x 
is it nothing now to {leep under the Cano 
Heaven, where we have the Globe of the 
for our place of Repoſe, and the Glories of the 
Heavens for our Spectacle? How comes it, that 
we ſhould ſo much value what we have, and 
at the ſatne time be ſo unthankful for ir? | 
hence is it that we have our Breath, the Com- 
forts of Light, and of Heat, the very Blood 
that runs in our Veins? The Cattel that 1 1 78 
and the Fruits of the Earth that . the 
Whence. have we the Growth of our i 
S and the Faculties 
Mable, ©. The "HE 15 5 of 
6-1 every is: in it 
ME, and. it is the of God that raiſes it 
out of the. duck, Ing and Motion. Jo fay 


nk Ons charming Varieties of, Muſics 
{he charming e ous Proviſionz, for the 


— then e | 


f 1 E15 L. this fas E pieurur, we 


3 ee ah 


—— God, 1 beech ye? AS_ 2 


if they. were n 


and the ſame Power, 1 le, 5 


in every. part of it. 
8 
by Fejerver. OL us it 0. 
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as in Pl 


er in ir $ 


ſelf, it — have no Dependence upon the 
9 5 Man; for let us give it When, 


How, ot Whereſdever we pleaſe, it would be 


ſtill a Benefit. This does not at all affect our 
Aſſertion: For the wor © the Matter, the Man- 


ner, and the Time, are rcnmſtances abſolutely 


to tke Reaſon of the Action; there 
muſt We rigs — all reſpefts to make 
It is thy . 


Traſk and yet rhere may be a or a place, 
EE ona We 


the Renoumeihg of it, and = T_T 


up; and the ave Rule holds in Benefits; [ will 
neither render the One, tot beſtow the : 


the of the Reteiver. A wicked Man, 
will run all Riſtves to do an Isjury; and to 


compaſs his Revenpe ; ſhall not an honeſt 
Man venture as far to e e All Be- 
nefits malt de Graruitbus, — Als the 


prop y the driving of a Trade, t - 
2 Generous Commerce. This for 
rather a Truck than a Benefit ; and he 
deſerhes to be Couſa's, that 'Gives any thing 
in hope of a Return. And, in truth, Whar 
— 
ro 


5 Conſcience. Epicurus P 


Profit ſure; That's Vulgar, and Mechanicque; 
and he that does not contemn it, can never be 
Grateful. And then for G/ory, tis a migh 
matter indeed for a Man to Boaſt of doing his 
Duty. We are to Give, if it were only to 
avoid not Giving; If any thing comes ont, tis 
clear. Gain; and, at worſt, there's nothing loſt, 
beſide, that One Benefit well placed, makes a- 
mends for a Thouſand Miſcarriages. It is not 
that I would exclude the BenefaCtor neither, for 
being himſelf the better for a Good Office he 
does for another. Some there are that do us 
good only for their own ſakes; Others, for ours; 
and ſome again for both. He that does it for 
me in Common with himſelf, if he had a Pro- 
ſpect upon both in the doing of it, I am oblig'd 
to him for it; and glad with all my heart that 
he had a ſhare int. Nay, I were ungrateful, 
and unjuſt, if I ſhould not Rejoice, that what was 
- beneficial to me, might be ſo Thewiſe iſe to himſelf. . 

1 10 now to the Matter of 
teſt Herari. Gratitude, and * Ingratitude; wary 
and 


tude, and love never was any Man 2 ſo wic 
the contrary, AS not to approve of the one, 
deteſt the other; as the two things 

in the whole World, the one to be the moſt 
Abominated, the other the moſt Eſteem d. The 
very Story of an Ungrateful Action puts us out 
of all Patience, and gives us a loathing for the 
Author of it. That Inhumane Villain, we cry, 
to do ſo borrid a thing: Not that inconſiderate 
Fool, for omitting ſo profitable a Virtue ; which 
plainly ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, both 
of the one, and of the other, and that we are 
led tot by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, and of 
ics God to be with- 
out 
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; 
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out Power, and without Arms; above fear him 
ſelf, and as little to be feared. He places him 
betwixt the Orbs, Solitary and Idle, out of the 
Reach of Mortals, and neither hearing our 
Prayers, nor minding our Concerns; and allows 
him only ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect, as we 


pay to our Parents. If a Man ſhould ask him 


now, why any Reverence at all, if we have no 
Obligation to him ? Or rather, Why that greater 
Reverence to his fortuitous Atoms? His Anfwer 
would be, That it is for their Majeſty, and their 
Admirable Nature, and not out of any Hope or 
Expedtation from them. So that by his proper 
Confeſſion, a thing may be defirable for irs own 
Worth. But, ſays he, Gratitude is a Virtue that 
has commonly Profit annex d to it. And where's 
the Virtue, ay I, that has not? Bur ſtill the 
Virtue is to be valu'd for it ſelf, and not for the 
Profit that attends it: There is no Queſtion, but 
Gratitude for Benefits received, is the ready 
way to procure more; and in requiting one 
Friend, we enco many; but, theſe Acceſ- 
ſions fall in by the By; and, if I were ſure that 
the doing of good Offices would be my Ruine, 
I would yet purſue them. He that Viſits the 
Sick, in hope of a „ let him be never ſo 
Friendly in all other Caſes, I look upon him in 
is to be no better than a Raven, that watches 
weak Sheep, only to peck out the eyes ont. 
We never Give with ſo much Judgment 
: 2 — the . 5 
Nthout any Regard to the of it; for, our 
Underſtandings are Corrupted by Fear, Hope, 


ER CHAP. 


ſeveral Stations and Duties; For, both the Gi- 


JD 
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CHAP. XIII. 


"There are many Caſes wherein a Man may 
be minded of a Benefit, but it is very 
rarely to be Challeng d, and never to be 
-— . = 


F the World were as wiſe, and as — 
it ſhould be, there would be no need of Cau- 
tion or Precept, how to behave our ſelves in our 


ver and the Receiver would do what they ought 
to do of their own Accord: The one would be 
Bountiful, and the other Grateful; and, the on- 
ly way of minding a Man of one Turn, 
would be the following of it. with another. But 
as the Caſe ſtands, we muſt take other Meaſures, 
and conſult the beſt we can, the Common Eaſe, 
and Relief * Mankind. 
As there are ſeveral ſorts of 
Diers nt * Ungrateful Men, ſo there 2 
of Ingratitude, be ſeveral ways „ 
. them; either by Artifice, 
Admonition, or Reprook, — ca, to the = 
mor of the Perſon, and the Degree of the Of. 
| fence: Provided alwa s, that as well in the 
Re- mindi A Man of a as in the Be- 
2 t, the Good of the iver be the 
Fg intended. There is a. Curable 
1 and an Incurable; there is a Sloth- 
ful, a Neglectful, a Proud, a. Diſſembling, 2 
Diſclaiming, 2 Heedleſs, a 7 and a. Ma- 
licious Ingratitude; and, the Application muſt 
be ſuited to the Murer we have to work 2 
get 
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A gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Authority, 
Advice, or Reprehenſion; a Father, a Husband, 
2 Friend, may do good in the caſe. There are 
2 fort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh People, that live 
as if they were aſleep, and muſt be Lugg'd and 
Pinch'd to wake them. Theſe Men are betwixt 
Grateful, and Ungrateful; they will neither de- 
ny an Obligation, nor return it, and only want 
uickning. I will do all I can to hinder any 
Man from ill doing, but eſpecially a Friend, 
and yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. 
I will rub up his Memory with new Benefits: 


if that will not ſerve, PII proceed to good Coun- : 


ſel, and from thence to Rebuke : If all fails, 
TIl look upon him as a Deſperate Debtor, and 
een let him alone in his Ingratitude, without 
making him my Enemy: for, no Neceſſity ſhall 
ever make me ſpend time, in wrangling with 
i f 
50 ASSIDUITY of Obliging, 
Strikes upon the Conſcience , as * Perſeverance 
well as the Memory, and purſues in Obliging. 
an Ungrateful Man, till he becomes 
Grateful : If one good Office will not do't, try 
* and then a Third. No Man can be 
ſo eſs, but either Shame, Occaſion, or 
Example, will at ſome time or other prevail 
upon him. The very Beaſts themſelves, even 
Lions and Tigers, are gain d by good Uſage: Be- 
fide, that one Obligation does naturally draw on 
Mother; and a Man would not willingly leave 
his own Work imperfect. I have helpt him 
thus far, and I'll ev'n. go through with it now. 
So that over and above the Delight, and the 
Virtue of Obliging, one good turn is a Shooing- 
horn to another, This, en v 
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the moſt Effectual, as well as the moſt Ge- 


nerous. 5 3 
. In ſome & Caſes it muſt be car- 
7 RON on ry d more home; as in that of Ju- 
 mindedof a Be ius 2 who, as he was hearing 
neft, a Cauſe, the Defendant finding him- 
elf pinch'd; Sir, ſays he, Do not 
you remember a Strain you got in your Ancle, 
_ when 2 commanded in Spain; and that à Sol- 
dier lent you bis Cloak for a Cuſhing, upon the 
— 1 of a 25 Rock, under the Shade of a little 
rec, in the beat of the Day? I remember it 
Perfellly well, fays Ceſar, and that when I waz 
ready to Choak with Thirſt, an honeſt Fellow 
| fetch'd me a draught of Water in bis Helmet. 
But, that Man, and that Helmet, (ſays the Sol- 
dier) Does Cæſar think that he could not know 
them again if be ſaw them? The Man perchance 
I might, (ſays Ceſar ſomewhat offended) but not 
the Helmet; but What's this Story to my Buſi- 
neſs? Jou are none of the Man. Pardon me, 
Sir, ſays the Soldier, I am that very Man; but 
Ceæſar may well forget me, for I haue been Tre- 
: ad ence, and loft an Eye at the Battle of 
unda, where that Helmet too had the Honour 

to be cleft with a Spaniſh Blade. Ceſar took it 
as it was intended; and, it was an honourable, 
and a prudent way of refreſhing his Memory. 
But, this would not have gone down ſo well 
with Tiberius; for, when an Old Acquaintance 
of his began his Addreſs to him, with Tow re- 
member, Ceſar. No, ſays Ceſar, (cutting him 
ſhort) Ido not remember what I WAS. Now, 
with him, it was better to be Forgotten, than 
 Remembred : for, an Old Friend was as bad as 
an Informer. It is a common thing ay 
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hate the Authors of their Preſerment, as the Wit- 
neſſes of their mean Original. ca 
There are ſome People well enough diſposd 


to be * Grateful, but they cannot 


hit upon't without a Prompter: Some People 
they xo litttle ike School-Boys, — "= 
that have Treacherous Memories: 5 4 Prom- 
tis but helping them here and there prer. 

with a word, when they ſtick, and 

they l go through with their Leſſon; they muſt 
be taught ro be Thankful, and *tis a fair ſtep, 

if we can but bring them to be willing, and 
only offer at it. Some Benefits we have _ 
ted; ſome we are not willing to remember. 
He is Ungrateful that diſowns an Obligation; 
and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or, to his Power, 
does not Requite it; but, the worlt of all is he 
that forgets it. Conſcience, or Occafion may re- 
rive the reſt, but here, the very Memory of it is 
loſt. Thoſe Eyes that cannot endure the Light 
are — but thoſe are ſtark blind that cannot 
ſee it. I do not love to hear People ſay, Ala! 
poor Man, he has forgotten it : As if that were 

the Excuſe of Ingratitude, which is the very 

cauſe of it: For, it he were not 8 he 
would not be Fo |, and lay that out of the 


way which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in 


fight. He that thinks, as he ought to do, of re- 
quiting a Benefit, is in no danger of forgetting 
it. There are indeed ſome Benefits ſo great, that 
they can never flip the Memory; but, thoſe 
which are leſs in value, and-more in number. do 
commonly ſcape us. We are apt enough to ac- 
knowledge, That, ſuch a Man bas been the ma- 
king of is; fo long as we are in Poſſeſſion of 
the Advantage he has brought us; but, new Ap- | 
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yrs deface old Kindneſſes, and we catry our 
oſpect forward to ſomething more, without 
conſid ; what we have obtain d already. All 
that is we give for loſt; ſo that we are 
only intent upon the future. When a 
fit is once out of Sight, or out of UE, is 
| buried. 
RE the Freak of many People, they can. 
1 not do a good Office, but they are 
* Ther muſt be _ preſently boaſting of it, Drunk 
pbraiding 
of Benefits, OL Wb: and about it goes into 
all Companies, what wonderful 
things they have done for this Man, and what 
for tother. A fooliſh, anda dangerous 1 
of a doubtful Friend, to make a certain _ 
For, theſe Reproaches, and Contempts, will ſet 
every Bodies ongue a walking; and People will 
— 4 That theſe things would never be, if 
there were not ſomething very extraordinary in 
the Bottom ot. When it comes to that once, 
there's not any Calumny but faſtens, more or 
leſs; nor any alſhood ſo incredible, but in ſome 
: part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a Truth. Our 
great Miſtake is this, we are ſtill inclin'd to 
make the moſt of what we Give, and the leaſt 
of what we Receive; whereas we ſhould do the 
clean contrary. It might have been more, but 
| be bad a great 72 to de. It was as much 


as be could well ; bell make it up ſome 
_ other time, &c. Nay, We ſhould be ſo far from 
making Publication of our Bounties, as not to 
hear them ſo much as mention'd, 9 ſweet⸗ 
ning the Matter: As, Alas ! I owe him a great 
deal more than that comes to. If it were im my 
power to ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad on. 
And, this-too, not with the Figure, of a Com 
2 
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F r nere 


but, the! 
Oſtentation of his good Deeds; which makes 
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pliment , but with all Humanity, and Truth- 
There was a Man of Quality, that, in the Trium 


viral Proſcription, was ſav d by one of Cæſars 
Friends, who would be ſtill twitting him with 
it, who it was that preſervd him, and telling 


him over and over, Du had gone to Pot, Friend, 


but for me. Praye, ſays the Proſcribed, let me 
bear no more of this, or een leave me as ” 
to 


found me : I am thankful enough of my ſe! 


acknowledge, That I owe you my Life; but, tis 
Death to have it rung in my Ears perpetually 
v4 ou had * aud 


az a Reproach : It looks as 1 
me, to carry me about for a Spectacle. 


Priſe 


day of my Life. Ez 
"OH! 5 the Pride, and Folly of 


a great Fortune, that turns Benefits .S. Bonn. ; 
into Injuries! that delights in Ex- lib 1 


ceſſes, and diſgraces every thing it lence. 


does. Who would receive any thing 


from it upon theſe terms? The higher it raiſes 
us, the more ſordid it makes us. Whatſoever 


it Gives, 'it Corrupts. What is there in it that 


ſhould thus puff us up? By what Magick is it 
that we are ſo transformed, that we do no lon- 


ger know our ſelves? Is it impoſſible for Great- 


neſs to be Liberal without Infolence ? The Be- 
nefits that we receive from our- Superiours are 
then welcome, when they come with an Open 
Hand, and a clear Brow : without either Con- 
tumely, or State; and fo as to prevent our Ne- 


ceſſities. The Benefit is never the greater for 
the making of a buſtle and a noiſe about it : 
actor is much the leſs for the 


T1 would. 
Jain forget the Misfortune, that I was once a 
ſoner, without being led in Triumph every 


* 


lightful. Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when any 


- ver up the Names of their Creditors. His End 


expoſing the Condition of their Fortunes to an 

Examination. But it was however a Benefit, 

tur d into a Reprehenſion; and he made a Re- 
proach of a Bounty. 


2232 forbear the caſting of a Benefit in a 
reminded of a Man's Teeth', for, there are ſome, 
Benet. that will not allow it to be ſo 


| himſelf, And then the Asking of it ſeems to 


him too ſoon, reproaches him, as if he would 
not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would I Re- 
cal a Benefit from any Man, ſo as to force it; 
but, only to receive it. If I ler him quite alone, 
1 make my ſelf Guilty of his Ingratitude; and 
undo him for want of Plain-Dealing. A Father 


a Diſſolute Husband; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another. How many 
Men are loſt, for want of being touchd to the 
Quick? So long as I am not preſsd, I will ra- 


2 Requital; but, if my Country, my Family, 
or my Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indig- 
nation ſhall over- rule my Modeſty. and the World 

| ſhall thenunderſtand, that I haye done all I could, 
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that Odious to us, which would be otherwiſe De- 


Man begg'd Money of him, to refer him to the 
Senate, where all rhe Petitioners were to deli- 


perhaps was,_to deter Men from Asking, by 


BUT **tis not enough yet to 


m.maͤuch as challengd. For, an I 
Man, ſay they, will not make a Return, though 
it be demanded, and a Good Man will do it of 


turn it into a Debt: It is a kind of Injury to be 
too quick with the former; for, to call upon 


Reclaims a Diſobedient Son; a Wife Reclaims 


ther defire a Favour, than ſo much as mention 


not 


F 
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or, atleaſt, not to him: for it 
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not to ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Man. 


And, in concluſion, the neceſſity of Receiving a 


Benefit ſhall overcome the Shame of Recalling 
it. Nor is it only allowable upon ſome 1 
to put the Receiver in Mind of a Good Turn, 

bur it is many times for the common Advantage 
of both Parties. . 


= CHAP. XIV. . 
How far to Oblige * Requite a Wicked 


T2 are ſome Benefits, whereof a Wicked 


Man is wholly incapable: Of which, 


. hereafter. There are others, which are Be- 


{tow'd upon him, not for his own ſake, but for 
Secondary Reaſons; and, of theſe, we have ſpo- 


ken, in part, already. There are moreover cer- 


tain Common Offices of Humanity, which are 
only allow'd him as he is a Man, and without 


any Regard, either to Vice, or Virtue. To pals 


over the Firſt Point; the Second muſt be hand- 


led with Care, and DiſtinCtion, and not without 


ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the General Rule: 


As firſt, Here's no (Choice, or Intention in the 
_ Caſe, but, tis a good Office done him for ſome 
 By-Intereft, or by Chance. Secondly, There's 


no Zudgment in it neither, for tis to a Wicked 


Man. But, to ſhorten the Matter ; without 
theſe Circumſtances it is not properly a Benefit, 

| Way. | 
I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and the other 


- *ſcapes for company. I diſcharge a Debt for a 


Friend, 
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Friend, and the other comes off too, for they 
were both · in a Bond. The third is of a great 
Latitude, and varies according to the degree of 
Generofity on the one fide, and of Wickedneſs 
on the other. ie Benefactors will ſuperero- 
Pate, and do more than they are bound to do. 
And ſome Men are ſo lewd, that tis dangerous 
to do them any ſort of Good; no, not ſo much 
as by way of Return, or Requitalll. 
„55 * IF the Benefactors Bounty 
*HowroOblize muſt extend to the Bad, as well 
Ct as to the Good; Put the Caſe that 
1 1 romiſe a Office to ” Un- 
gra 3 W' are mit to diſtinguiſh 48 18 
Aid before) betwixt a Common Benefit, and a 
{Perſonal ; betwixt what is given for Merit, and 
-what for Company. Secondly, Whether or no 
e know -the-Perſon to be teful, and can 
"reaſonably - conclude, that this Vice is Incurable. 
"Thirdly, a Confideration muſt be had of the Pro- 
-maiſe, how far that may oblige us. The two 
Self Points are clear'd both in one: We cannot 
Juſtie any particular Kindneſs for one that we 
<ponclude to be a lefly Wicked 'Man : So 
that the force of the Promiſe is the ſingle Point 
in Queſtion. In the Promiſe of a Good Office 
to à Wicked or Ungrateful Man, I am to blame 
4 did it knowingly; and Lam to blame never- 
theleſs, if I did it otherwiſe : But, I muſt yet 
make * (under due Qualifications) becauſe 
1 promis d it; that is to ſay, Matters continuing 
in the ſame State, for no Man is anſwerable for 
Accidents. I'll Sup at ſuch a place, though it 
— cold 1 = at ſuch an hour, Le 1 
eepy ; but, if it prove tempeſtuous, or that 
fall fick of a Fever, III neither do the one, 
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nor the other. I promiſe to ſecond a Friend 
in a Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe; and, when 
I come into the Field, or into the Court, it = 
to be againſt my Father, or my Brother: I pro- 
miſe to-go a Journey with him; but, there's no 
travelling upon the Road for Robbing; my Child 
is fallen fick; or my Wife in Labour: Theſe 
Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſcharge me; 
for, a Promiſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void in 
its own'nature. The Counſels of a Wiſe Man 
are certain; but Events are uncertain. And yet 
if IJ have paſsd a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome 
degree puniſh the Temerity of making it, with 
the Damage of keeping it; unleſs it turn very 
much to my 8 or Detriment; and then 
Ill be my own Confeſſor in the Point, and ra- 
ther be once Guilty of Denying, than always of 
Giving. It is not with a Benefit as with a Debt: 
It is one thing to traſt an ill Pay- maſter, and ano- 
ther thing to oblige an unwortliy Perſon : The 
one is an ill Man, and the other only an ill 
THERE was a valiant Fellow in-the Army, 
that Philip of Macedon took particular notice 
of; and he gave him ſeveral confiderable Marks 
— he — * him. This Soldier 
puts to Was calt away upon A : 
where a Charitable Neighbour took him . half 3 
dead; carryd him to his Houſe, and there at 
his own Charpe maintain'd, and provided for him 
Thirty Days, till he was perfectly recover d: 
and, after all, furniſh'd' him over and above 
with a Viaricum at parting. The Soldier told 
him the mighty Matters that he would do for 
him in Return, fo ſoon as he ſhould have the ho- 
hour once again to ſee his Maſter. To Court he 
„%VV UVC 
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goes, tells Philip of the Wreck, but not a Syl- 
lable of his Preſerver, and begs the Eſtate of this 

very Man that kept him alive. It was with Philip, 
as with many other Princes, that give they know 
not what, —_ in a time of War. He 
granted the Soldier his Requeſt, contemplating 
at the ſame time the Impoſſibility of ſansfying 
ſo many ravenous Appetites as he had to pleaſe. 

When the good Man came to be turn d out of 
all, he was not ſo Mealy-Mouth'd as to thank 

his Majeſty for not giving away his Perſon too, 
as well as his Fortune ; -but in a bold, frank Let- 
ter to Philip, made a juſt Report of the whole 
Story. The King was ſo incensd at the Abuſe, 

that he immediately commanded the Right Ow- 
ner to be reſtord to his Eſtate, and the A 
ful Gueſt and Soldier to be Stigmatiz d for an 
Example to others. Should Philip now have 
kept this Promiſe? Firſt, he ow d the Soldier no- 


| Ez” , it would have been Injurious, 
and Impious. laſtly, a Precedent of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to humane Society. For, it 
would have been little leſs than an iction 
of Fire and Water to the miſerable, to have in. 


flicted ſuch a rug upon Relieving them. So 
that there muſt be always ſome tacite Exception, 
or Reſerve: If I can, if I may, or if matters con- 
%% - 
FI it ſhould be my Fortune 
 * The Cat of toreceive . one 1 
, an gat ion afterwards VS 1 i ountry, | 
Lendl k. ſhould ftill reckon my ſelf obligd 
trays his Com- do him for ſuch 1 as might 
1 would not furniſh him with Arms, 
nor with Money, or Credit, to Levy or *. 
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iers; but, I ſhould not ſtick to Grarify him 
Bn — Expence, with ſuch Curioſities as 
might pleaſe him one way, without doing miſ- 
chief another ; I would not do any thing that 
might contribute to the Support, or Advantage 
of his Party. But, what ſhould Ido now in the 
Caſe of a — actor, . 8 afterwards 
become, not only mine and my Countries Enemy, 
but the) Common Enemy of Mankind I would 
here diſtinguiſh betwixt the Wickedneſs of a 
Man, OE OINNy on 2 BEE: UN. a li- 
mi or a particular n, and a Sanguinary 
* . to the hazard and Jeftrution 
of Humane Society. In the former Caſe I would 
quit Scores, that I might have no more to do 
2 * — * a delight in 
to act Outrages with greedineſs: to 
ſtudy, and invent Torments, and to take pleaſure 
in them; the Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſ- 


charg d me of ſuch a Debt. But this is an Im- 


piety ſo rare, that it mi for a Portent, 
and be reckon'd among — and Monſters. 
Let us therefore reſtrain our Diſcourſe to ſuch 
Men 1 we — without horror; ſuch Men 
as we ſee every in Courts, 

upon the Seats 2 Juſtice: to ſuch wicked 
Men I will return what I have Received, with- 
1 Advantage of their Unrighteouſ- 


ua) kan Cre fl or. ge, 
tf 1rom Tt Aracious, A. # 
though we proceed dal in the 5, the Wick 
Dake of ls unties How war 8 
are there that Enjoy the Comfort of the Light, 
that do not deſerve it; that wiſh they had never 
been born and yet Nature goesquicty on with 


- 
” 
— 
GEV 


Camps, and 
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ber Work; and allows them a Being, even in 
deſpite of "their Unthankfulneſs? Such a Knave, 
we cry, was better usd than I, And, the ſame 
Complaint we extend to Providence it ſelf, 
How many wicked Men have good Crops, when 
better than themſelves have their Fruits blaſted 2 
Such a Man, we fay, has treated me very ill. 
Why, what t mould we do, but that very thing 
which is done by God himſelf? That is to fay, 
Give to the Ignorant, and Perſevere to the Wick- 
ed. All our Ingratitude, we ſee, does not turn 
8 from Paid down of Benefits, even 
thoſe that queſtion whence they come. 
The Wiſtom of 228 _ 
regard to Good Univerſe, e 
Bleſſings of Nature are granted in Common, to 
| orlt, as well as 5 
it is 8 
ſhall rather re the bet- 
Good, than that the Good ſhall fare 
the worſe for the Wicked: *Tis true, that a 
Wide Prince will confer peculiar — onl 
E nn y; but in the dealing of a publi 
there's no reſpect had to 1 of 
the Man; but a Thief, or a Traitor, ſhall put in 
for a ſhare as well as an honeſt Man. If a Good 
Man, ,and a Wicked Man, fail both in the fame 
bottom, it is impoſſible that the ſame Wind, 
which favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. 
The Common Benefits of Laws, Privileges, Lo” 
munities, Letters and Medicines, A, 6 
Man 


to the Bad, as well 2s to the Goods 
ever yet ſu 1 a Soveraign Remedy, for 
fear 2 Wicked 47 cured with it. 


3 Cities an built for both lens and the fame Re- 
N medy works upon both alike. * 


— 
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we are to ſet an Eſtimate upon the Perſons: 
There's a great difference betwixt the Chuſing of 
a· Man, and the not Excluding him: The Law is 
open to the Rebel lious, as well as to the Obe- 
dient: There are ſome Benefits, which, if they 
were not allowed to all, could not be enjoy d by 
any. The Sun was never made for me, but for 
the Comfort of the World, and for the Provi- 
dential Order of the Seaſons; And yet I am not 
without my Private Obligation alſo. To con- 
clude, he that will not oblige the Wicked, and 
the Ungrateful, muſt reſolve to oblige no body; 
for, in ſome ſort or other, we are all of us Wick- 
ed, we are all of us Ungrateful, every Man of 


WE have been Diſcourfing al! 
this while, how far a * Wicked 4e, 
Man may be Oblig'd, and the , proſe. © 
Storcks tell us, at laſt, that he can- 
not be Obligd at all: For, they make him inca- 
pable of any Good, and conſequently of any Be- 
nefit. But, he has this advantage, that if he 
cannot: be Obligd, he cannot be Ungrateful : 
For, if he cannot receive, he is not bound to re- 
turn. On the other ſide, a Good Man, and an 
Ungrateful, are a Contradiction: So that at this 
rate theres no ſuch _ as Ingratitude in Na- 
ture. They compare a Wicked Man's Mind to 
a Vitiated Stomach; he corrupts whatever he re- 
ir 

e. But, or ed, a Wi 
Man may yet be fo far Oblig d, as to paſs for Un- 
teful, if he does not Require what he Receives. 
or, though it be not a perfect Benefit, yet he 

| Teceives ſomething like it. There are Goods o 

the Mind, the Body, and of Fortune. 2 

3 1a 


N it for a Benefit and-fails of a Return, 


he wants the Will of doing Good, 
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Pol — 4 Fools, and Wicked Men, are wholly inca- 
= to the reſt they may be admitted, But 
ould I LE CO COTS, you 
"he not Reſt hat which I deny to be 
? I anfiver, x Th if the Receiver take 
titude in him; for, that which goes for an Obli- 
gation among Wicked Men, is an Obligation 
upon them: _— may pay one another in 
their own Coin oney is Current, whether 
tit be Gol ny ways when it cornes once to be 
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Authoriz d. N, Cleanthes carries it farther ; 
He that is wanting, ſays he, to a kind Office, 
though it be no would have done the 


ſame thing if it had been one; and is as 
as a Thi that has ſet his Booty; 1 gully, 
ready Arn. and Mounted, with a purpoſe to 
ſeize ir, though he has 2 drawn Blood. 
Wickedneſs fe 'd in the Heart; and, the mat- 
ter of Fact is only the Diſcovery, and the Exe- 
cution of it. Now, _ a wicked Man can- 
not either Receive, or a Benefit, * 
and for that 
be is no l W 2 when Virtue has taken 
Poſſeſſion of hi we commonly call it one, 
2 wecall a Man iterate that is not 

and Naked, that is not well Clad ; not but that 
5 8 and the other is Coverd. 
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Tt 7 3 8 


| A Gera View of the Parts, and Duties 
of the Benefator. 5 


HE three main Points in the Queſtion of 
Benefits, are, Firſt, a Judicious Choice in 
the Object; Secondly, in the Matter of our Be- 
nevolence; And, Thirdly, a Graceful Felicity in 
the Manner of expreſſing it. But, there are alſo 
incumbent upon the Bene factor other Conſidera- 
tions, which will deſerve a Place in this Diſ- 

IT is not enough to do one Good Turn, and 
to do it with a good Grace too, unleſs we fol- 
— it Aperaidn and * ei- 3 2 

er idi or epining. | igations _ 
It is a Cn Rik to e 8 e 
that upon the Ingratitude of the j,;;4ing o — 
Receiver, which, in truth, is moſt - pining. | 
commonly the Levity, and Indiſcre 
tion of the Giver; for, all Circumſtances muſt be 
duly weigh'd, to Conſummate the Action. Some 
there are that we find Ungrateful ; but, what with 
our Frowardneſs, Change of Humour, and Re- 
proaches, there are more that we make 10. And, 
this is the Buſineſs: We Give with Deſign, and, 
moſt to thoſe that are able to give moſt again. 
We Give to the Covetous, and to the Ambitiousz 
to thoſe that can never be Thankful, ( for their 
Defires are Inſatiable) and to thoſe that wil! not. 
He that is a Tribune, would be a Prztor; the 
Pretor . never redlting upcn whar he 

3 ue 
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az, but only looking forward to what he would 
be. People are ſtill Computing, Myft I lofe 
thzs, or that Benefit ? If it be loſt; the Fault 
lies in the ill beſtowing of it; for, rightly plac d, 
It is as good as Conſecrated; if we be deceiy'd in 
another, let us not be deceivd in our ſelves too. 
A Charitable Man will mend the Matter; 
and ſay to himſelf, Perbaps be has forgot it; 
perchance he could not; per hape be will yet Re- 
quite it. A Patient Creditor will, of an ill Pay- 
maſter, in time, make a good one; an Ob- 
ſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſpoſition; 
as a Barren Soil is made Fruitful by Care and 
Tillage. But let a Man be never fo ungrateful, 

or Inhumane; he ſhall never deſtroy the Satis- 
faction of my taving dove a good Office Mt 
„ „ * BUT, What if others will 
Poe. A, be wicked? Does it follow that 
bl... we muſt be fo too? If others will 

1 be Ungrateful, muſt we therefore 
be inhumane? To Give, and to Loſe, ROE; 
but to Loſe and to Give ſtill, is the Part of a 
great Mind. And the others, in effect, is the 
greater Loſs; for, the one does but loſe his Be- 
nefit, and the other loſes himſelf. The Light 
ſhines upon the Prophane and Sacrilegious, 
as well as upon the Righteous How many Dil- 
appointments do we meet with in our Wives, 
and Children, and yet we couple ſtill > He that 
has loſt one Battle, hazards another. The Ma- 
| riner puts to Sea again after a Wreck. An Il- 
luftrious Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a 
dera Office, but the Duty. If the World be 
Wicked, we ſhould yet r in Well- doing, 
ece.ven among Evil Men. I had rather never receive 
| = Kindneſs than never beſtow one; not rorerum 
12 | e 
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a Benefit is the Greater Sin, but not to Confer 
is the Earlier. We camot propoſe to © 
ſelves · a mote 1 1 dle, _ that oth 
Almighty, who rithr reeds, vo r ary 
aa Un ws; in ye Sean y ſhow- 
ring down, and buting his Mercies and 
his Grace Anong us, not ohly for our Neceffiries, 
but alſo fot our Delights: as Fruits, and Sea- 
ſons; Rain! and Sunſhine; Veins of Water, 
and of Metal; and all this to the Wicked, as 
well as to the Good And without any other end 
than the common Benefit of the Receivers With 
what Face then can we be Mercenary one to ano- 
ther, that have re all things from Divine 
Providence gratis? Tis a ci ſaying, I gave 
uch, or fuch 4 Man ſo much Money, I would I 
had thrown it into the See. And yet the Mer- 
chant Trades again after à Piracy; and the Ban- 
ker ventures after a bad Security. He 


Eon 


he esa e's Year; and, 
whi bg ar fer warm, we raiſe a new 
houſe' upon the Ruines of a former. What Ob- 
ion can be greater than thoſe, which Chil- | 
Ire I receive from their Parents? And yet, ſhould 
e give them over in their Infancy, it were all 
o 10 purpoſe : Benefits like Grain, muſt be fol- 
ow from the Seed to the Harveſt. I will not 


I purſue and I will encompaſs the Receiver 
O that let him look which way 
: will, his Benefactor ſhall be ſtill in his Eye. 
when he would avoid his own Memory. Ss 
Ind then J will remit to one Man, becauſe he 
alls Tt; to another, "becauſe he does not; to 
=» F2 | a third, 


d mach as leave any place for ſtitule. 1 


Event. I will try, and believe all things; before 
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a third, becauſe he is Wicked; and, to a fourth, 
becauſe he is the Contrary. I'll caſt away a 
Good Turn upon a Bad Man, and-I'll requite a 
Good one. The one, becauſe it 1s. Dur. 
2 * 2 ma 8 * gh 
o not love to hear a n „That 
has met with a Thanklef Man. If he has met 
but with one, he has either been very Fortunate, 
or very Careful. And yet Care is not ſufficient. 
For, there is no way al the hazard of loſing 
a Benefit, but the not beſtowing of it; and, to 
neglect a Duty to my ſelf, for fear another 
ſhould abuſe it. It is another's fault if he be 
Ulxgrateful, but it is nine if I do not Give. To 
find one Thankful Man, I will Oblige a great 
many that are not ſo. The Buſineſs ot Mankind 
would be at a ſtand, if we ſhould do nothing 
or fear of Miſcarriages in Matters of uncertain 


I give any Man over, and do all that is poſfible 
that I may not loſe a Good Office, and 2, Friend 
together. What do I know, but he may mi ſun- 
derſtund the Obligation? Buſineſs may haut put 
it out of bis head, or taken bimoff fram t. Ile 
haue flipt bis Opportunity: Iwill ſay, in — 
of Humane Weakneſs, That one man's 
Is not ſufficient for all things; It is but of a li 
mited Capacity, ſo as to hold only ſo much, and 
no more; and when it is once it muſt let 


but part of what it had, to take in àny hing be- 
ide and the laſt Benefit ever fits cloſet to us 

In our Vouth, we forget the Obligations of out 
Infanch; and when we are Men, we forget rhaſ 
of om Youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 
Keep what he has and welcome; but les him have 

A cate of returning Evil for Good, and making i 


dangerous 
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dangerous for a Man to Ao his Duty. I would 
no more give d Benefit to fuch a Man, than I 
would tend Money to a beggerly 8 pendthrift; or 
depoſite any in the hands of a laben Knight of 
the Pol. However the Caſe ſtands, an 
ful Perſon is never the better for a Reproach; 1 
he be already harden in his Wickedneſs, he gives 
no heed to t; and, if he be not, it turns a doubt- 
ful Modeſty i into an incorrigible Impudence: Be- 
ſide that, he watches for ill Words to pick a 
Quarrel with tem. 
* AS the Benefaftor is not to 
upbraid a Benefit, ld neither to de- * There on 
lay it: The one is tireſome, and 2 the Bing of 
the other odious. We muſt: not Benefit. —.— 
hold Men in hand, as \Phyſi- | 
cians and Surgeons: do their Patients, and; keep 
them longer in . Per and Pain than needs, only 
1 the Cure. A. Generous Man, gives 
1 
ge gjoyces in the Return, and Judges favour- 
ably of it whatever ãt be andi contents himſelf 
wi a bare Thank for a-Requital; Tis 2 harder 
Matter with ſome to get the Bei aſter tis pro- 
misd, than the firſt Promiſs of it; there muſt be ſo 
2 Friends made in the (ale One muſt be 
d to ſolicite another; and he muſt be en- 
treated to mqve a Third; and a Fourth muſt be 
at laſt beſought to receive it; ſo that the Author, 


a a 


ligation. ' It is then welcome when it comes free, 
and without deduttion; and no man either to 


t; or Hinder, ur to Detain it. . 


SKF. oz _ ih, r ! CR Agr 


it be 
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upon the Upſhot, has the left Share in the Ob- = 
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obſerve this Rule. do 
7285 * — e e — en 


CHAP, XII. 


How the Receiver ought to bobeve ths. 
Co "me" "UT: 


HERE are certain Rules in Colgan TR 
HERE gr cena and the Receiver; We 


muſt do both chearfull that the Giver may Re- 
12 in the very iQ of 


1 the a his A 
: owing it. It is a 0 n, 
to ſee a Friend Heng much. more, 
to nate him ſd. hs intention of the one is to 
be faited to the Intention of the other; and; there 
muſt be an Emulation betwixt them, whether 
| ſhall Oblige moſt. Let the one ſay," That he 
has Receir'd a Bimefit and let the other perſuade 
himſelf that he has not Return d it. Let the one 
 fay, Tam paid; and the other, I am yer in your 
5 Dale.” the Benefactor a quit. the Receiver 
and the 4. bind himſelf: The a . 


| of the Diſcharge 


Rs overtake him, "The . mut % 
than the fuſt F 3 ome up tot; 
it v 4 Kind of ac, not to fer br 
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. 2 a Matter of Money 
to pay a Debt out of Courſe. and 
tee it be 1 we account our ſelves to 
we nothing for a Good Office, whereas the 
Bereit increaſes by delay. So Inſenſible are we 
| of the moſt important affair of Humane Life. 
That Man were doubtleſs in a Miſerable Con- 
dition, that could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, 
nor feel, nor ſmell : but, How much more un- 
tap is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of Bene- 
boſs es the ä Comfort in Nature; in 
ce Rise Ching and Receiving them? He * 
takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in the right; 
for the Benefactor has then his end, and hc 
. 9 7 —.— Grateful. ee 

more glorious part, in appearance, 
that of the Giyer; hut, the Re- 


ceiver has undoubtedly the harder '* The Receiver 
Game. to play, in many regards. 
Thereare nh from whom I would ra ag 


not accept.of a Benefit ; that is to ſay, from thoſe 
Wal I would not beſtow one. Fog wy | 
not 1 ſcorn to receive a Benefir, where I am 
aſham'd to owe it? And, I would yet be more 
tender too, where I Receive, r 
85 n here a Man 
bas no mind to pay; as it is the dere cling 
imaginable to be engag d by 4 end, hom [I 
ſhould yer hays a Kindneſs for, if I were never 
fo much diſoblig r f e 8. 
and 2, generous Mind, to lie under a duty 
re) of Wik 1105 that love to do what & 
a do; that Chor: their Paſſions at Com- 
z.that preſcribe Laws, to themſelves, and 
keep them when they have done; but of Men, in 


Fe a ſtate 


tion. I do not fþ 


a 
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a Rate of Imperfection, that may have yt 
will perhaps to be honeſt; ond Jer yet be cover: 
by the Contumacy of their Affection We 
muſt therefore have a Care to vim we become 
obligd; and, I would be much ſtricter yet in the 
Choice d a Creditor for Benefits, than for Mo- 
ney. In the one Caſe, tis but paying what I 
had, and the De 
I do not only owe more, but when I Rave paid 
that, I am ſtill in Arrier: And, this Law is the 
very Foundation of Friendſhip. I will ſuppoſe 
my ſelt a Priſoner, and a —_— . A. 
to may down a Sum of Money —. 
Firſt, Shall I make uſe 190 this 
5 Secondly, If I do, What Retum tha ſhall | 
make him fort. To the firſt Point, I will take it; 
but, only as a Debt, not as a Benefit; that ſhall 
ever tye me to a Friendſhip with him: And Se- 


condly, my Acknowledgement ſhall be only cor- 


reſpondent, to ſuch an Obligation. It is a School- 
Queſtion, Whether or no Brat ts, that' thought 

_ Ceſar not fit to live, (and put himſelſ in the 
Head of a Conſpiracy py ant him) could honeſt- 

i Log Received his Li from Ceſar; if he had 
fallen into Cæſars Power, without [examining 
what Reaſon movd him to that Action? How 
great a Man ſoever he was in other Caſes, -with- 
gut diſpute. he was extreamly out in this, and 
below the Dignity of his Profeſſion: For 2 
Stoick to fear the Name of a King, when yet 
Monarch is the beſt State of Government; or 
there to for Liberty, where ſo great Re- 
wards are propo both for Tyrants and their 
&; for him to imagine, ever to bring the 

TIS to their former State, where ſo many thou- 


3 _ * been loſt in the Conteſt, not 6 


much 


18 diſcharg d: In the other, 
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who ſhould 5e their Maſter : He was ſtrange- 


Nau Hong my Life to erery Man. that does not 
%% AA „ 
* GRMCIN 


had à conſiderable Sum of Money 3 01 
ſent him from Füßias Perſſrut, (a Man of Great 
ward the Expente of Plays, and other Publick 
3 - ut — ge = * 
it; and ſome-of; bis Friends, that had an Eye 
more upon the Preſent; than che Preſemer, ak d 
him, with ſome Freedom, What! he meant by 
retulmng it? Why, (Hys he) Do gos thimt ubar 
I tate Mancy, tobere I would not rale ſo 
murh a a' Glaſs of Vine ? After this, Rebilus 
(2 Man of the ſume Stamp) ſent him a greater 
Sum upon the ſame Score. Tow muſt excuſe me; 
(Hays he to the Meſſenget) for I would not take 
any thing , Perſicus neither; T8 
To match this Scruple of Receiving Money, 
above Three Pente, er à Groat at: 
molt. There was à certain Pyr ha- Mus Hero 
goreanthat Conttated with a Cob- [14572 021, * 
ler for à pair of Shoes, and ſome three or Te 


and Infamous Example) as à Contribution to- 
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days aſter, going to payhiin his Metey, the Sho 

was ſhut up 55 and when 0k d a grea 
while ar the Ber, Friend, (fs 2 Felloy . n 
ey hammer peu Heart ga. 155 for the 
that you look for is Dead. And when our 2 
are Dead, me bear no more News of. them; 

but yours. thut art to op Elin, will ſhift. well 
enough (alliding to Py e dis Tranſa Waker 


$38 hon ts he Pl l i. bi Find 3 and 00 wel 


content to fave it: a. lil is onſcience 
took check at it, and upon Reflexion, . Though 
#be Man be Dead ( (fiy ys he). 190 os cu he 
4 1 ay 1m what thou oweſt him : 
be Ke 268 rhiruft it in. 


e e ut aKing t 
3 DE EE nn bad. 
Date &s MF the ne 


+ - --- © where it maß be , 
faſt; this & aer O this Revs 
vikere the Neceſfity deſtroys the fan RE 1 
way to know what I have a Mind to dg, Kt 
_ aye me at Liberty, e n 
bur, it is Jet 2 Benefit if a May ox wot 
ſpite of my Teeth ; 1 & Jae” I, do an 
Man good my Will. A Man may. 
Receivẽ 1 i f 


de Mane bn 
© 7 4 t o 
* * * F 
©. _ — SS own 
wy? - 9 "-/ 
* 
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Chap. XVI. Of BENEFITS. 
there can be uo Benefit, which is unknown to 
the Giver. Neither will I, upon a 1 
ceive a Benefit from a Worthy n. that may 
do him a Miſchief: kk he pare  of-in tes. 
my, W by doing aer Man 


* BUT whatever we do, let us 
be ſure always to keep g _ eee 
Mind. It is not enough to 
what att pre lan dn wa Prince, 
1 —_ When it is the Glory 


of Gratitude, "Xe den only upon ” 
"2 Will. ape a T 


Ling. 


CE oe Th, 12 

Nike? ul to that Man? I will receive, 
cheriſh, and ce in the Benefit. Take ir 
kindly, and 16 & Werbe; not that the Debt it 
ſelf na d, but it 8 Dif 
betwixt che Debtar, that becomes inſolvent by 
e i rk and another 
that is undone; by Fire, or Thieves; Nor do 1 
take this Gratt 11 1 3 5 bur there is 


yment; 

1 Eine, of being Arreſt f fuck 
a "IN 3 ts let 8 
us eurful. not 5 
is 38 much great- ff re 
neſ$ of Mind - in: the owing of a — 
—.—. LN 2 

force a Re- 
e 


2 1 i ar, d 8 
ſtent Ann od 
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is 2 commendable Diſpoſition; but tis 
＋ ra 3 for; it 
n off a heavy, and a trouble. 
1 is for the 'BenefaQtor to. ſay, 
2 no matter for the 
. 
Conſcience; fer 
Self, but anorher may. He that is per- ölicl 
tous to vlurn 2 Benefit, thinks the other ſo 
Ferie to receive it. If he had rather we ſhould 
ep it, Why ſhould we refuſe, and preſume 
to diſpoſe his Treaſure, who may call it in, 
ot let it lye out àt his Choice? Tis as much 2 
Fault, to receive what I ought not, as not to 
give'what' I ought: for, the Giver has the Pri- 
* Chuling his on dime "for Abe 


W411 SOME aro 9 prut ith 
no Frideconher . the — — - ip 
ring, on the 00a — — The 
Receiving of ſame Rule ſerves both Sides, as in 
_ 3 — — 
or Ace , and another, where the Duties 
ate known and common. There are ſome that 
will not Receive a B , but in Private, nor 
ner; Ke © nothing under Hand, 
| Seal, noBro 3 „ 


2 


another t 


leſs BED 
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mow baue it ſo, Iam content io take. it. Some 
a ſo carelelly, as if they hardly knew of 
any ſuch thing; whereas we ſhould "rather Ag 
gravate the Matter, Jou cannot Imagine how ma- 
you baue oblig'd in this Adl: there: never 
was ſo great, ſo kind, fo caſonable a Courte- 
Furnius never pon ſo * upon Au- 
are by a Sp getting of his 
ther s Pardon filing with ——— This 
Geng — 4 . that ever x- 
far didene ; for it bas put me upon a Neceſſity © 
of Living and Dying. Ungrateful.. "Tis N 
to affront ſome People, than to oblige them; 
for the better a Man deſerves, the worſe they! 
ive plenty lv Any ry nat 
they lie under no Obligation. Scare Pho * 
10 ſour, and ill-natur d. that they take it for an 
Affront to have an Obligation, ar Remm 
dame a es Gratitude together. "The wr 
doing and the not-neceiving. of Benefits, are 
Va Miſtake. He chat refuſes a news; one, 
ſoenas do be offended at an old ons: and yet ſome- 
3 e 


packe God and n, b. without it, 
eee There 


2 
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is 2 ſtrange in the very Purpoſe, and 

n 27 ho oy Oi, 4% oy Bone 
de; What de 2 this World that I mould 
nt do to oblige," and ſerve hin? Where J have 


a mw m0 9 rtr gene. 


F 


| 3 f 
8 = * 


* 
5 


eien and-the good Offices they have dane us, 
inds- in Order > Without Gratitide! we can 


JJ 


Eee 4 pre y -F. § ..... ˙ a+ Wh 


22 


5 fox ph e 


= OR 


ment; lay down our Lives, „ 
and paß our ſelves to Reproaches: Paz it 
is often Fs that ue 


. win it 
way, we Sa 0 and reſolve | 
rele) to 8 7 2 even if 
the way were cover d wit 
and fall Bach all Ed 2 , we mult te Grail 


and Grateful. 


ol; Spa bove u Vit int of Intereſt ; for 
9% ad le gen the yi of e It 
is fot our to fiſh. for one Benefit with 


ao oh 4nd by beſtowing a little, to get — 2 
0 fp tat £ 


a r Lore 0 


. * * 
* 


* 
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cauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe I lore it; 
and that to ſuch a Degree, that if I could wor 
be Grateful, without Bat ben the 
E could not return a Benefit, how ben obs 
Qed of doing an Injury; In" of 
ir elf, I would yet be Grateful. No Man i 
greater in my Efteem, than he that ventures the 
der to peck the Conſcience of an Honeſt 
3 z the 8 the other ſolid. 
aul inftimable I cannot call him Grateful, 
| who, in the _ of returning one Benefit 
has his Eye u nother. He that is Grateful 
for Profit or ar, lk 7 41 0 that is ho- 
neſt, only u ore eputation. 
p pe #AS Gratitude is a N 
* Gratitude is and a Glorious, Jo is it alſo an Ob- 
7 —— 2 vious, a Cheap, and an Eafie Vir- 
aſie Virte. tue: So Obvious, that whereſoever 
there is a Life the there isa place fort: 
So Cheap, that the Covetous Man may be Grate- 
ful without Expence; and ſo Eaſie, that the Slug 
ard may be fo likewiſe, without Labour. And 
yet it is not without its Niceties too; for, there 
may be a Time, a Place, or Occaſion, wherein 
IJ ought not to return a Benefit ; Nay, wherein 
I may better difown it, than deliver ir. 
| * LET itbeunderſtood, by the 
Nn one thing way, that tis one thing tobe Grate- 
to be Grateful ful for a good Office, and another 
for pBenefts thing 2 it: ty CE 
ans? is enough in one as 
5 much as the one ſide and 
tdtuze other promiſes; but the effect 
4 5s requiſite in the other. The Phyſician that has | 
ENS. itted, though the Patient 
| s the Vocate, * the Client 


may 
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may loſe his Cauſe. The General of an Any, 
though the- 1 yet worthy of Com- 
jon, if he has thatgtd all the parts of a 
prudent Commander, In tf Cafe, the one ac= 
ane de though the other be never the ber- 
ter fort. He is a Grateful Min that is always 
willing and ready, and he'Ttfat"Tecks for all 
Means, and Occafions of requiting a- Benefit, 
though without attaining his end; does a great 
deal more than the Man, that without any ou- 
ble makes an immediate Return. Suppoſe my 


or his Ranſom : I put to Sea in foul Weather, 
and upon a Coaſt thar's peſter d with Pirates : | 
T 1 edeem d before I come 
to 

ad tech 8 a, K i wand 
robb'd my ſelf, it would 
l A Nay, there is a 
it) ' Countenance 5 for an ho- 
— IT 
ro of a utn in the 
2 of receiving it: He is Chearful 
Ind Confident; and in the Poſſeffion of a true 
riendſhip, deliver from all Anxi . There is 
bis Difference betwixr a Thankfill , and ain 
nthankful ;” the one is alwayr gd in the 

DOC be tas dere, and the 
hat he has receitꝰd. There muſt be a 
ty in the Eſtimation even of the ſinalleft O 


&S; and ſuch a Modeſty 24 appears to be obs 
1 e g 


Friend a Priſoner, and that I have fold my Eftats 


ce; thy Se os ward 10 be N 


only once, on | 


r 


to thoſe that have ob ry Friends. I am 
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the Caſe? For a Man may be Grateful without 

onking s Levy, 3%: Sons Ungrateful with it. Our 
9 W every thing by a fair Inter. 


pretation; and there is a doubt, to 
allow it the moſt favourable Conftruftion, for 
he that is TOS, of LO, by 


a Mind to pi 


—_ I. GR 


owe, and to _ 
Return. ſooner to ſome, ” a wen 
| or Fortune will give me leave, 
de juſt to all. I will be Grateful to.God; n 
Man, to thoſe that have oblig d me; nay, even 


bound in Honour, and in ae >, to be thank 
fil for what I have receiv'd; and if it be not ye 
full, it is ſome Pleaſure * that I may hope 
for more. For the Requital of a Fayour, ther 
muſt be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, and Fortune. 
Gr OS. 
: to the pitch of an *A 
f 2 be may be — z and, why 
nell u over- not Over-Grateful too? There is 
righteow, —Miſchievous Exceſs, that hordey 
ſo cloſe upon Ingratitude, that it 
is no eaſie matter to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other: but, in regard that there is Good Wil 
in the bottom of it, (however d; it 
it is effeQtually but out of the Wit) 
we hall diſfourſe it under an Tile of Gra 
* NY 
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| 
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CHAP XVII 
Gratinde Wiſer, 


O refuſe a good Office, mor f much bs 
* ee I oe ogy 
we be te fo it, is. boys. of 2 
Ingratitude; and fomewhat a- Kin to ee 
ane of Over- 
teful; only it lies another way, and ſeems 
tbe the more patdonable Ingratitude of the und. 
Some People take it for a great Inſtance of their 
good Will " to be ſtill wiſhi their Benefactor 
ich or ſuch a Miſchief, only, forſooth, that 
hey themſelves * the happy Inſtruments 
5 their Releaſe. Theſe Men do like extrava- 
Fant Lovers, that take it for a great Proof of 
their a 0 B 5 * tap maya 1 
Beggard, or Diſeas might have 
0 ity of interpoſing to their Relief. What 
di ence is there berwin lch Wiſhing and Cur- 
ling? Such an Affection, and a Mortal Hatred? 
The Intent is good, owl for, but this is a Miſ- 
application of it [et fuch one fall into my. 
Power ; or into the Hands of his his 
Creditors, or the Common People, and no Mor- 
tal be able to reſcue um but ray ff. Let his 
Life, his Liberty, and his Reputation, lie all at 
and no Creature, but my ſelf, in Condi- 
tion to ous 08s and why all this, but 4 


Cuſe he has and I woul 
him? If this be a, to propoun Nie les, 
Slavery, W the Man 


„ . . ou do 
os ek. af "where 


9 nar — 4 TR ney * * 6—— be * — 
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where you are Ungrateful > This way of Pro- 
ceeding, over and above that it is impious in it 
elf, is likewiſe over-haſty, and unſeaſonable; 
for, he that goes too faſt, is as much to blame, 
as he that does not move at all, (to ſay nothi 
of the Injuſtice) for if I had never been elde 
I ſhould never have wiſh'd it. There are Sea. 
ſons wherein a Benefit is neither to be Receiv'd, 
nor Requited. To prefs a Return upon me, when 
I do not deſire it, is unmannerly; but it is worſe 
to force me to deſire it. How rigorous would 
he be to exact a Requital, who is thus eager to 
return it? To wiſh a Man in Diſtreſs, that! 
may relieve him, is, firſt, to wiſh him Miſera- 
ble: To wiſh that he may ſtand in need of any 
body, is againſt Him; and to wifh that he may 
ſtand in need of Me, is for my Self: So that my 
Bufineſs is not ſo much a Charity to my Friend, 
as the Cancelling of a Bond: , It is half 
wa 1 155 1 It is 22 
11h a Man in Chains, Slavery, or Want, only 
to =_ him out again : Let me rather wiſh him 
pow ul, and happy, and my Self indebted to 
im. By Nature, we are prone to Mercy, Hu- 
manity, Compaſſion ; may we be excited to be 
more ſo by the Number of the Grateful; may 
their Number encreaſe, and may we have no 
need of trying them. FF 
1 is not for an honeſt Man to make way 
% do à Good Office by a Crime; *z 
5 pp — if a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tem- 
that good = _ peſt, that he might prove his Skill; | 
cone f it. or à General wiſh his Army routed, 
——_— that he might ſhew himſelf a great 
Commander in recovering the Day. Tis throw- 
mga Man into à River, to take him out Abb 


. 
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*Tis an Obligation, I confeſs, to cure a Wound, 
or a * to make that Wound, or Diſ- 
eaſe, on purpoſe to Cure it, is a moſt perverſe 
Ingratitude. It is barbarous even to an Enemy, 
much more to a Friend; For, it is not ſo much 
to do him a Kindneſs, as to put him in need of 
it. Of the two, let it be rather a Scar, than a 
Wound; and yet it would be better to have it 
neither. Rome had been little beholden to Sci- 
pia, if he had prolong'd the Punique War, that 
he might have the finiſhing of it at laſt; or to 
the Decii, for dying for their Country, if they 
had firſt brought it to the laſt Extremity of r! 
ing their Devotion. It may be a good Contem- 
plation, but it is a lewd Wiſh. AÆneas had ne- 
ver been firnamed the Pious, if he had wiſh'd 
the Ruin of his Country, only that he might have 
the Honour of taking his Father out of the Fire. 

'Tis the Scandal of a Phyfician to make Work, 

and irritate a Diſeaſe, and to torment his Patient 

for the Reputation ot his Cure. If a Man ſhould 
openly imprecate Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or 
„ Upon a Perſon chat he has been Oblig d 
to, would not the whole World condemn him 
fort? And, what's the Difference; but that the 
One is only a Private Wiſh, and the Other a 
Fublick Declaration? Rutilius was told in his 
Exile, that for his Comfort, there would be 
Ser long a Civil War, that would bring all the 
& Baniſh'd Men Home again. God forbid, ſays he, 
or I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh for my 
Daniſhment, than Mourn for my Return. How 
much more honourable is it to Owe chearfully, 
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* 


than to Pay diſhoneſtly ? It is the Wiſh of an 
y to take a Town, rhat he may preſerve it, 
and to be Victorious, that he an, rgive z bay, | 


Fr =. 


mrmare, to wil that I may never want the Occz 
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the Mercy comes after the Cruelty ; beſide, that 
Ait is an Inj bock to God and Man, for the 
Man muff be firſt afflicted by Heaven, to be re. 
| lieved by me. So that we — the Cruelty 
upon God, and take the Compaſſion to our ſelves, 
and, at the beſt, it is but a Curſe, that make; 
; for a Bleſſing; the bare Wiſh is an Injury, 
if it does not 4 effect. tis becauſe Heaven 

— not heard our Pray ers. Or, if they ſhould 
ſucceed, the fear it FF is a Torment ; And, it 
+ much more defirable to have a firm, and un; 
ſhaken Security. Tis Friendly to wiſh it in you 
er to oblige me, if ever I chance to need it; 
ut it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that I my 
wot How much more Pious is it, and Hu: 


Hon of Obliging, nor the Means of doing it; noi 
ever ——— —ꝙMO of what 1 have dong? 


CHAP. XIX 
Of Ingrativude. 


JNGRATITUDE is, of all Crimes, that 
I which we are to account the moſt Venial in 
others, and the moſt onable in our ſelves 
It n for, 7 
ws fight againſt our Children, and our Altar 
BC d all Ea 25 — A 
; $ as yrants, 
— Mn, Traytors, Robbers, and Sa- 
3 Perſons; but, there is hardly any No- 

1 ies without a Mixture of Ingratitud: 


ir diſunines Mankind, and breaks the very Pilla 
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of” Society. And yet fo far is this prodigious 
Widkednef from being any worder to 2 
even Thankfulneſs it ſelf were much the greater 
of the to. For Men are deterrd from it by 
Labour, Expence, Lazineß, Buſineſs; or elſe di- 
verted from it by Luft, Envy, Ambition, Pride, 
Levity, Raſhneſfs, Fear: Nay, by the very Shame 
of Confefling what they have Receiv d. And the 
Unthankful Man has nothing to ſay for him- 
ſelf all this while; For „ 41 neither Pains, 
nor Fortune, for the Di ne Bob of his Duty, 
Beſide, the the invapd Anxiety when a 
Mars Conſcience make him — i of tis own 


2 


3 . n NRA < 8 => 


1 


= 


4 even thoſe that — are 
pul, nor do I ſpeak only of thoſe that . | 
ive up to the ſtrict Rule of Virtuez but Man- 
kind it ſelf is degenerated, and loft We live 
unthankfully in this World, and we go ftrugling 
and murmuring out of it; diſſatisfyd with our 
Lot; whereas we ſhould be Gratefal for the 


BS ECTS 


Bleſiings we have enjoy'd, and account ther fb 
ficient which PrOvidence has appointed for us: 
A little more time may make our Lives lo 
- Out not happier ; and whenſoever it is the Plea: 
* ſure of God to call us, we muſt obey; and Foal all 
this while we go on quarrelling at the World, 
1 for what we find in our ſelves, and we are yet 
more unthankful to Heaven, than we are to one 
85 another, What Benefit can be great now to that 
Man that deſpiſes the A of his Maker ? 


We would be as ſtrong as Elephants, as ſwift as 
Bucks, as light as Birds; we complain that 
e have not «rb wad of 3 the Sight of 


Eagles, 
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Eagles, the long Life of Ravens, nay, that we 
a and "No with ac know. 
of things to come, we take it 
tare a = Gods u 5 never 1 
van 0 _ ition, or the 
Benignity of Provideace i in the Comforts that we 
9 e ſubdue the ſtrongeit of Creatures 
and overtake the fleeteſt; We reclaim the fier- 
ceſt, and out- wit the Craftieft. We are within 
one degree of Heaven it lf, and yet we 
are not ſatisfied. Since there is not any one 
Creature which we had rather be, we take it ill 
that we cannot draw the United Excellencies 2 
all other Creatures into our ſelves. Why 
we not rather thankful to that Goodneſs, Ubich 
has ſl — ' the whole Creation to our Uſe 


"om RE Principal Cauſes of In 
pa 0 
5 — 8 a are Pride, and Self- 
i nceit, Avarice, Envy, c. Tis 3 
familiar E ITis true, be did this or that 
for me, but it came fa late, and it waz fo little, 
Thad &en a4 good have been without a: ff be 
bad not given it to me, be muſt baue given it 10 
ſome body el 4 it was nothing out f his own 
Pocket: we are ſo Ungrateful, that he 
that gives us 1 we have, if he leaves any thing 
to himſelf, we reckon that he does us an 
It colt Julius Ceſar his Life, the diſappointment 
of his Unſatiable Companions; and yet he re- 
ſervd nothing of all that he got, to himſelf, 


dut the wy of diſpoſing it. There is no Be- 


nefit ſo large, but Malignity will {till leſſen it: 
none ſo .narrow, which .a good Interpretation 
will nor enlarge. No Man ſhall ever be Grate- 
ful, that views 2 Benefir on the wrong wr) of 

N a — 


— 


takes a Good Office by the wrong handle. The 
Avaricious Man is naturally Ungrateful, for he 
never thinks he has enough, but without conſi- 
deting what he has, only Minds what he covets. 
Some pretend want of Power to make a compe- 
tent Return, and you ſhall find in others a kind 
of Graceleſs Modeſty, that makes a Man aſham'd 
of requiting an Obligation, becauſe tis a Confet- 
fion NODE has receivd 3 _ 3 
_ * NO do return one good of to return 
Office for another, is Inhumane; God fo God is | 
but to return Evil for Good, is Di- Fit fo G 
abolical. There are too many even Diabolical. 
of this ſort, who, the __ EE Et: 
owe, the N * * * more 
d:ngerous to oblige thoſe People, for when 
the „ of not paying the Debt. they 
wiſh the Creditor out of the way. It is a Mor- 
tal Hatred, that which ariſes from the Shame of 
an abuſed Benefit. When we are on the asking 
fide, what a deal of Cringing there is, and Pro- 
feſſion? Well, I ſhall never forget this Favour. 
It will be an eternal Obligation to me. But, 
within a while, the Note is chang'd, and 
hear no more words on't, till by little and lit- 
tle, it is all quite forgotten. So long as we 
ſtand in need of a Benefit, there is nothing dearer 
to us; nor any thing cheaper, when we have re- 
ceivd it. And yet a Man may as well refuſe to 
deliver up a Sum of Money that's left him in 
Truft, without a Suit, as not to return a good 
Office without asking; and when we have no 
value any farther for the Benefit, we do com- 
monly care as little for the Author. People 
_ their 23 one 1 vl is 2 

is Convenience, and another Man is Ungrat 
lor the ſame Reaſon,  * SOME 


| Men. 


here are Un- 
22 ntry | 
Nou 05 Heli Os . 
rorateful thers; ſo that the ( plaint of 
©] Inpratitade reaches all Men. Doch 
his Father; The Husband for that of his Wiſe? Cc. 
But who can lock for Gratitude in an Age of fo 
many Gaping, and Craving Appetites, where all 
People and none give? In an Age of Li- 
ob Ap 
uttony, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloat 
Inſolence, Levity, Con y, Fear, Raſhnefs, 
Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, Fxtravagan 
vain 


1 Rapi Aas. 
Affections, Shamel es, Rapine f 
riz d, and the Violation of all things Sacred and 


Profane; Obligations are purſird with Sword 
and Poiſon: Benefits are turn d into Crimes; and 
ſttat Blood moſt Seditiouſly Spilt, for which 
every honeſt Man ſhould expoſe his own. Thoſe 
that ſhould be the Preſervers of their Country, 


Cn are the Deſtroyers of it; and tis Matter of Dig- 


nity to trample upon the Government : The Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenaries take up Arms 
againft their Maſters. Among theſe turbulent 
and unruly Motions, what Hope is there of find- 
Ing Honeſty, or good Faith, which is the quieteſt 
All Virtues? There is no more lively Image of 
humane Life, than that of a Conquer d City: 
theres neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion; and 

if we forget our Lives, we may well forget our 
Benefits. The World abounds with Examples of 
Ungrateful Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of 
Ungrateful Governments. Was not Cataline Un- 
grateful? whoſe Malice aim d, not only at 5 
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the M . e but at the total 
Deſtruction of it, by calling in an Inveterate, and 
Vindictive _— from beyond the Alpes 2 
wreak their long Revenge; 
Sacrifice 2 of as many noble ©. ty 
as might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe. the 
Ghoſts of the Slaughter d Gazls ? Was not 
Marius Ungratetul? that from a Common Sol- 
dier, being rais d up to a Conſul, not only gave 
the Word for Civil Bloodſhed, and Maſlacres, 


but was himſelf the Sign for the Execution; and 


every Man he met in 2 Streets, to whom he 

did not ſtretch out his Right Hand, was Mar- 

ther'd? And, was not Sy la Ungrateful roo? tha | 

Hool he hid 7 — wp to the Gates 3 5 
carry into the City, and 

there moſt barbarouſly i entire Legions 70 

pun in a Corner; not only after the Victory, 
after Quarter given them? 

Cad Calf that ever any Man 4 

ſcape with Imp 3 bach receive a Reward for ſo 

horrid a Villany — — 09? 

who after three Conſulſhips, three Triumphs, 

and ſo many Honours Ulſurp'd before his time, 
ion the Commonwealth 124 42 and 

„ paſs that there was no hope 

lavery ? 7 Only, forſooth, to abate 

the Be cr bo TY he took other Partners 

with kim: into the Gove as if that which 


was not lawful e Win have been al- 
lowable for more; cg the 
— and all into a Triumui- 
rate, * two of the three in 


is Om y. And, ee Ungar 455 
EN? Re him his due, he was a 
* in his mon, 


Man of his 
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and never kill'd any Man, but with his Sword in 
his Hand? a us therefore forgive one ano- 
ther. Only one Word more now for the Shame 
of fe Governments. Was not (amillus 

baniſh d? Scipio diſmiſs d? and Cicero exil'd and 
plunder d? the what is all this to thoſe that 
are ſo mad, as to diſpute even the Goodneſs of 
Heaven, which gives us all, and expects nothing 
again, but continues giving to the moſt Unthank- 

* and — e 


CHAP. XX. 
There can be 20 Lew againſt Degratitude, 


TNGRATITUDE is ſo dangerous to it 
© If, and fo deteſtable to other People, that 
Nature, one would think, had ſufficienty » 
_ vided againſt it, without need of any other 
For every Ungrateful Man is his own 13 
and it ſeems ſuperfluous to compel a Man 
to be kind to himſelf, and to follow his 
own Inclinations. This, of all Wickedneſs 
1 aginable, is ” the Vice which does the 
0 divide iſtract Humane Nature. 
| Wirhout the be and the Commerce of mu- 
| tual Offices, we can be neither happy, nor ſafe; 
for it is only Society that ſecures us: Take us 
one by one, and we are a Prey even to Brutes, as 
well as one to another; Nature has brought us into 
the World Naked and Unarm' d; we have not 
the Teeth, or the Paws of Lions or Bears, to 
make our ſelves terrible: but, by the two Bleſ- 
; fings of Reaſon, and Union, we Secure and 2 


. 2 — we —_——— bd - 


Ingratitude (here upon 
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fend our ſelves againſt Violence and Fortune. 
This it is that makes Man the Maſter of all other 
Creatures, who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match 


for the weakeſt, of them. This is it that com- 


forts us in Sickneſs, in Age in Miſery, in 
Pains, and in the worſt o Calamities. Take 
away this Combination, and Mankind is diſſo- 
ciated, and falls 3 Tis true, that there 
is no Law eftabliſh'd againſt this abominable 
Vice: but we cannot fay yet that it ſcapes un- 
puniſhed, for a ow Hatred is certainly the 
greateſt of all Penalties; over and above that 
we loſe the moſt valuable Bleſſing of Life, in the 
not beſtowing, and receiving of Benefits. If in- 
titude were to be puniſhed by a Law, it would 
diſcredit the Obligation; for a Benefit is to be 
Given, not Lent: And if we have no Return at 
all, there's no Juſt Cauſe of Complaint: for 
Gratitude were no Virtue, if there were any 
danger in being Ungrateful. There are Halters, 
I know, Hooks, and Gibbets, provided for Ho- 
micide, Poiſon, Sacrilege, and Rebellion; but 
Faid is only puniſh'd in 

the Schools; all farther Pains and Inflictions, be- 
ing wholly remitted to Divine Juſtice. And, 


if a Man may Judge of the Conſcience by the 


Countenance, the Ungrateful Man is never with- 
out a Canker at his Heart; his Mind, and Aſ- 
pect, is ſad and ſolicitous; whereas the other is 
always Chearful and Serene. 


A8 there * are no Laws Extant 


againſt Ingratitude; fo is it utterly / Tiere neither 


is, nor can be 


| Impoſſible to contrive any, that in 9, goainſt 


all Circumſtances ſhall reach it. If mygraticude. 
it were Actionable, there would 


not be Courts enough in the whole World, to ” 5 
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2 1 — 1 ing a Day * 
the Requiting o as for the Payment o 
Money nor any Eſtimate upon the Benefits 
themſelves; but the whole matter reſts in the 
Conſcience of both Parties: And then there are 
ſo many degrees of it, that the ſame Rule will 
never ſerve all. Beſide that, to proportion it, as 
the Benefit is greater or leſs, will be both im- 
racticable and without Reaſon. One good Turn 
ves my Life; another, my Freedom, or perad- 
venture my very Soul. How ſhall any Law now 
uit a Pumſhment to an Ingratitude, under theſe 
_ differing degrees? It muſt not be ſaid in Benefits 
as in Bonds, Pay what you owe. How ſhall a 
Man pay Lite, Heal it, Security, in kind? 
| _ * oo = to bound that _ 
ariety of Cafes, which are more proper 
Subject of Humanity, and Religion, 1 of 1 
and Publick Juſtice. There would be Diſputes 
| _ about the A * oy fy _ 
depend upon the of the Judge, for no 
Law im — can ſet it forth. One Man Gives 
me an Eſtate; another only Lende me a Sword, 
and that Swotd preſerves my Life. Nay the very 
lame thing ſeveral ways done, changes the Qua- 
lity of the Obligation. A Word, a Tone, a Look, 
makes a great Alteration in the Caſe. How ſhall W 
we judge then, and determine a Matter which | 
does not depend upon the Fact it ſelf, but upon 
the Force, and Intention of it? Some things are 
reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but becauſe 
| we deſire them. And there are Offices of a much 
5 12 Value, that we do not reckon upon at all. 
If Ingratitude were liable to a Law, we mult 
never give, but before Witneſſes, which would 
_ overthrow the Dignity of the Benefit, And = 


the Puniſhment muſt either be equal, where the 
Crimes are unequal, or elſe it muſt be un- 
righteous: So that Blood muſt anfiver for Blood. 
He that is Ungrateful for my faving his Life, muſt 
forfeit his own. And, what can be more In- 
humane, than thar Benefits ſhould conclude in 
inary Events? A. Man faves my Life, and 
I'm teful for it: Shall I be puniſh'd in my 
Purſe? Thats too little; if it be leſs than the 
Benefit, it is unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to 
be made equal to it. There are moreover cer- 
tain Privileges granted to Parents, that can never 
be reducd to a Common Rule: Their Injuries 
may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. The 
diverfity of Caſes is too large, and intricate, to 
be brought within the Proſpect of a Law: So 
that it is much more Equitable to puniſh none, 
than to puniſh all alike. What if a Man fol- 
lows a good Office with an Injury; whether or 
no ſhall this quit Scores? or who ſhall compare 
them, and weigh the one againſt the other? 
There is another thing yet, which perphaps we 
do not dream of: Not one Man upon the 
face of the Earth would ſcape, and yet every 
Man would expect to be his own Judge. Once 
again, we are all of us Ungrateful; and the 
Number does not only take away the >. but 
gives Authority, and Protection to the Wickedneſs. 
II is thought Reaſonable by _ that there 
tude; tor fay they, 


ſhould be a Law againſt Ingratitude 
Tis common for one City to upbraid 
_ and to claim that of Poſterity, which was be- 
ſtowd upon their Anceſtors: But, this is only 
Clamour without Reaſon. It is objected by 0- 
thers, as a diſcouragement to good Offices, if 
Men ſhall not be made anfiverable for * 
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but I fay. on the other fide, that no Man would 
accept of a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. He that 
Gives, is prompted to't by a Goodneſs of Mind, 
and the olity of the Action is leſſen d by 


- the Caution; for it is his defire that the Recei- 


ver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and owe no more than 
he thinks fit. Bnt, what if this might occaſion 
fewer Benefits, ſo long as they would be franker > 
Nor is there any hurt in putting a Check uport 
Raſhnefs, and Profufion : In anſwer to this; Men 
will be careful enough whom they oblige, with- 
out a Law: Nor is it poſſible for a Judge ever to 
ſet us right in't; or indeed any thing elſe, but 
the Faith of the Receiver. The Honour of a Be- 
nefit a) 4. —— preſerv'd, 8 is otherwiſe 
prophan d, when it comes to ercenary, and 
an matter of Contention. We are &en forward 
b of our ſelves, to wrangle, without un- 
E: Provocations. It would be well, I think, 
if Moneys might paſs upon the fame Conditions 
with other Benefits; the Payment remitted 
to the Conſcience, without formalizing upon 


Bills and Securities: But humane Wiſdom has 


rather advisd with Convenience, than Virtue ; and 
Choſen rather to force Honeſty, than exped it. 
For — Sum of Money, there muſt be 
Bonds, Wi es, Counter-parts, Pawns, c. 
' which is no other than a ſhameful Confeſſion of 
Fraud and Wickedneſs; when more Credit is given 
to our Seals than to our Minds; and Caution 
taken leſt he that has receivd the Money, ſhould 


deny it. Were it not better now to be deceiv'd 


15 by ſome, than to ſuſpect all? What's the differ- 


ence at this Rate, betwixt the Benefactor, and 


an Uſurer, fave only that in the Benefactors Caſe, 


0 HA 43 * 
Of « a ha Li, and n it confi. 
4 HERE 

s me Era Wald, 
betas tm than the Buſineſs of 


e. It is every Mans Wi 
; an Yor we on 7 oulan re 8 - 


and Secomthe Med 1 
& ich 3 the readie way 10 
ampeſe ir If we be right, we ſhall find 
| 7 how much we improve; but if we either fol 
0 hs Oy, ofthe Teck of Pops that ar 
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out of the way, we muſt expect to be miſled, 
and to continue our days in Wandring, and Errour. 
Wberefore it highly concerns us to take along 
with us a Silful Guide; For it is not in this 

as in other Voyages, where the High-way brings 

us to our place of Repoſe; Or, if a Man ſhould 
happen to be out, where the Inhabitants might 
ſet him Right again: But, on the contrary, the 
beaten Road is here the moſt dangerous, and the 
People, inftead of helping us, miſguide us. Let 
us not therefore follow, like 8, but rather 
8 govern our ſelves by Reaſon than by Example, 
It fares with us in Human Life, as in a Route! 
Army; one ftumbles firſt, and then another falls 
upon him, and ſo they follow, one upon the 
Neck of another, till the whole Field comes to 
be but one heap of Miſcarriages. And the Miſ 
chief is, That the Number of the Maltitudt 
carries it againſt Truth and Fuflice , ſo that me 

, mult leave the Crowd, it we would be Happy: 
For, the Queſtion of a Happy Life is not to be 
decided by Vere : Nay, ſo far from it, that Plu 
fality of Voices is ſtill an Argument of the Wrong; 
the Common People find it eafter to Belicne, 

_ thanto judge; and content themſelves with whut 
zs uſual; never examining whether it be good i 
mo. By the Common People is intended the Mat 

ef Title, as well as the Clouted Shoe; for | 
= not diſtinguiſh them by the Eye, but by ite 
| Mind, which is the- proper Judge of the Mind 
| : Worldly Felicity, I know, makes the Head giddy; 
bur, if ever a Man comes to himſelf: again, if 
will contefs, Fhar wharſecver he has done, er 
wiſhes undone; and, that the things be fea Bl 
tere beiter than theſe he proy'd for. 


TI 


EA 
Chap. I. Of a ae Life. „ 
T HE true Felicity of Life, is FO 
to be * free from Perturbations; * * 
to underſtand our Duties toward Fee 
God, and Man; to enjoy the Preſent, without 

any anxious Dependence upon the Future. Not 

to amuſe our ſelves with either Hopes, or Fears, 

but to reſt ſatisfyd with what we have, which 
is abundantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo, wants 
nothing, The great Bleſſings of Mankind are wirh- 

in us, and within our Reach; but we ſnut our Eyes, 
and like People in the dark, we fall foul upon the 
very thing we fearch for, without finding it. 
Tranquility is a certain equality of Mind, which 

no con lit ion of Fortune can enber eu, or de- 
preſs. Nothing can make it leſs; for, it is the 
State of Human Perfection: It raiſes us as high 

35 we can go; and makes every Man his own 
Supporter; whereas he that is born up by any 
thing elſe, may fall. He that Judges arighr, 
and perſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm: 

he rakes 2 true Proſpect of things; he obferves 
an Order, Meafure, a Decoram in all his Actions: 
He has a Benevolence in his Nature; he ſquares 
his Life according to Reafon; and draws to him- 
{elf Love and Admirarion. Without a Certain, 
and an Unchangeable Judgment, all the reſt is 


Nills the ſame thing, is undoubtedly in the Right. 
Liberty and Serenity of Mind muſt neceſſarily 
enſue upon the Maſtering of thoſe things, which 
eicher allure, or aflright us; when, inſtead of 
thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, (which even at che Left. 
are both yam. and hurrful togecher) we ſhall. 
und our ſelves poſſeſsd of Joys rranfporting, 
and everlaſting. It muſt be a Sound Min chat 
makes a Happy Man; there mult as a Conſtancy 
1 ER 2 in 


but Fluctuation: But, be that always Wills, and 
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in all Conditions, a Care for the things of this 
World, but without Trouble, and ſuch an In- 
differency for the Bounties of Fortune, that ej. 
ther with them, or without them, we may live 
contentedly. — & muſt — neither * 
tion, nor Quarrelling, nor Sloth, nor Fear; 
it makes a Diſcord in a Mans Life. He that 
Fears, Serves. The Joy of a Wiſe Man ftands 
firm without Interruption ; in all Places, at all 
Times, and in all Conditions, his Thoughts are 
chearful and quiet. As it never came in to him 
from without, ſo it will never leave him; but, 
It is born within him, and inſeparable from him. 
=S a — ite — 7 with ho 
Hope o thing, though never ſo o 
| call; „ a Man ſhould wen tile 
any ſort of Diſappointment. I do not ſpeak 
this, either as a Ba oo: or OY 
rfordle pears: Bur, on tteries of 


reaſonable tions: But, on the contrary, 
I would have Men to be always in good Humour; 
E that it ariſes from their own Souls, and 
cheriſh'd in their own Breaſts. Other De. 
lights are trivial; they may ſmooth the Brow, 
but they do not fill, and affect the Heart. True 
Joy is a ſevere, and ſober Motion; and the) 
are miſerably out, that take Lavghing for R- 
Joycing : The Seat of it is within, and there 
is no Chearfulneſs like the Reſolution of a Brave 
Mind, that has Fortune under its Feet. He that 
can look Death in the Face, and bid it Welcom; 
open his Door to Poverty, and Bridle his A 
rites; this is the Man whom Providence has 
bliſh'd in the Poſſeſſion of inviolable Delights 
The Pleaſtres of the Vulgar are Ungroundel 
Thin, and Superficial ; but the other are Sol 


a 
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and Eternal. As the Body it ſelf is rather a Ne- 
ceſſary thing, than a Great; ſo the Comforts of 
it are but. Temporary and = > beſid * 
n tion, their 
only Pain and R . — Whereas 2 Peaceful 
Conſcience, Ho . Virtuous Actions, 
„ 
I tiety, or Meaſure. This 
Conſummated ſtate of Felicity is only a Sub- 
miſſion to the DiQate of Right Nature: The 
| Foundation of it is Wiſdom and Virtue ;, the 
Knowledge * what we ought to do, and the Con- 
— of the Will to that Knowledge. 


5 
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CHAP. Ul. 


— eſs is founded gor Wiſdom, 
2 and firſt of Wiſdom. ol £ 


AkING fe That Human ap- 
pineſs is 8 Wiſdom and Frm 


we ſhall treat of theſe two Points in order as 
AY: And firſt of Wiſdom, not in the La- 
EDS Wha 

a t 
of Mankind. x _ ; 


WISDOM i8 a Ri t Under- 
. ty o 
. 


the Value n thi A not the 

inion of them; n Be of Force, and a 

h of Reſolution, It = 2 Watch over 
Hz3 en 


* jm what 
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our Words and Deeds, it takes us up with the 
Comemplation of the Works of Nature; and 
makes us invincible, by either Good, or Evil 
Fan It is large and ſpacious and requires 
a great deal of Room to work in; it ranſacks 
Heaven, and Earth; it has for its Objec 1. 
˖ 


paſt, and to come; Tranſitory and l. 
2 all the Circumſtances of Time; whet it 
jj, when it began, and bow long it will conti. 
nu: And fo for the Mind; whence it came; 
tohat it is; when it begins; hot long it laſts, 
tohet her or no it paſſes from one Form to anc- 
ther , er ſerves only one; and wanders when it 
leaves us; where it abides in the ſtate of Sepa- 
ration, and what the Allien of it; what w/e it 
makes of its Liberty; whether er no it retains 
the Memory of things feſt, and comes to the 
| Knowledge cf it ſelf. It is che Habit of a Per- 
ect Mind, and the Perfection of Humanity, raisd 
as high as Nature can carry it. It differs from 
P'/ojophy, as Avarice, and Mony ,. the One de- 
ſtres, and the other is deſired; the one is the 
Fftect, and the Reward of the other. Te be 
Wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom, as Seeing is the 
Ilſe of Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of lo- 
quence. He that is perfectly Wiſe, is perfect 
Happy; nay, the very beginning of Wiſdom 
makes Liſe eaſie to us. Neither 1s it enough 10 
loc this, unleſs we Print it in our Minds by 
daily Meditation, and ſo bring a good Willtoa go 
Jiabit. And vre mult practiſe what we Preach : 
For Pils, is not a Subject for popula! 
Oltentation; nor does it reft in Words, but in 
Things: It is not an Entertainment taken up ts: 
Delight, or to give a Tafte to our Leiſure ; but 
it taihions the Mind, governs our Actions, tells 


The 
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us what we are to do, and what not. It ſits 
at the Helm, and Guides us through all Hazards: 

Nay, we cannot be ſafe wichout it, for every 
hour gives us Occaſion to make uſe ont: - 
informs us in all the Duties of Life, Piety to 
our Parents, Faith to oar Friends, Cha 8 
the miſerable, Judgment in Counſel; it gives us 
Peace, by Fearing nothing, and Riches, by Co- 
Wea HH TT | 

THE RESno Condition of Life | 4 
chat excludes a Wiſe Man from - * 4 Wie Man 


diſcharging his Duty. If his For- 1 N 
tune be good, he 


empers it; if tions. | 
bad, he Maſters it; if he has an | Te 
Eſtate, he will exerciſe his Virtue in Pleaty's 3 if 
none, in Poverty; if he cannot do it in his Coun- 
try, he will do it in Baniſhment; if he has no 
Command, he will do the Office of a Common 
Soldier. Some People have the Skill of Reclaim- 
ing the fierceſt of Beaſts: They will make a 
Lion Embrace his Keeper; a Iyger Kiſs him, 
and an Elephant Kneel to him. This is the Caſe 
of a Wiſe Man in the extreameſt Difficulties ; 
let them be never ſo terrible in themſelves; when 
they come to him once, they are perfectly tame. 
They that aſcribe the Invention of Tillage, Ar- 
chitecture, Navigation, Cc. to Wiſe Men, may 
perchance be in the right, that they were inven- 
ted by Wiſe Men; but they were not inven- 
ted by Wiſe Men, 2s I; ife Men; For Wiſdom 
does not teach our Fingers, but our Minds: Fid- 
ling, and Dancing, Arms, and Fortifications, 
were the Works & Luxury and Diſcord z but 
Wiſdom inſtructs us in the way, of Nature, and 
in the Arts of Unity ahd Concord ; not in the 
but! in the Government of Life; nor 


H4 es 


Minds of Drofs, and Vanity ; She raiſes 
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to make us live only, but to live ha 
teaches ns what things are Good, what 


= 


Thoughts to Heaven, and carries them d 
Hell : She diſcourſes the Nature 
1 and Faculties of it; 

; the Order of Providence 


it # not e 
bim: She Accidents, as 
Providence; ee deli. 
vers us from falſe Opini and Condemns all 
Pleaſures that are a 
She allows to be 
| be ſo for ever; o Man to be 
that needs no other Happinefi 

within himſelf; e or Power: 
ful, that is not Maſter of himſelf. This is the 
Felicity of Human Life, a Felici city that can nei. 
ther be corrupted, nor extinguiſhd: It enquires 


do not form our Manners, they do yet raiſe, 
55 us for Glorious things. 
* IT is agreed up pon at all Hands 
4 That * Right Reaſon n 5s the Pe tr 
Sion of human ton of uman Nature, and i 
Nauk. dom only the Diftate of it. * 
| __ Greatneſs that ariſes from it 
8 ſolid, and unmoveable; the Reſolutions of 1 


T dom being * Abſolute, .. 2 


* 
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ar lünen dus dl Comme at Scl 


Counſels, and Sick 1 
7 ae 


ſtancy, and Prudence; for, a Wiſe Man is to 

write without a Blot; and what he likes once, 

Fee Eri er Shpperys ber ker . 

either Evil, or z but es with - 

e or Stumbling, and is never ſur- 

= He always true, and Steady to 
© 


if; 


_ For all Virtues are in A 
25 well as all Vices are at Variance. A Wit 0 
an | ITN: will 
, for U 
_ N he ſubmits himſelf to = | 
and governs his Actions by Counſel, not 


jolences of Fortune, nor with the Extremities 
of Fire and Sword; whereas a Fool is afraid 
of his own Shadow, and ſurpriz'd at ill Acci- 
_ NAI 
nothing or whatever 
xii; by * He pro | 
to f the certain Scope, and End of Human 
Life ; He follows that mich conduces tot, _ 5 
avoids that which hinders it. He is content 
with his Lot, whatever it be, without wiſhi 
what he has not; though, of the two, he had 
rather abqund than want. The great Buſineſs 
of his Life, like that of Nature, is perform'd 
without Tumult, or Noiſe : He neither fears 


Danger, wor proyeks ir; bur it is his Caution, 


x = © &. +3 4d + &@ Or 


SS no” 


b MH. He is not mov'd with the Utmoſt | 


8 
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not any want of Courage; for Captivity, Wounds, 


Fand Chains, he only looks upon as falſe, and 
 Iymphatical Terrours. He does not pretend to go 


2 Diſeaſe, I do underſtand an Ob 


through with whatever he Undertakes ; but to 
do that well which he does. Arts are but the 
Servants, Wiſdom Commands ; and where the 
Matter fails, tis none of the Workman's Fault. 
He is cautelous in doubtful Caſes, in Proſperi- 
ty temperate, and reſolute in Adverſity; ſtill 
making the beſt of every Condition, and impro- 
ving all Occafions to make them ſerviceable to 
his Fate. Some Accidents there are, which I 
confeſs may affect him, but not overthrow him; 
as Bodily Pains, Loſs of Chrildren and Friends; 
the Ruin and Deſolation of a Man's Country. 
One muſt be made of Stone, or Iron, not to be 
ſenſible of theſe Calamities; and beſide, it were no 
W Body did not feel them. 
4-1, HERE are * Three degrees 
Ekel n of Proficient in the School of Wil- 
| Wiſdom, A: f dom. The firſt , Axe thoſe that 
come within fight of it, but not up 
tot: They have learn'd what they ought to do, 
but they have not put their Knowledge in Pra- 

_ ]kice: They are paſt the Hazard of a Relapſe, 
but they have ſtill the Grudges of a Diſeaſe, 
though they are out of the . it. By 
inacy in Evil, 

or an ill Habit, that makes us over-eager upon 
things, which are either not much to be der d, 
or not at all. A Second ſort, are thoſe that 
have ſubjected their Appetites for a Seaſon, but 
are yet in fear of falling back. A Third ſort, 
are thoſe that are clear of my Vices, but not 
of all. They are not Covetous, but perhaps they 
are Cholerick; not Luſtful, but * Am- 
. bitious; 
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bitious; they are firm enough in ſome Caſes, but 
weak in others: There are many that deſpi 
Death, and yet ſhrink at Pain. There are Di. 
verſities in- Wiſe Men, but no Inequalities, one 
is more Affable; another more Ready „ | 
2 better Speaker; but, the Felicity of them all 
is equal. It is in this, as in Heayenly Bodies; 
there is a certain State in Greatneſs. | 
IN GivilandDomeſtick Affairs 1 , 

a * Wiſe Man may ſtand in need of 4 1 N | 

Counſel, as of a Phyſician, an Ad- 1% need Coun- 
rocate, a Solicitor; but, in greater ee. 
Matters, the Bleſſing iſe Men 1 
reſts in the Joy they take in the Communicati 
of their Virtues. If there were nothing elſe in 
it, a Man would apply himſelf to Wiſdom, be- 
* U 3 ſettles him in à perpetual Tranquillity 


9— _ —_ — 5 es. dd —— „ ͤ—— —m—— co —— 


CHAP. IL 


There can be no Happineſs without Virtue. 


IRTUE is that perfect Good, which is 
the Complement of a Happy Life; the oniy 
immortal thing that belongs to Mortality: It is 
me Knowledge both of others, and it ſelf; it 
!S an invingible Greatneſs of Mind, not to be 
elevated or dejected, with good or ill Fortune. 
It is Sociable, and Gentle; Free, Steady, and 
Fearleſs; Content within it ſelf; full of inex- 
hauſtible Delights; and it is valued for it ſelf. 

Oue may be a good Phyfician, a good Gover- 
155 nour, 
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Grammarian, without 
N 


only Acceſſaries ; for the Seat of it is 4 pure 
Mind. It conſiſts in a 


Ho 
En 
we are diftrated by our Fafhons. 


the 


It is not the Matter, 


above our Honeſty, we are 
loft : fad yer 1 would en preſs pon Dan 
| no not ſo much as upon Inconveniences, 
unleſs where the Man and the Brute come B 
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the 
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Simple Loſs of a Bleſfing, and the Succeed- 
ing of a 2 
and above. The Loſs of Health is follow'd with 


wo 


y that Loſs, that is to 
the Mind, and takes 
we have not. 

matters it whether the Water be ft 


1 ever 
the Wiſer for a multirade of Friends, or the 
more Fooliſh for the Loſs of them ? So nei 


oice it fel, and not in the Subject mat- | 
. tes nota def picable Body, or Con- 


et 


and he that 
gh de dr of a 


will ſee the at his Heart, — ＋ 
the falſe, nd darling Splendcrs' of Greatneſs 
and Fortune. 1 2 
neſs, in ſetting our upon 
. and in the ſelling of our 
very and Parents for a Rattle, And 
| whars-the (in Effect) betwirt 0/d 
3 — but that the One deals in 


63. —— 
: * * y ö = 


1 


Paintings, and | <= ny and the Other in Babies? 
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1 one could but fee the Mind of a Good Man, 
as it is illuſtrated with Virtue; the 

| * The Dignity. Beauty, and the * Majeſty of it 
line. which is a Diguicy ker pt, 


to be thought of without Love, and Veneration; 


would not a Man blef himfelf at the fight of 


fuch an Object, as ar the Encounter of ſome Su- 
ower ? A Power ſo Miraculous; that 
It is a kind of Charm upon the Souls of thoſe that 
are truly affected with it. There is ſo wonder- 
ful a Grate and Authority in ir, that even the 
worſt of Men approve ir, and "fit up for rhe 
| of being accounted Virtuous chem. 
ſelves. They cover the Fruit mdeed, and the 


Profit of Wickedneſs, but they hate, and are 


Dd porterful is Virtue, and o Gracious is Provi- 


aAſham d of the Imputation of it. It is by an im- 
preſſion of Nature, that all Men have a Reve- 
Fence for Virtue: They know it, and they have 
2 though they do not- Fractiſe 
I for the. 3 of their very 
L Wickedneſs, they miſcall it Virtar. Their In- 
Jariesthey call Benefits, and expect a Man ſhould 
thank them for doing him a Miſchief, they co- 
rer their moſt notorious Iniquities with 4 Pre- 
text of Juſtice. He that Robs upon the High- 
ray had rather find his Booty, than force it. 
Ack any of them that live upon Napine, Fraud, 
Oppreſſion, if they had not Tarber enjoy a For- 
ume Honeſtly gotten, and their Conſciences will 
not ſuſſen them to deny ir. Men are Vicious 
only for the Profit of Villany; for, at the fame 
ume that they commit it, they condemn ir. Nay, 


dence, that every Man has a Light ſer up with- 
= him for a Guide; which we 40 all of us boch 
See and Acknowledge, thou gh we do not purſue 
CO it. 


| 


_ er” he, to „ 
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it. This is it that makes the Priſoner upon the 


Torture happier than the Executioner, and Sick- 
neſs better than Health, if we bear it without 
jelding, or repining: This is that overcomes ill 


Fore. and moderates Good; for it marches be- 


twixt the One, and the Other, with an equal 
Contempt of Both. It turns, (like Fire) all 
things into it ſelf; our Actions, and our Friend- 
ſhips, are tinctur d with it; and whatever it 
touches, becomes Amiable. That which is Frail 


and Mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſts, and 


varies from it ſelf; but the ſtate of things Di- 
vine is always the fame: And ſo is Virtue, let 


the matter be what it will. It is never the worſe 


for the Difficulry of the Action, nor the better 
for the Eaſineſs of it. Tis the ſame in a Rich 
Man, as in a Poor; in a Sickly Man, as in a 
Sound-; in a Strong, as in a Weak: The Vir- 
tue of the Beſieged is as great as that of the 
Beſiegers. There are ſome Virtues, I confeſs 
which a good Man cannot be without, and 
yet he had rather have no Occaſion to employ 
them. IF there were any Difference, I ſhould 
refer the Virtues of Patience beſore thoſe of 

leaſure; for, it is braver to break. through 
Difficulties, than to temper our Delights. Bur, 
though the Subject of Virtue may poſſibly 
be againſt Nature, as to be burnt, or woun- 


ded; yet the Virtue it ſelf of an Invincible 


Patience is according to Nature. We may 
ſeem perhaps to promiſe more than Human 


Nature is able to perform; but, we ſpeak 


wich 2 Reſpeft to the Mind, and nor to the 


 'Þ 
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.LF a9dgn does pt Lips 1 


| Good 3s of even — 
(S0 It is 


the very Adventure of 
and the bare P 1 
file though ond the Force of Human 


1 — 
Honour yet in the Miſe 
ked Contemplation of it. 
on Death with as Ar trouble, as I would 
hear of another Man's; I would bear the ſame 
Mind, whether 1 be. Rich or. Poor, whether ] 
get or loſe in the World; what I have, Al 


1855 ET 


ET 


There is ſomething of 
e; Nay. „in the na- 


woul "receive my 


well 


5 to a wo 
{IT 


* £4 ＋ wt 
neſt Requeſt, if I can foreſee it, and I will 
grant it without asking; I will look upon 
whole World as Country , and u 

| both as the itneſſes and the 
my 


the 
the 


ords, and Deeds. I will li 
with this Teftimony, That I lov'd good St 
mate Mars ba nd ir E 

5 'S 1 5 5 py, 
own. I will govern my 2— 4 5 
wif the whole World were to ſee the one, 1 
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to read the other; Ls bat does it ſignify, to 
make any thing a Secret to my Neighbour, when 
to God { (who is the Searcher of 2 all 
our Privacaes are f 
"VIRTUE i is divided into two 
he Coppin Wh, 
The one is V tution, into Con- 
the other by Admonition: One lm 
part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſci- . 
; the other in Exerciſe; for we muſt 
Lem, and then Practiſe. The ſooner we 
to apply our ſelves to it, and the more 
we make, NN ä 
Comforts of 2 reftified Mind; na we _ 
Fruition of it in the v were AR of F orming it; 
but, it is another ſort of Delight, I muſt conſe, 
that ariſes from the — of a Soul 
which is advanc'd into the Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom, 
and Virtue. If it was fo great a Comfort to us, 
to paſs from the Subjection of our Childhood, 
into a ſtate of Liberty, and Buſineſs; how much 
preater will it be, when n we come to cat off the 
Boyiſh Levity of our and range our ſelves 
among the Philoſophers ? Ne ate paſt our Mi- 
nority, tis true, but not our Indiſcretions; and, 
which is yet — we have the Authority of Se- 
niors, and the Weakneſſes of Children; (I might 
have ſaid of Infants, for every little thing frights 
the one, and every trivial Phancy the other.) 
Whoever ſtudies this Point well, will find, that 
po gs are the leſs to be fear d, the more 
they apponr: To think any thing Good. 
that is not Honeſt, were to reproach Providence 
lor, Good Men ſuffer many Inconveniences; 
But Virtue- like the Sun, 75 
8 


de on fill with her 
Clondy, an fiſhes 3 
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her Courſe, e 


| may have Geke. i than 
in another. hays nay be in a St 
tion £0:26 to enter um — Cities Kingdoms; 
ood Laws, Create Friendfhips, and 
Mary Þ NED poet, 
© ortune to _ 
. Baniſhment; and yet the 
z Ar 


labl utc ads arg Knomloge 
: vio ea as A 
both Divine and without 


„ 
02 Princes: Ir is profccle ro the World, 25 


have as great a Mind, 


: ne yer avg 
bx they hare 10 2 ich 
—— 


— tocr' 
3 
| « 


e oe ee ee ce Ong 
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by ane. ching 
the eontraty;A it v 
one To = 2 Nat 
the Tongue, but in 1 Z 
He that „ 
— — of Life, and what = 
tot; which expoſes a Man toA that are 
2 _— — * is Free, 
accompany'd w — 
and Gracefalnel: Whereas Fleafure is mean, 
fervile, traſſitory, tirel „ and ſickly, and 
ſcarce our-lives the rating of it: It is the good 
No, "and nor of the Man, and only the 
elicity © 
Foolsenjoy their Pleaſures, and that there is great 
Variety in the — of Wicketineſs? 
N 
Pl as well as the as Inſolence, 
—— 
avunve Wit turning every g into Nidicule; 
whereas Virtue weighs all this, and CorreQts it. 
It is the Knowledge both of others, and of it 
elf; it-is to be learn'd from it ſelf; and, the 
rery Will it ſelfmay be Taught : Which Will 
cannot be ri 7 ale the whole Habir of che 
Mind be right, from whence the Will comes. 
It is by the of Virtue that we love Vir- 
tae, 10 nt the very way to Virtue lies by Vir- 
wer wich takes in alſo, ata View, the Laws of 
Human Life,” 
NEITHER ae we to value | 
our Klees upon a Day, 
Hour Her any one 
en we whole 


Brutes. Who does not know, that 
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Arenen do ene thing bravely,” but not ano- 
ther; they will ſhrink" at Infaing, and bear up 
as n e + In this C4, we commend the 
Fact and deſp NN Wrhe Man, The Soul is never in 
the Abi plac till it he deliyer d from the Cares 
1 : "We muſt labour and climb 
the Hill, if we will arrive at Virtue, vhoſe Seat 
& upon the Top of it. He that mmaſters vz 
dition; he looks s laſt hour, not as a Pu- 
niſhment, but as of a Common Fate; 
he that fibdues" is Luſts, ſhall eaſily 
| keep dime? vid With ary other -So that 
Reaſon does not Encotnter this or that Vice by 
it ſelf, büt beats down WH at 2 Blow, What 


15 he care . t in, th that only — — 
elf u | der Open — 
1 414851 Scandalous Pede n Fate, with 


— Conſtancy that he had SO 1. 
wards the Thirty Tyrants: his Virrue conſecra. 
ted the very Dungeon; as Cat#s Repulſe was 
(us Honour, and the Reproach of he Gem. 
ment. e that is wiſe, will take delight eren in 
an ill Opinion that is well gotten; dis Offtenta- 
tion, not Virtue, whem a Man will have his good 
Deeds publiſt d; and, tis not enough'to be juſt 
where there is Honour to be gotten. bar en. 
tinue ſo, in Deſßance of Infamy and 
1 Br Virtue camiot ye kid 
þ 2 525 8. for the time will come, æhat *ſhall 
5 ſed.” * Talſe it again, (even alter it is bu- 
lien þ rnd) an cher ic rm the Ms 
ty 0 the that opp it: Immortal 
Glory I the Saidon of it, and keeps: i 


Stadon goes before the Subſtance, and other. 
2 whiles 
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whiles it follows it; and the later it comes, the 
larger it is, when eyen Envy it Rog have 
given way tot. e 458 
critus Was a. Madman, and re 
crates had any Eſteem in the World. 25 long 
was it before Cato could be Underſtocd? Nay, 
he was Affronted, Contemn d, d, and Hefte, bY 
People never new the Value of him till they had 
Joſt him: The Integrity and Conrage * 
88. 


tilius had been forgotten, but for his Suffering 
ſpeak of thoſe that Forrune Jus wage Famous for 
their Perſecngions : A te pate dead. 13 


* ire the Rein, and — —— ; 
Spur, a bar duty, Temperance, Gentle 

N we ate to check our ſelves, for 
wary falling; 3 but in Patience, Reſolution, | 

Perſeverance, where. we are to mount the. 

Hill. we ftand in need of t. Up- 
on this Diviſion of the Matter, I had rather 
ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs throug h the 
Experiments of Sweat and Blood: Lien it is 
my Duty to be content in all Conditions; but 
yet if it were at my Election, [ would chu the 
Ew ; Life i * — ro” 

ol Fo his is Picio 
. — — 1 0 


i fare al Jens How can that Man 
18h to or Wnat- 
ever it be, without murmuring, and chearfully 
ſubmit to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Mo- 
fon of n or Faint, It is Virtue _ 

<> 3 i | 
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 that- raiſes us above Griefs,' Hopes, Fears, 
Chianees; and ona vers not — 


ties Fotments, - Difldlirion 
LES elf? Weak, Honour, and =o 
pon e e 
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F it he ae, Thar the Underft and the 
tte Ihe tewo Emment Tae the 
Acct Soul; it follows ; thatIVi/. 
dom ard Firtwe (which are the beſt royetnent 
A Emo fred cha exfecti 
ee eee and 
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Haven, which, even in this Life, we may. not 
be he beer for 3 oe ee either of | 
Fortune or — t bn to our 
Reaſon; 3 nox- any Paſſion for which — 
Virtue has not 9 wee iis 
our own Fault if we either Fear, or Hope for any. 
thing; which. two Affections are the Root of 
all our Miſeries. From this fe 50 
of the Foundation of our Tranquility, we Wl 
by degrees to a particular C N 0 
E. La by which it may be pracur d; and of 
the Im s that ohſtruit it; beginning with 
that Philoſopby. winch. principally Ls gur 
em un. us in an a. _ a 
*P, LO OPHT de * 
N —— ops 2 . 
CGONCETNS: Our 2 ral, 
nert; the: Seu ſearches the rims! * 
Works of — and the Third, 
furniſhes us with Pr — OE of Words, and a: : 
guments, and the 
that we may not be — upon with Tricks 
and Fallacies. The Cauſes of things fall under 
r 2 Arguments, under Rational, 
os, under Moral, Moral Philoſophy is 
again n del into Matter of FJuſtice, which 
ariſes from the Eſtimation of Things, and of M lens 
and into Aheclions and Aions; and a:Failing in 
any one of theſe, diſorders all the reſt: For, what 
does it profit us to know the true value of things, 
if we be Tranſported by our Paſſions?, Ox, to 
our Appetites, without underſtanding the 
when, the tobat, the how, and other, Circum- 
of our Pre 


oceedings ? For, it is one thing 
50 know the — and Dignity | of things; and 
141 another 


ae  $SE-NB C43 din. 
another to know the little:Nicks; ard Springn.of 
Aﬀting.+' Natural Phuigſepby is Converſainca; 
deut things (ur portal, an Iucuf pur cal zutheæ Dif. 
8 Catfes, and'iEfetts, and the: Con. 
 templation of the Conſe1:of Cauſes u Rationdl 
1 6255 is divided into Log 12655 and chetoricit; 
looks aſter Words, Senſe. and Order; 
2 Other Treats barely of Words, and the Sig- 
niſicat ian: pF than crates places all Phils 
in Morals 5-28) Wiſdom, in the diſtin. 
guiſhin of O e At is the Art and 
ay of Lite, and it teaches us what to do in all 
Caſes; and like go6d Markſinen, to hit the 
White at any diſtance. The force af in is in 
- — 26: it- 5 803 65 r 
Man, Security Arte in. iced, it 
is 48 good as a Remedy t u for whatſoever 
eaſes the Mind, is — alſo to che Body. 
The Phyſcian may Diet and Exerciſe, 
and . and —— to the 
Diſeaſe; but tis Philgſophy that muſt bring us 
to a Contem n which is the Remedy 
of all Diſeaſes. In Foverty, it gives us Riches, 
er ſuch a ſtate of Mind, as ma 0 ale 
fluous to us. It Am us againſt all Di 
One Man is preſsd with Death, another with 
Poverty; ſome with Envy; others are offended 
at Providence, and unſatiafied with the Condition 
of Mankind. But Pbofopby | ts us to n 
eve the Priſoner, the — the Neceſſitous, 
the-Condemn'd ; to ſhew the Ignorant their Er- 
rours, and reftify theit Affections. It makes us 
Inſpect and Govern our Manners; it rouzes us 
where we are ſaint and dronzy ; it'binds up what 
is looſe, and humbles in us that whichois Con- 
eee Ir delivers the Mind from the Bor 


dag 


421 
dagn.of the Body: ahi raiſes. Kup to' the Con- 


cr a Hy Ee. 


* 


templation of its Miine 
Monuments, and all the- Works of Vanity 


=_—_ are em and 
ut, eputation of Wiſdom is ens. 
— — and thoſe that were ewy d, ot 

— in her Lives, are adord: in their Mei 
| moties; and exempted- from the very Laws ef 
Created) Nature, "which has ſet: Bounds to all. 
other things The very Shadow of Glory... car- 
. all Dangers, to tlie 
Comempt of Fire: and Sword; and it were 4 
Shame, if Right Regſon ſhould not inſf 


b 


generous Neſolutions into a Man of app F 5 
N pid ew wg er — + 


© 10 1. Y * <A 
— — both for Con 
rerſitiono und/ Counſel; for they Kindle a mu- 
wu Emulation in Good. Offices. We are not 
ſtill to be Gd ane}: which will: give us-the 
reciprocal Advantages of 1 one another: 
For, as one Wicked Man is - Contapious- to 
another; and, the more Vices a nin l the 
worſe it is; ſo is it on the oontraxy with Good 
Men, and their Virtues As Men ef Letters are 
| the moſt uſeful, and excellent of Friends; o 
are they the belt of Subjects; as being better 
Judges of the Bleflmgs they enjoy under a well- 
order d — and of wat they owe to 


free from Boaſting and Inſolence; they *reprove 
Bs Mee, without reproaching- the * 
ey 


the Magiſtrate for their Freedom, and Protectien. 
They are Men of Sobrlety and Learning, and 


t Philoſophy | 8 — Giſt 


oſſ h- 


A» mg for that muſt be the 


duftry, No Man is born wiſe: but Wiſdom and 


Virtue require a Tutor; though we n Ely 


ä learn to be Vicious without a Maſter. It * 


en — Sooke — Ee nd 


only a Burthen' to the Bearer. That ſaying of 
Þs pur me ont of Countenance at the Supet- 


fluities 


Po 


Swen, fo far, a5 to the k but nat 


— 8 * 4 


* 2 EE, woe un Go. 
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Auities of my omm Fortune. And {6 in his Im 7 


veRives againſt vain Pleaſures; he did at ſuch a 
rabvance the Felicities of à Sober Table, 2 
pure Mind. -and x Chaſte Body, that a Man 
could not hear him without a Love for Conti- 
nende; and Moderation. Upon bels Lectures of 
his, I deny d my ſelf, for à4 while aſter, certain 
Deitscies that Thad: formerly uſed: bur in a 
ſhore time I fell to them again; though ſo fpa- 
_— CER 002 
TOW: ated youdfirone 
to you (fays our 7 
Author) how much earnefter my 1 
Entrance upon Philoſophy” was, rmyrefions. 
than | mx „my [Tutor 
Sotron ms 4 wonderful Kindneſs for Py. 
thageras; and aſter him for Sextiz : The for- 


—— of Blood, upon his Merem- 
Ace "and Men in fear of it, left they 
uld er olence to the-Souls ef me of 


(ore departed F or Relations. Whether 
I 


he) there be a ranſs as Vue, es 
true, there's no hurt int; — 
Balg * And nothing t gotten b 
ther, 2 the Cogening a TR FR s ＋ * | 
Vulture of ' a Supper. Now Segtius . Akama 
upon another Account ; which was, That be 
would not have men inur d to 2 Heart, 
2 Lacerat ion, and Tormenting — 
eanrer; beſſde, \tbat Nature bad ju * 
Prouidæd for he Saftenance of Mankind, with. 
out Blood; This = zhr ſo far upon me, that 
1 ＋ over eating 8 * He — Lear 
e. to: me, nt; mR 

Mind was more at Liberty; (and I 
r but * 


it not — 


FF: never: 
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_Imputed as a — tos, the For. 
A ora em ary Fate 
brought me back again to my old C „that 
I might not be tho 1 — 
2 Nay, and I had much ado to prevail 
ſelf to ſuffer ir too. I make uſe of 
ES It 
a at 
Hand to preſs them. Phil are the Tu. 
E TILES 
es for it ur to appl 
them. I cannot think of Caro, Fe) ann 
Plato, without Veneration; their -v Name 
are Sacred to me. Philoſophy is the Health of 
the Mind; . 
| the Second Place to that of the Body, which 
may be had upon eafier Terms; for a. ſtrong 
Am, a Robuſt Conſtitution, or the Skill of Pro 
this, is not a Philoſopher's Bus neſs. He 
r as a Wiſe man, and other thing 
_— _ and he may have Strenth- of 
Body, as well as of Mind; but if be Runs; or 
( ſts the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe 
that to his iſdom which is common to the 
eſt of Fools. He ſtudies rather to fill his 
than his Coffers; and he knows that Gold 
„ ed with Wr N 
or Ambition parted them. 
' Fearleſs, Equal, Secure; he Ranks Gm 
Extremities, and bears the Lot of his Humaniy 
with a Divine Tem Theres a 
ere berwixr the Splendour of Philo 7, and of 
-Fortune; the one ſhines with an Originat Light, 
the other with a borrowd one; beſide, that it 
makes us Happy, and Immortal; 
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ſhall out-live Falaces, and Monuments. The 
Ene is ſafe, though narrow , 
there's neither Noiſe, nor Furniture in it; no 
Thor. a: the: 208k: nor any y thing thar i ther 
Vendible, or Mercenary, any BufineG of 
Fortune; For the r g 0 do, where ſhe 
has nothing to look. after. This is the way 
to Heayen, whicti Nature has Chalkd out, and 
3 Fate e 


Train of Servants, no 


e 


d Gel „ the, N 
0 or Expences upon Voyage; but 
CO neſt e he 2e br 


r make us happy at our fo. 


0. tell you my Opinion nor 

of the * Lira Seer I av e | 
no-great r any t 

terininates-in Profit, or Money; and c, 1 


of Curioſity 
yet I hall allo them to be ſo far * te. 
Beneficial, 


as. ee 


| he Underſtanding, without an ie Se 17 


are but the Rudiments of | 

then to — when the Mind Tee 

nothing better; and the Knowledge of 'rhem 

better worth the Keeping than the. . 4 N 

Ther do nor n ine regen. 0. the ne 
ul a 


SD to give us an Aptitud 
Diſpoſition to be fo. Cr amWary w B 
neſslies in a & yntax of . of if le proceed 
to Hrftory, of 7 the Mealonins of 2 Verſe, be is 
— dg nag What figniftes a C 
2 
or 
of our Paffions, 3 


= Philoſepbe7 p proves 


Nee | 
W fe Sat 


FRY Fer. mn < = g7 5” I ene G2 CD rer ow qa 0. 


deal of Pains to trace U 
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but for the true Dimenſions of it{'we 
3 ar Mathemticidn's Geometry,” and 
they do not teach us to r ou 


vas 
be 
miſt 
Muſick, if 


| and Fears, all the reſt is to little 
What does it concern us, which was the 
of the Homer, or ; or Which was 


_ theTaller, Hellen, or Hecuba? We take a 

s in his Wandrings: 
But, were it not time 28 well ſpent 0 lock to 
our ſelves, that we may not wander at all} Are 


not we our ſelves toſsd with tempeſtuous Paſ- 


fions; and both aſſaz/red by terrible Monſters bn 
the one hand, and rempred by Syrews'6n tbe 
nere 1 Wir 0. to my County, to 
my Fa *. to my to Mankind. Wbt is 

to me, whether ä no? 
Teach me to know how to be ſo my ff, and to 
live to that "What am 


Iche better for putting ſo many together 
in-Mafick, and raiſing an by our of fi 


different Tones? Teach me to d my 
| and to hold conſtant to my ſelf. Gere 
teaches me the Art of Meaſurim Acres; 
— me to meaſure my Appelites, and to know 
dehen 1 have enough: Teach me to divide with 
my Brother, and to rejoyce in the Proſperity of 
my Neighbour. You teach me how I'may-hold 
tay own, and keep my Eftate ; but I wotild ra 
ther learn how I may loſe it all, and yer be 
. Eontented. Lie bard, you'll fay, for « Man 10 
be fored, from the Fortune of bis Fewily. \ This 
| tis true, was my Father s; but, Whoſe 
us it in the time of my Great Gre father? 
Ido not only fay, What Mar's was it? but, 
What Nation's? The Aſtrolgger tells me ht 


Term, and Mars in Oppoſition but 1 * 


- — —4 
them be as they their 
Poſitions are order d them by an Ulnchangeable 
Decree of Fate: Either they produce, and point 
1 or elſe: they fig- 
niſy ther: If the former; What are we the het- 
ter for the. that, which muſt-of ne- 
—— — What does it 
avail: us, to fareſte what we cannot avoid? ſo 
that whether we know or not know, wo 
HE. that defiens the Inflirution 
of Humane Life ſhould not * be „ not for 
orer· curious of his Words; It does r, ng of « 


not Rand wich his Dignity to be Phil * 


ſolicitous about Sounds and Sylla- Words. 

E wall ant il Things, lacing Wiſ- 
with trivi: 

dom in Matters that are rather cult than 

I he be Eloguent, tis his Good Fortune, 


not his Buſineſs. brile Diſputations are only 


the Sport of Wits, that play upon the Catch; 
and are fitter to be contemmd, than — d. 
r ut 

Words, 2 
Breach, the Town fird over my Head, and the 
Mige ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into 
— pt — 2 
ther Fang roy againſt 1 

eceſhries; let me that the 
e (ogra ox 
Space, but in the Uſe of it. When go to Sleep, 
whoknows whether ever I ſhall Wake again? And, 


| When] Wake, n 


When I go abroad, whether ever I ſhall come 
ay again? And, when I return, whether => ö 


gs _ SEN&CH#0 Chapiy, 
Lie and Dean ur wi It is not at Sea only, that 


bur they are as near every. where elſe 
too, * we da not tab ſo ruth. of it. 
What kove we to do wi Frivelow and Caption 
Queſtions; and impertineat Niceces? 

ther. CN — Sad 


Fire, ſtay the Curling: of a Periwig, before he 


calls — Help? Our Houſes are on Fire; our 
1 Invaded, our Goods taken away, 


| | and 
whatever elſe v5. moſt terrible. IS this a time 
Jon us nor to be playing faſt and looſe with. idle 


Which are, in effect, but ſo 


unproſitable Riddles? Our Duty is the Care! of: 
the Mind, rather than the Delight ont; but we 
writhont the 


have only, the Words of Wiſdom, 
Works; and turn Philoſophy into a Pleaſure; 
that was given fora Remedy. What can be more 
ng — than 2 

ert, and Compaſe his Style? Were Sit and 


Ulcerous and — and Scariff dʒ an 


every =_—_ as much Buſineſs within himſelt; 
as a Phyſician in a Common Peſtilema Mit- 


fertunes, in fine, cant be nuoidet b¹,pñ li 
may be ſwrrtned, r 


— bs 2 happy ”y ME wil þ 


_ Barr 
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within, a jew 3 


zegicttthis Man 


— toe A ja $5 © oy ay ww 
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. r TSX wwe: T7 
4 — 2 7 
5 mY - * 


75 that: it is rather Matter 


11 

wy 

| One H 

temoving 15 

Me word) Falſe: Admirat ? 
er Man Hd his Duty FL 1 
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fi Gon 66 hat; near an Affinity bc ; 


dom, -Philofopby, and Good Coun 
of Curiofity, than 
te divide them: Phil/oſopby delng or. 
3 and, Good Cotnſels, a (. 
munization of that. Wiſdom, fot the Good of 
Others, ab well as of am Seer; —_—_— 
as well a8 0 the: 22 The Viſdam of 
e ihe the © mote ur ** 2 
no more, Precepts, what to } 
what not 5 and T_T 
Simplicity; for as they came to be more Learn 
ed, they grew leſs careful of being Good. That 
Plain, and 2 Fins; is now turn'd into a 


Z* | 
5 
11 
1 
IA 
: 
: 
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his Friends, to his Gueſts; and yet when he is | 
calFd upon to draw his Sword -for the One, « 
to labour for the Other, he finds himſelf diſtra. 
Qed betwixt his Apprehenfions, and his Delights; 
He knows well enough the Injury he does his Wife 
in the keeping of a Wench ; and yet his Luft 
oven rig Bb: So that tis not enough to Give 
Good Advice, unleſs we can Take away that 
which hinders the Benefit of it. If a Man dog 
what he ought to do, he'll never do it Con. 
ſtantly, or Equally, without knowing why he 
does it: And if it be only Chance, or Cuſtom, 
he that does Well by Chance, may do ill fo tou, 
And farther, a Precept may direct us what ue 
Ougbt to do, and yet fall ſhort in the manner 
of doing it: An . — Entertainment may, 
in One Caſe, be Extravagance, or Gluttony; 
and yet a Point of Honour, and Diſcretion in 
Another. Tiberium Ceſar, had a huge Mullet 
| — 1 him, which he ſent to the Market to 
be fold : And now (ſays he) my Maſters, (t 

- fome Company with him ).you ſhall fee, that ei. 
_ ther Aprictus or Octavius, ill be the Chapman 
for this Fiſh : Oclavius beat the Price, and gave 
about 20/7. Sterling fort. Now there was 2 
great Difference between Odavius, that bougit 
it for his Luxury, and the Ot her that purchasd 

it for a Complement to Tiberius. Precepts ar 
idle, if we be not firſt taught, what Opinion we 
are to have of the Matter in Queſtion; Whether 
it be Poverty; Riches, Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Bi 
 #iſhment, &c. Let us therefore examine them 
one by one; not what they are (all, but what 
in Truth they Ar-. And fo for the Virtues: 


Tis to no purpoſe to ſer a high Eſteem upon 


Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Fuſtice; it 


* 
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we do not firſt know what Virtue is: whether 
One, or More; or if he that has One, has All, 
or bow they differ. | 2 1 | 
PRECEPTS are of great Weight ; 
and a few * Uſeful ones at hand, do 
more toward a Happy Lite, than 
whole Volumes of Cautions, that 
we know not where to find. Theſe Solitary Pre- 
cepts ſhould be our daily Meditation, tor they 


Ihe Power of 
Precepts and 
Sentences. 


Lives. When they are contracted into Sentences, 
they ſtrike the A ffeclions; whereas Admonition 
js only b/owing of the Coal; it moves the Vigour 
of the Mind, and excites Virtue: We have the 
Thing already, but we know not where it lies. 
[tis by Precepts, that the Underſtanding is Nou- 


and Juſtice; - are Guided by them, and they lead 
us to the Execution of our Duties. A Precept 
deliver'd in Verſe, has a much greater Effect, 
than in Proſe; and thoſè very People that never 
think they have enough, let them bur hear a ſharp 
Sentence againſt Avarice; How will they clap _ 
and admire it, and bid open Defiance to Money? 
So ſoon as we find the Actions ſtruck, we muſt 
follow the Blow : not with'Sy//ogi/ms, or Quirks 
of Wit, but, with plain and weighty Reaſon : 
and we muſt do it with Kindneſs too, and Re- 
ſpe: for, there goes a Bleſſing along with Coun- 
fels, and Diſcourſes that are bent wholly upon 
the Good of the Hearer : And thoſe are ſtill the 
moſt Effieacious, that take Reaſon along with 
them; and tell us as well why we are to do 
this or that, as what we are to do. For, ſome 
Underſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructer 

to expound to them what is 2 and * 


NH md > e x 


are the Rules by which we ought to ſquare our 


riſh'd, and Augmented; the Offices of Prudence, 
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Ev il. It is a great Virtue to Love, to Gine, and 
to follow Good Counſels it it does not Lead us 
to Honeſty, it does at leaſt prompt us tot. Ay 
ſeveral Parts make up but one Harmony, and the 
molt agreeable Mukick ariſes from Diſcords ; ſo 
ſhould a Wiſe Man gather many Arts, 42 
cepts, and the Examples of many Ages, to infom 
his own Life. Our Fore-fathers have left us in 
Charge to. avoid three things; Hatred, Eno 
and Contempt; now it is hard to nies Emy, 
and not incur Contempt; for, in taking too much 
Care not to uſurp upon others, we become ma- 
mp times liable to be trampled upon our ſelves 
Some People are afraid of others, becauſe tis 
— — Gy be afraid of them: but, 

— us ſecure. our — on all hands: Fer Fla 

tery is as ous as Contempt. Tis not to 
ſay, in Caſe of Admonition; I knew this before: 

For, we know many Things, but we do not think 
of them; ſo that 'ris the part of a Monitar not 
ſioo much to Teach, as to Mind us of our Du 

ties Sometimes a Man overſers that which lis 
Juſt under his Noſe; otherwhile he is. e 
or 8 not to ſe i it: We do all-know, that 
| hogan Lien: eau ach on Wk 
the greateſt Li t own : 
55 ſhould be honeſt. 
6G00D * Counſel | is - nd 


: LIE 
: . Nat s Service that we can do to 


and if we give it to na- 
bo Makin. h, it will be ſure to profit ſane: 


| 8 

ett 4; E of many Trials, ſome or other 
will undoubredly ſucceed. He that places a Man 
in the Poſſeſfion of himſelf, — t Thing; 
for Wisdom does not ſhew it ſelf g much in 
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a Maſtery of Appetite : It teaches us to Do, 48 
well as to Talk; and to make -our Words: and 
Actions all of '4' Colour. If that Fruit be plea: 


finteſt which-we gather from a Tree of dur on 


| Planting, How much greater Delight ſhall we 


take in the Growth, and Increaſe” of Good Man- 
ners of our own Forming? It is an Eminent Mark 

of Wiſdom for a Man to be always like himſelf. 
You ſhall have ſome that keep a thritty Table, 
and laſh out upon Building; Profuſe upon them- 
ſelyes, and Sordid to others; Niggardly at Home, 

and Laviſh Abroad. This Divertty is Vicious, 


uf the "Effet of a Diſfnighed |. an Une 


Mind; whereas every Wiſe Man lives by Rule. 
This Diſagreement o Purpoſes, ariſes from hence, 
either thiat we do not propound to our ſelves what 
we would be at; or if we do, that we do not 
purſue it, but paſs „ one Thing to another: 


Ewe de not only change neither, but return to 


OS TE nie aan and 

condemn'd. 
IN att bar: * ndertakings. let 5 : 

us firſt examine our own'S 1; * Thres Points 


treng 
the next; and Thirdly, - 2 
the Ferſons with whom we have to amen. 
do: The firſt Point is moſt Impor- 
tant; for, we are apt to over value our ve 
and reckon. that we can do more than ind =» 
we can. n =_ 
is out, I 


pa, or his A | 
Ppublick B — A 
again are roo uf, — P 


eremptory tor the 
ple are apt to fly out'in-their | 
'2'Frolick- too, if aty/fhary 
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Neck, than loſe a Jeſt. Theſe People had bet. 
ter be quiet in the World, than buſie. Let him 
that is Naturally Cholerick, and Impatient, avoid 
all Provocarions, and thoſe Affairs alſo, that mul. 
tiply and draw on more; and thoſe alſo from 
' Which there is no Retreat. When we may come 
off at Pleaſure, and fairly hope to bring our Mat. 
ters to a Period, tis well enough. If it ſo hap- 
pen, than a Man be ty'd up to Buſineſs, which 
he can neither looſen, nor break off; ler him 
imagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind to be 
Irons upon his Legs: They are Troubleſome at 
firſt, but wizen there's no Remedy bur Patience, 
Cuſtom makes them eafie to us, and Neceſſity 
gives us Courage. We are all Slaves to Fortune; 
| tome only in looſe and Golden Chains, others in 
ſtreight ones, and Coarſer : Nay, and they that 
bind us, are Slaves tos themſelves; ſorne to Ho- 
nour, others to Wealth; ſome to Offices, others 
to Contempt; ſome to their Superiours, others to 
themſelves: Nay, Life it ſelf is a Servitude: Let 
us make the beſt ont then, and with our Philo- 
Tophy mend our Fortune. Difficulties may be 
ltd, and heavy Burthens Diſpos d of to our 
Eaſe. Let us Covet nothing out of our Reach, 
but content our ſelves with things hopeful, and 
at hand; and without Envying the Advantages of 
others: For Greatneſs ſtands upon a Cragg) 
Precipice, and tis much Safer and Quieter living 
upon a Level. How many Great Men are forcd 
to keep their Station upon mere N ; be- 
_ cauſe they find there's no coming down from it 
— | 22 Theſe 3 ſhould do well s 
tortiſie themſelves againſt ill Conſequences, 5 
ſuch Virtues and Meditations, as may make them 
{eſs ſolicitous for the future. The ſureſt a 
a 24, 10 
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dient in this Caſe is to bound our Deſires, and 
to leave nothing to Fortune which we may k 
in our own Power. Neither will this Courſe 
wholly. compoſe us, but it ſhews us, at worſt, 
the end of our Troubles. TIS 1 5 
IT is a main point to take Care, 
that we propoſe * nothing but what * Propoſe no. 
is Hopeful, and Honeſt. For it 97s ws ant 
will be equally troubleſome to us, ej. . 
either not to ſucceed, or to bee 
aſham d of the Succeſs. Wherefore, Let us be 
ſure not to admit any Ill Deſign into our Heart; 
that we may lift up pure Hands to Heaven, and 
ask nothing which another ſhall be a loſer by. 
Let us pray for a Good Mind, which is a Wiſh 
to no Man's Injury. I will Remember always 
that I am a Man, and then conſider, that if I 
am oy it will not laſt A4/ways; it Unhappy, 
[ may be other if I pleaſe. I will carry my Lite 
in my Hand, and deliver it up readily when it 
ſhall be call'd for. I will have a care of being 
a Slave to my ſelf, for it is a Perpetual, a Shame- 
ful, and the heavieſt of all Servitudes; and, this 
may be done by moderate Deſires. I will fay to 
my Self, What is it that I Labour, Sta, and 
Solicit for, when it is but very litile that | want, 
and it will not be long that I ſhail need any thing? 
He that would make a Trial of the Firmneſs of 
his Mind, let him ſet certain days apart for the 
practiſe of his Virtues. Let him Mortifie him 
&lt with Faſting, coarſe Clothes, and hard Lodg- 
ing; and then fay to himſelf, 1s 11s the Thing 
now that I was afraid of? In a ſtate of Securi- 
ty a Man may thus prepare himſelf againſt Ha- 
zards, and in Plenty forrifie himſelf againſt Want, 
If you will have a Man Reſolute _—_ he comes 
N m— 
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to the Puſh, train him up tot before: hand. The 
Soldier does Duty in Peace, that he may be in 
Breath when, ha comes to Battel. Hom many 
Great and Wife Men, have made Experimen 
of their Moderation by a PraQtice of 1 72 
to the highelt Degree of Hunger ang Thirſt; 
and convinc d themſelves, _—_ 
his Belly, without being beholden to Fortune; 
which never denies any of us Wherewith to fi 
tisſie our Neceſſities, though ſhe. be never ſo An. 
gry? It is as eaſie to ſuffer it always, as to tr 
It once; and it is no more than Thouſands of 
Brno bor People n 
Iives . He that would live * 
ther truſt to Good Fortune, — to Bad 
Ne muſt Rand apon H GuarJagaink al Ale 
He muſt ſtick to himſelf, without any Neper: 
dence upon other People. Where the Mind is 
tinctured with Philoſenby, theres no place for 
Grief, Anxiety, or Su nous Vexations,.; It i 
TINS ith Virtue, oe Need! of For: 
: w rings us to a, Degree; of Security 
role Re al ae Ta es ger Cat 8 
: to take it A or one 
Cholerick Man ta cond 11. — We may 
be ſometimes in Adviſing, but nat Vio- 
Tent, or Tedious. Few Words wich Gentlenels, 
and Efficacy are beſt; the Miſery is, that the 
ks to nx rev Cole, and Lan not 
e it. tis trus, ts in it: 
and it is a Mark of Folly, and ill Nature, to 
hate Reproof, To a Friend I would be always 
Frank and Plain; and rather fail, in the Succeb, 
chan be wanting in the Matter of Fankand Truſt. 
There are ſome Pep that, ſerve in common, 


Path de te Rich, ang Poor, ee 
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general; as, Cure your Avarice, and the work 
5; dm. It is one thing not to deſire Money, 
and another thing not to underſtand how to ue 
it. In che Qhoſce of the Perſons ve haye: to 
do withal, we ſhould fee that t be worth our 
while; In the Choice of our Buſineſs we are to 
conſult Nature, and follow our Inclinations. He 
that gives ſober Advice to a Witty Droll, muſt | 
look to have every thing turn d into Ridicule. As 
if jou Philoſophers (ys Marcellinus ) did not 
love: your Whoreg, and your Guts, as well as 
other People; and then he tells you of ſuch and 
1 that were taken in the Manner. We are 
all fick, I muſt confeſs, and it is not for Sick 
Men to play the Phyſicians; but it is yet Law- 


J Po SOR * 


Common Condition, and pers of the Place. 


I- 

is He that ſhould 1 to teach a mad Man how 
Ir to Speak, Walk, and Behave himſelf, were not 

is be the madder Man of the two? He that direfts - 
r- mie Pilot, makes him move the Helm, order the 

ty Sails fe or ſo, and make the beſt of a ſcant Wind, 

al after this or that manner. And ſo ſhould we 
ne do in our Counſels. Do not tell me what a Man 
ay ſhould do in Health, or Poverty; but ſhew me 
4 bark neg 1 ick Tek one 
ls to Mater es: or, tis to no purpoſe 

he long as 1 — under their Government, to tell 
2 me, what I muſt do when I am clear of it. In 
it: Ca of an Avarice a little eas d, a Luxury mo- 
to derated, a Temerity reſtrain d, a Sl Hu- 
ey mour quicken'd ,' Precepts will then help.us for- 


ward; and tutour us how to behave = ſelves. 
l is the firſt; and the main Tie of a Soldier, his 


Mili which is an Engagement upon 
Nam bot of Reſon an Honor 442 


fer, 


ful for 4 Man in an Ho iral to diſcourſe of the 
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ner, he that pretends to a Happy Life, muſt firſt 
lay a Foundacion of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, 
to Live and Die true to that Cauſe. We do 
not find Felicity in the Veins of the Earth, where 
we dig for Gold; nor in the Bottom of the Sea, 
where we fiſh for Pearl; but in a pure and un- 
tainted Mind, which, if it were not Holy, were 
not fic to entertain the Deity. He that would 

be truly Happy, muſt think his own Lot beſt 
and ſo live with Men, as conſidering that God 
ſees bim; and ſo ſpeak to God, as if Men heard 


— 


C HAF. VI. 
= Felicity like Peace of Conſcience, | 


A GOOD Conſcience is the Teſtimony of 4 
LY Good Life, and the Reward of it. This 

zs it that fortifies the 8 Fortune, when 
a2 Man has gotten the ery of his Paſſions; 
placed his Treaſure, and his Security within him- 
elf; learned to be content with his Condition, 
and that Death is no Evil in it ſelf, but only the 
End of Man. He that has dedicated his Mind 
to Virtue, and to the Good of Human Society, 
whereof he is a Member, has conſummated all 
that is either Profirable or Neceſſary for him to 
Know, or Do toward the Eſtabliſhment of his 
Peace. Every Man has a Judge, and a Witneb 
within himſelf, of all the Good, and Ill that he 
Does; which inſpires us with great Thoughts, 
and adminiſters to us wholeſome Counſels. We 
have a Veneration for all the Works of * 
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the Heads of Rivers, and the Springs of Medi- 
cinal Waters: the Horrours of Groves, and of 
Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſſion of Religion 


and Worſhip. To ſee a Man Fearleſs in Ban- 


Untainted with Luſts, Happy in Adverſity 
— ina Tumult, and - Laughing at all thoſe 
Things which are generally either Coveted or 
Feared ; all Men muſt acknowledge, that this 
can be nothing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that In- 
fluences a Mortal Body. And this is it that carries 


us to the Diſquiſition of Things Divine, and Hu- 5 


man; What the ſtate of the World was before 
the Diſtribution of the Firſt Matter into Parts; 
what Power it was that drew Order out of that 
Confuſion, and gave Laws both to the whole, 
and to every Particle theteof; what that ſpace 
is beyond the World; and whence proceed the 
ſeveral Operations of Nature. Shall any Man 
ſte the Glory, and Order of the Univerſe: ſo 
many ſcatter d Parts, and Qualities wrought into 
one Ma; ſuch a Medly of Things, which 
are yet difſtinguiſh'd ; the World enlighten d, 
and the Diſorders of it ſo wonderfully Regula- 
ted, anJ, ſhall he not conſider the Authour, and 


Diſpoſer of all this; and, whither we our ſelves £ 


ſhall go, when our Souls ſhall be deliver d from 
the Slavery of our Fleſh? The whole Creation, 
we ſee, conforms to the Dictates of Providence, 
Guide, Cet a Good, and 2 Rite Mint, 
Guide. A Great, a and a Right Y 
is a kind of Divinity lodg d in Fleſh, and may 
be the Bleſſing of a Slave, as well as of a Prince; 
it came from Heaven, and to Heaven it mult re- 
turn; and it is a kind of Heavenly Felicity, 
which a pure, and virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome 
Degree, even upon Earth: Whereas eagles of 
es? bes Honour 
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Honour are but empty Names, which probabl 
owe their either to Ambition, or 4 
Violence. I am ftrangely tan tranſported with the 
Thoughts of Eternity; Nay, with the Belief of 
it; for Thave a eofound Veneration for the Opi. 
nions of Great en, eſpecially when ___ 
miſe Things ſo much to my SatisfaQtion : 
they do Promiſe them, thowgh they do not Prom 
them. In the Queſtion of the Immortality of 
| the Soul, it goes very far with me, a General 
Conſent to the he Opinion of 4 Future Reward, 
and Puniſhment ; which Meditation raiſes me to 
the Contempt of this Life, in hopes of a Better, 
Bunt ſtill, though we know that we have a Soul; 
| yet, what the Soul is, How, and from Whenee 
we are utterly Ignorant This oniy we under 
that all the Good, and Ill we do, is under the 
Dominion of the Mind; that a Clear Conſcience 
5 greaeſt Being in Nan Peace: —— 
oy in Nature, 1s that, which eve 
r honeſt Man may beftow u himſelf. The 
; is bat the Clog and F of the Mind; 
_ roſſedu and down, and x ſecuted with Puniſh: 
— — jolences, and Diſeaſes; but the Mind 
it le b Sacred, and Eternal, and Sep from 
the Danger of all Actual Im 
5 1 * 1 chatwe look 
to our Conſciences, no matter for 
* Opinion: Let me deſerve Well, 
2 | though I hear 111: The Common 
| People take Stomach, and Audacity, for the 
Marks of imity, and Honour; and, if a 
Man de Soft, and Modeſt, they look upon him 
as an eafle Fop; but when ty come once to 
obſerve the Dignity of his Mind, in the Equi- 
| ora 2 of his 'AQtions 1 his 
. bers 


Or 


ment of Offenders ſo that Sin 


ſciences of Tranſęreſſors. He that is ( 


he may be ſo. His 
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External Quiet is founded upon an Internal 
Peace, the very ſame People have him in Eſteem 
and Admiration. For, there is no Man but ap 
proves of Virtue, though but few. Purſue it; 
we ſee where it is, but we 2 
come at it: And the Reaſon is, IG 
that which we muſt quit to obtain it. A grod 
Conſcience fears no Witneſſes, but a guilty 
ſcience is ſolicitous, even in Solitude. If we 
do nothing but what is Honeſt, let all the World 
know it; but if otherwiſe, what does it ſignifie 
to have no bod elſe know it, ſo ! 
it my ſelf? Miſerable is he that ights that 

Witneſs! Widckedneſs, tis true, may ſcape the 
Law, /but not the Conſcience : For a Private 

Conviction is the firſt, and the greateſt Puniſh- 
plague ir ff | 
and the Fear of Vengeance purſues even thoſe 
that ſcape the Sake of it. I It oe IO ; 


1. 
n if — tad : 
— = 5 — Gibbets, in 1 


* in penal Toney and while he | 
he ines himſelf; and, Who- 
3 ſerves i 1 + Kart 5 It. 2 — 
Detected? He is. 5 Bll in Apprehenſion yet, that 
Sleeps are Painful, and ne- 
ver — and he cannot ſpeak 
Wicked neſs, without of his own; where- 
as a good Conſcience is a continual Feaſt... Thoſe 
are the only certain, and Profitable Delights, 
which ariſe from the Conſcience of a well d ed 
Life? No matter for Noiſe Abroad, ſo long as 
we are Quiet within; but, if our Paſpons be 
Seirius, tha $ enqugh to keep us Waking, with- 
dodut 


as I know 5 


of another Mans 
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out any other Tumult. It is not the Poſture of 
the Body, or the Compoſure of the Bed, that 
will give Reſt to an Uneaſie Mind: There is an 
tient Sloth, that may be rouz d by Action, 
the Vices of Lazineſs muſt be cured by Bu- 
fines. True Happineſs is not to be found in 
Exceſſes of Wine, or of Women, nor in the Lar- 
_ geſt Prodigalities of Fortune: What ſhe has gi. 
den me, ſhe may take away; butſhe ſhall not 
Tear it from me; and, fo long as it does not 

w to me, I can with it without Pain. 
He that would perfectly know himſelf, let him 
ſet aſide his Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, 
and examine himſelf Naked; without being put 
Ar others the Knowledge of him 
I is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly or 
© BE” TNT" Nl ro believe intel Whew 
* Let every fore let us * Examine, Watch, Ob- 
— ſerve, and Inſpect our own Hearts; 
for, we our ſelves arę our own 
greateſt Flatterers : We ſhould every Night call 
our ſelves to an Accompt, What Infirmity* have 
© Maſter d to day? What Paſſon Oppord £ What 
Temptation Refifted * Whit Virtue Acquired? 
Our Vices will abate of themſelves, if they be 
brought every day to the Shrift. Oh the Bleſſed 
_ that follows ſuch a Diary! Oh the Tan- 


_ quillity, Liberty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, 
t is a Spy upon it ſelf; and a Private Cen- 
for of its own Manners! It is my Cuſtom ( fays 
our Authour) Every Night, ſo ſoon as the Car- 
dle is out, to run over all the Words and Actions 
of the paſt Day; and I let nothing ſcape me; 

for, Why ſhould I fear the Sight of my on Er- 
tours, when I can Admoniſn, and Forgive * ſelf? 
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I a little too hot in ſuch a Diſpute : my 
Opinion might have been az well ſpar'd, for it 
gave Offence, and did no good at all. The Thing 
was true; but all Truths are not to be ſpoken at 
all Times; I would I had held my Tongue, for there 
js no contending either with Toole, or our Superi- 
curs. Thave done Ill; but it ſhall be ſo no more. If 
every Man would but thus look. into himſelf, 
it would be the better for us all. What can be 
more reaſonable than this daily Review of a Life 
that we cannot warrant for a moment ? Our Fate 
is ſet, and the firſt Breath we draw, is only the 
firſt motion toward our laſt : One Cauſe depends 
upon another ; and the. Courſe of all Things, 
Publick and Private, is but a long Connexion 
of Providential Appointments. There is a great 
Variety in our Lives, but all tends to the ſame 
Iſue. Natzre may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe 
pleaſes 3 but a Good Man has this Conſolation, 
that nothing periſhes which he can call his own. 
Tis a great Comfort, that we are only condemn'd 

to the fame Fate with the Univerſe; the Hea- 
vens themſelves are mortal as well as our Bo- 
dies; Nature has made us Paſſive, and to Suffer 
is our Lot. While we are in Fleſh, every Man 
has his Chain, and his Clog, only it is looſer, 
and lighter to one Man than to another; and 
he is more at eaſe that takes it up, and carries 
it, than he that drags it. We are Born to Loſe, 
and to Periſn; to Hope, and to Fear; to Vex 
our Selves, and Others; and there is no Antidote 
_ a Common Calamity, but Virtue; for 
Ie Foundation of true Foy is in the Conſcience, 
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1 are we the better for that which is Foreign w 
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4 Good Mar can never be Miſerable, nor 4 
Witked Mar Happy: ELD 


Tang g ti th Sls of Nur 
more Inſeparable Connexion of Cauſe and 
tan in the Ca of Happine n 
tue: or any t more naturally produ 
ces the one, or more neceſſarily preſuppoſes the 
other. = What is it to be PPYs 7 a 
Man to content himſelf with his Lot, in a chear- 
ful and quiet Reſignation to the 2. 
of God? All the Actions of our Lives ought to 
be governed with a Reſpect to Good ag 
it is only Reaſon. that diſtinguiſhes : 

ck Renkin wt 08k Fleas 
as 11 4 Nay of the 2g were dipt in a Mor- 
tal Body; and that's the PerfeQtion of Mankind: 
Tis true, we have not the Eyes of Eagles, cr 
the Sagacity of Hounds; Nor if we had, could 


to value our ſelves won any thing 
which we have in Common with Brutes. What 


us, and may be given, and taken a 
Beams of the Sun irtadiate the and yet 
remain _ 2 ſo 1 5 hs 2 
portion an Mind, that illuſtrates 

our Actions, and yet to its Original. Why 
DEC, CL 
Glorious T. as a ompous 
3 How Jnuch 9. aver Creature is 1 
Lion (which by Natus-Gught to be Fierce and 
ö rent . 1 * in his Naturd 


> As the 
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Horrour, than in his Chains? ſo that every thing 
in its pure Nat 


aturg pieaſes us beſt. It is not Health 
Nobility, Riches, that can juſtify a Wicked Man” 


which makes the Polleſlor of it valuable without 
any thing elſe, and him that wants it Contemp- 
a good Ship; bay if ſhe be a 
— —_— endure the 
ency. Fae Edge. | -and Temper bf ö the Blade 
that makes a good 


the emule t ie Mlney, or Pulſe 


inible Sailer; Tight 


bond that mie 2 Man 
Virtue,3: r - ij b K+ off 
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5 change their a + 3 tybat ods my own be: 
fore, is 4 own fil: ne hes 

others err dear-bought - Miftr#ſſes ; their Con 
miſhons,” and Offites';, 7: the Uſarpers have J 

Bonds' I 24 d Srearitirs', buf, Demetrius Ss 
part; T have ſav'd all : and do not imagine; af- 
19 5 this, ertber haf Demetrius is a Conguerer 
11 75 1 Stilpo Hove me: 16s only thy ortun: 
er Top - e 8 3 4 Es took 
abi; Fe Page; t itol was 
Far bt es 116 Fite, or Vidlerite, that 
1 EAR Cr 2 Generous Ming. - let us 
nor take this C 7, fot'a Chimera; 
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done: So tliz what we cannot Mend, we muſt 

Suffer, and wait upon Providence without Re. 

ping: It. s the-part of a Cowtrdly Soldier to 

ollow his Commander, Groaning ;- but a Gene. 

tous Man delivers himfelf up to God without 

firoggling; and it is only fota Narrow Mind to 

cotdeniti the Order of the World; and to pro- 

pound rather the mending of Nature, than ol 

nſelf. . No Man has any (unte of Complain 

„ Sund Providence, if that which is Right ple 
Eye, 


55 
their Luſtre is but falſe and Spee 
and they are only Vanity and Deluſion: 
are rather the Goods of a Dream, than a ſubſtan. 
tial Poſſeſſion; they may couzen us at a 
but brin them once to the Touch, they are Rot- 
ten and eit. There are no greater Wret. 
ches in the World, than many of thoſe which the 
People take to be Happ ſe are the only 


 trueand incotruptible Comforts, that will abile 
all Trials; and the more — and examine 
them, the more valuable we find than; 


and, The 
a. Ws of all, is not to fand in need d 


What's No. Man lives ſo 
= he e K will either 2 
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fr our Maintenance, and Satisfaction. It is not 
poſſible for us to Com ding: Some en Spark? 
which has made all by Spas 
of that Divinity are dirt bur — 
greater part of it lies hid. - Mig ar all of us how 
ever thus far agreed; Firſt, in the Acknowledg- 
ment and Belief of that Almighty Being; and 
be gt that we are to aſcribe to it, all Ma- 
{ty, and Goodneſs. 

Ip there be a Providence, ſay 5 
ſome, * How comes it to paſs, that * comes it 
Good Men labour un ler Affliion, ar Good Men | 
an! Adverſit toe and wicked Men me ; 
enjoy themſelves in Eaſe and Plen- wicked Men 
by My that God deals * 

y Us, as a — ather does 
his Children; he Tries us, he Hard and 
Firs us for Himſelf. He keeps 2 firidt land 


and 7 
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little and little it becomes pleaſant to them. Why 
| ſhould: we then count that Condition of lies a 
Calamity, which is the Lot of many Nations? 
There is no ſtate of Lite ſo miſerable, hut _—_ 
are in it Remiſhons, Diverſions; nay, and De 
lights too, ſuch. is the Ben'gnity ,0 Nature to. 
wards us, even in the ſevereſt Accidents of Hu- 
man Life. There were no Living, if Adverſity 
ſhould hold on as it and keep up the Force 
of the Firſt 1 e are apt to murmur 
at many Things as great Evils, that have nothing 
at all of Evil in them beſide the Complaint; 
which we ſhould more reaſonably take up a ainſ 
our ſelves. If. I be Sick, tis part of my Fate; 
and for.other Calamities hey 95 are uſual Things; j 
they ought to be; . 8 whe is more, they mult 
be, for - come by Divine Appointment, Sothat 
we ſhould not only Sabat © God, Tod bs Aſſent 
to him, and Obey him out of Duty, even if there 
were no eee All thoſe terrible Appear- 
- ances that make us Groan, and Tremble, ate but 
hos Tribute of Life; we are neither to Wiſh, nor 
nor to Hope to ſcape them; For tis a 
| kind o f Diſhoneſty to pay a Tribute umvillingly. 
2 a Jn wh. e Stone; orAfflicted _ 
Loſſes? . Nay, is my Body. in dange 
All this er morcthav what 1 Pray'd for — 
pol for Old A 2M theſe, Things are as 
lar in 2 Long and Dirt in a 
Long Way. 1181 is po 5 and What brave 
Man would not rather chuſe to be; in a Tent, 
thun in 595517 Fortune does lkea Sword- 


Poon ; 
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Poyſon; Cato by Death. *Tis only in Adverſe 
Fortune, and in Bad Times, that we find great 
Examples. Mucius thought himſelf happier 
with his Hand in the Flame, than if it had hee 
in the Boſom of his Miſtreſs. - Fabricius took 
more Pleaſure in g the Roots of his own 
Planting, than in all the Delicacies of Luxury 
and Expence. Shall we call Rutz/s miſerable, 
whom his very Enemies have adored ? who, up- 
on a Glorious, and a Publick Principle, choſe 
rather to loſe his Country, than to return from 
Baniſhment? the only Man that deny'd any. 
Thing to S * the DiQator, who recall d him. 
Nor did -he only refuſe to come, but drew him- 
ſelf farther off: Let them, ſays he, that think 
Baniſbment a Alice, "live Slaves at Rome, 
unter the Imperial: Cruelties of Sylla: He that 
fets a Price upon the Heods of Senators, and af 
ter a Law of bis own Influution againſt Cut- 
throats, becomes the greateſt himſelf. I. it not 
better for a Man to live in Exile Abroad, than to 
be Maſſacred ar Home? In ſuffering for Virtue, 
tis nor the Torment, but the Cauſe. chat we are 
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Ws 
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re 


Iv. to conſider ; and the more Pain, the more Re- 
ith nown. When any Hardſhip befalls us, we muſt 
* look upon it as an Act of Providence. which ma- 
en ny times ſuffers Particulars to be wounded for- 


as the Conſervation of the whole: Beſide has Go 
n2 . rance of 
ave them, turning t Profpecity to f eir 
nt, Ruin; as a Funifniment for abuſing hi ies... 
xd- And we are farther to-confider that many a 90d. 
in: Man ks 4 ofdy to tea 10 ſuffer ;- 
ſot we are bart fo Example: And likewiſe, A. 
where Men: ate Contuirticious and Refractofy, 


n times to cure Greater its 
by 
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by Leſs, and to burn our Miſtries to our Ad- 


Vantage. 
HOW many * Caſualties and 
v Providence | — Difficulties IT there, that we 


_— portable Miſchieß 
Thou ghts, we 


— Loſs & Relations Sickneſs, Dif ace? 
Soee are cured by the Lance; by Fire, Hanger 
'Thirlt; taking out of Bones, of Limbs, 
and the like: Nor do we only Fear things 

nn but on 2 
other we hanker after, and purſue things 
that are — and Fernicious: We are Pol 


ſond in the very Pleaſures of our Luxury; and 


ed to a Thouſand Diſeaſes, by the Indulg: 
"our Palate. To loſs a Child. or 2 Limb,” is 
Wo rd her we have nocbnd, rat Ne 

ture may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. We 
are Frail our ſelves, and we have received Things 
tranſitory: That w which was given us, may be 
taken away; Calamity tries as the Fire 
does Gold: "Nay, „ he * lives moſt at eaſe, is 
come. Whs nor diff. and his Portion is to 
hen we are viſited with Sickneſs, or 
ions, we are not to murmur as if 
* 2 itt usd: It is a mark of 'the Generafs 


be puts us u eee 
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Be , WHAT was" Regulys the 
the Th 7 worſe, becauſe Fortune 7 
ne. Choice of him Fer an Brinent- 

IE ſtance, both of Faith 21 
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He was thrown into à Caſe of Wood ſtuck with 
pointed Nails; ſo that which way ſoever he 
turned his Body, it it reſted u 1 Wounds; 
his Eye. lids were cut off, to cep him waking ; 
and yet Mecenas was not 1 upon hip Be 

— Regulus upon his * Nay, the 
World is not yet grown ſo wicked, as not tb 


=_ Regulus before Mecenas : And ay 


n take that to be an Evil, of which, 

ompted this brave . 1 1 has 
pleaſed God (fa ys he) to ſingle me out for an 
Experiment of the Force of Human Nature. No 
Man knows his own — or Value, but by 
being put to the Proof. The Pilot is d in a 
Storm; the Soldier in a Battel; the Rich man 
knows not how to behave himfelf in Poverty: 
He that has liv'd in Popularity and Applauſe, 
knows not how Add, or, ; 
proach ; Nor he that never had how 
he would bear the Loſs of them. Catertiy is 
the Occaſion of Virtue, and a Spur to a Great 
Mind. The very A 
ſtartles a Man when he firſt bears Arms, but 
Old Soldier bleeds boldly\, becauſe he' knows, 
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TO ſhew no that the Fay 
wo or the Cee Forume; and 
Zeil. te Accidents. of Sickneſs, and of 
0 den wü neither ooh 2 
permits indifferently to 

and Evil Men. Ii bard, oul ſay, jor 4 Vir. 
tuous Man ta ſuffer all 74. of Miſery: and fo 
4 Wicked Man, not only 10 go free, but to enjoy 
himſelf. at pleaſure. And, is it not the ſame 
thing for Men of. Proftituted Impudence, and 
Wickedneſs, to fleep in a whole Skin, when Men 
of Honour and Honefty bear Arms, lie in the 
Trenches, and Receive Wounds? Or for the Ve- 
ſtal Virgins to riſe in the Night to their Prayers, 
.when Common Strum 57 et lie Stretching them. 
ſelves in their Beds? ſhquld rather ſay with 
Demetrius, III had known the Wil of Heaven 
| before I was cal d tot, I would haue offer d ny 
FA If be the Plcafire of. God to take my 
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LA; ions, Lend 1 
3 Projects, Blind Luſts 
and . Ayarice, all theſe he 
Amd by the Benefit of Reaſon: And, Do we 
FR now, thatGod ſhould — 
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500? (I mean dur Bodies ?) Demoeritus diſchar- 
pot himſelf bf” his Treaſure, 2s the Clog and 
urthen of Ris Mind. Shall we wonder then, if 
God ſuffers thar ' to'Sefall- a Good Man, which 
a Good Man ſotnetimes does to himſelf? if 

Son, and why*not? when it may ſometime 


fl on 0 E 1 1 my ſelf may kill Im Suppoſe 


Id by an Order of Srte: Is it yo 
3 ans Voluntary 
of his Co and never to return? Many 
flictions nn (F— a Good :Man, but no Evil. 
for Contraries will never Incorporate: All the 


Rivers in the'World are never Ws Av pp (hang 
Taft or Quality of; the Sea. Fe 


| ligion, are above n ; 1 . Nun in 


out of Affliction keeps 
Ure, — i ſtrotig; Patient, i f 


Providerice Treats us like * date ther; and 
brings us * 171 4 
whereas the no 97 41 rakes 
wre nd fan els; Gere eh Mar 
culine Love, and turns us looſe to Injurigs "pd 


Indignities: He takes delight to fea Bray 
20 e orrniie; 2 
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Man cag be Happy that does nor ſtind 5 

all Gre — e e c bunelk in rag | 
tietn Bs 72 r might 
have Bk a 7 0 fs her fle: 0 : 
2 5 U God wil e The more 


eie vn cu 'Necilities, we dr be 
ee eee, 


ings of God are 
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the parts of Life, and not upon the whale 
which is a great Errour, for theres no . 
of the Circumſtances of it, unleſs we — 
Man take 


the main Scope. How fhall any 

his Aim without a k? Or, what Wind will 
Srv him tar at pet rſob'd upon bs Pug? 
We Live as it were hance, and by Chance 


ue are Gonern'd. Sore there are that torment 


themſelves a- freſn with the Memory of what is 


paſt; Lord! What did 1 endet? Never was 
Ns Faw Mme he ws: 
Els to: come and very a 
and the: ler. ms Tr - D 14 
be Remedies for Miſehieſs likely to tor 
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that he does it o -- for as whick a 
Man fhuns,! he t. Heepen Let him have 
2 tarwallo « c Newfmongere and Med. 
Hers in other —— for their Diſcourſe 
a8 e f ſuch ——ů Profita- 

ngerous, minen 


VIV eblind isa greathin. 
297. 5 2 and the or 
b / Change of Wickedneſs is an Addi. 
, Gene he WidkoineS i fg 6 for 
+» 81 2 7 = pe 
we relinquiſh the Thing we ſo 
we take it up again; and ſo dini 
between our Luſts, and our R From 
one es e ene paſs to another, not ſo much 
'B Chas, and there a Check 
1 of Conſcience — — all our 
| — Hleaſures; which makes us loſe the Day, 
m expectatiem of that: Night, land che Night i 
_ Rf for fear of tht A Licht. 5 
— — at quiet 3 Sage (0; 
wacky, pri is 
_onlya a Nees tad Ag bn and chat wüich 
Paſſes in the other for Moderation and Reſerve, 
zs but Drowzy, and an UnaQtive Sloth. Ler 
* Reſt; both take their-turns,;.accot- 
dy = to the Order of Nature; which make both 
acre, ob Some ate perpetually 
from one thing to another: Others again 
make their whole- Life but a kind of (Uneahe 


Vice; but, it is one never-failing Effect of it, 

to live Diſpleas d. We do all af us labour un- 

der Inordinate Deſires; we are either timorous, 

and dare not venture, or venturing, we do not 
ſucceed ;/ or __ caſt our go 1 — uncer- 
tain Hop 2 we are perpetually Solicitous, 

and 12 * In this Diſtraftion, we 2 

to propoſe to our ſelves Things diſhoneſt, and 
hard; and when we have taken great Pains to 

no purpoſe, we come then to repent of our Un- 
dertakings : We are afraid to go on, and we 
can neither Maſter our Appetites, nor Obey them : 
We live and die Reſtleſs and Irreſdfte ; and, 
which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of 

the Publick, and betake our Selves to Solitude 

for Relief, our Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, 

and the very Houſe and Walls are Troubleſome 

to us; we grow impatient, and aſham'd of our 
Selyes; and ſuppreſs our inward Vexation-till - 

it breaks our for want of vent. This is 

it that makes us Sour, and Moroſe; Envious 
of Others, and Diffatished with our Selves: Till 

at laſt. berwixt our Troubles for other People's 
Succelſes;/and the Deſpair of our own, we fall 
foul upon Fortune, and the Times; ant get in- 
to a Corner 8 where we fit brooding 
over our own Diſquiets. In theſe Diſpoſitions 
there is a kind of Pruriginous Phancy that makes 
ſome People take delight in Labour, and Unea- 
fineſs like the Clawing of an Itch till the Blood 


ls isit that puts us upon 
rambling Voyages; one while by 5 ef 
Land; but A disgulted with Fart = 
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the Preſent : The Town pleaſes us change of Mind. 
Morr _— 


to Day; the Country to 


3 will br Happily e fea What is a Man the 


hort of us | This is it that reclaims the Rage 
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The Splendor urs of the Court at one time the 
$ of a — at another 7 i bur al 
"WE Ts Senn Eb 

Our 


Toyl, 


. 


Mi 


ie Climate "that will remove the Hear. 
of e with us, 
owe cryin Ee fs Cal of on 
There lies upon us 
S it the more 


in this Caſe, is 


— 
— 
4 


tter for Travelling? As if his Cares could not 

"him out wherever he goes? Is there any re- 

tiring, from the fear of Death, or of Torments! 

Or hom thoſe Difficulties which bes a Ma: 
wherever he is? It is only Philoſophy that 

the Mind Invincible, and a 

Reach of Fortune; fo that all her Arrows fall 


F Sap meg 5 Anxiety of our 
Fears Frequent changing of Places, or Coun- 

_cils, - Gove an Toftabilicy of Mind; an and we muſt. 
fix the Body, before we can fix the Soul : We 
ca hi fti r abroad, or look about us without 
enchiitifiitie: ſomething or other that revives our 
Appetiss. As he that would caſt off an ung 
. n: 


» 
— 


chap Of a Hopy Le. 8 
wind fthePerſon; Feta ho ery 

rage ages his-Beloved Laſts, muſt ſnum all 
t them in his Head 
them: We travel, as C 
den 5 down aſter ſttange Sigh — 2 5 
Novelty-not Profit; 222222 
nor the founder; may, and the very Agitation 
hurts us. We learn to call Tons, and Places 
by their! and to tell Stories of Mor | 
and of Rivers: -But, had not our Time been bet. . 
ter ſpent in the Study of Wiſdom, and of Vir- 
me? In the Learning of what is- already diſco- 
erd, and in the Queſt of Things not yer flumd- 
ut ? 1 — his 1 | er ſtrain his An. 
n to ſt all 


hay: 


Panel Place — 5 upon our Diſorderd Minds, 
an upom our Bodies. It is not the Place, I | 
* tmakes either an Oratour, * Phyſician ith 
m Man. ack upon the Road, Pra dich is the 
ray to Prudence, to Juſtice, to 5— to 
tue? No matter whither any Man goes that 
g. his AﬀeRtions along with him. He that 
ld make his Travels delightful, 


er his Travels; The very trus, ſaid Socrates. be- 
1. Youtravelld with your Self. Now had not 
e better havt made himſelf another Man, than to 
fanſport himſelf to another Place? Tis no matter 
har Manners we find any-where, ſo long as we 
e of But we have all of us a Natural 


e fite- Sight, and of” — 


e Geer Nai . 
2 
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quiet: to day we ſeek an Office; to morrow we 
are Sick ont: We divide our Lives betwixt 3 
diſlike of the Preſent, and a deſite £54 the Fu. 
ture; but, he that Aves + as he orders 
himſelf ſo as neicher to fea r to *. for to 
morrow ; If it comes, 'tis Welckme but if not 
there's nothing loſt , for, that which is come, is 
burt the fame over Ein with what Spaſt. As Le 
vity is a pernicious Enemy to Quiet; ſo Pertinag 

zs a great One too. The One Changes 
the Grher Sticks to nothing ; and which of th 
Two is the worſe may be a Queſtion. It is ms 
ny. times ſen, that we beg earneſtly for thoſe 
Things, which, if they were offered us, we woull 
_ refuſe: And it is bur juſt to puniſh this eaſineb iſ 
of Asking with an equal Facility of Granting, 
There are ſome Things we would be thought i 
dieſire, which we are fo far from deſiring, thatm 
Katy them. I ſhall tire you, ſays one, in the 
Middle of a tedious Story. No, pra þ be pleaſed 
10 go on, we cry, though we wiſhed his Tongue 
out at half way: Na ay we do not deal Candid 
even with God himſelf: We ſhould fiy to ou 
Selves in theſe Caſes, This haue I draton upat 
my Self. I could never be quiet, till I bad gu. 
ten this Woman, this Place, this E Rate, N bis 

nur; and naw ) ſee 785 s come ont. 

Lo p ONE Sovereign n Remel 2810 
e 
nd ſes SUS A; 0 arts, 
- ed Ow i: The Gunging of as it 2 
41». an we driven with the Wind 
| Nothing can be above him that is above Fortw 
It is not Violence, Reproach, Contempt, or whit 
ever elſe from without, that can make a Wik 


Man quit his Ground; but he is Proof againſt 
. 'Calamits 
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Calamities, both great and ſmall: Only our Er- 
rour is, that what we cannot do our ſelves,” we 
think no body elſe can; ſo that we Judge of the 
Wiſe by the Meaſures 'of the Weak: ace me 
among Er or among Beggers > The One ſhall 
not make me Proud, nor the Other Aſham d: 
I can take as ſound a ſleep in a Barn, as in a 
Palace ; and 2 Bottle of Hay makes me as 

a Lodging: 28 a Bed of Down: Should eve ey Day 
ſucceed to my Wiſh, it ſhonld not Tranſp6 

Nor would I think m fat Miſerable, if! ſhould 
not have one quiet Hour in my whole Life. 1 
will not tranſport my Self with either Pain or 
Pleaſure ; but yet fie all that, I could with that 
[ had an eafjer Game to pl and that I were 
put rather to Moderate 1 than my Sor- 
rows. If | were an Imperial Prince, Thad ra- 
ther Take, than be Taken: And yet I would bear 
the ſame Mind under the Chariot of my Con- 
querour, that I had in my Own. It is no great 
matter to trample upon thoſe Things that 'are 
moſt coveted, or ar by the common People. 
There are thoſe that will augh upon the Wheel 
and caſt themſelves upon 4 Certain Death, only 
upon a tranſport of . perhaps, Ang 5 
rice, or Revenge: How much more t 

an Inffin& of Virtue ; which is Tovidcible, and and 
Steady? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind-can do 
this; How, much more ſhall 2 a Compos d, and a 
Deliberate Virwe ; whoſe Force is _ and 
perpetual ? ; 
70 ſeeure our ſelves in this 
World; Firſt, we muſt aim at *no- * The Lis » 
thing that Men count worth the * ie er | 
Wwtaneling for: Secondly, we muſt gefer. 
not. value the Poſſeſſion of any 
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Thing, which even a Common Thief would 
think worth the ſtealing. A Man's Body is ng 
Booty. Let the —4 of never ſo dangerous for 
Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked paſs quieth, 
3 Plaindealing Sincerity of Manners makes x 
Man's Life Happy, even in deſpite TER: Scorn and 
Contempt; which is every Clear Man's Fate. By 
we had better yet he Contemn d for Si licity than 
lie y upon the Torture of a Counterfeit. 
Provic 4 * Se Fr to confound Sin: 

with Neg it is moreover, L 
bicky Life, that of a Diſguiſe: For a Ma 


ente be wha he is not; to keep 2 
Guard . Mee and to live in TH 


takes 1700 Ran that looks upon 

bo ora, th a Spy over Fa 22 the tro bed 

bein Senna y ano ans It 82 
elf to Civil A 


ſome. Caſes for a {an to apply 
rs, and Publick Buſineß; 
and yet 22 I wy, hat 2 
FD umny, it 0 C. to 
1 oneſt. There wal ſome Caſes whereina 
ve way: But lethim not Jie 
Va ma: F e Je i 
dem - Nati and make 
with his Sword in his Hand, and his 1 bay Rem 
y. Of all others a Studious Life is the 
leaſt tixeſome : it makes us eahe to our ſelves 
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CHAP. X. 


He that ſue up bis Reſt upon Contingencies, 


fhatl never be Quiet. 


NEVER pronounte any Man Happy that 
depends upon Fortune 7s his oe, tot £ 
for nothing can be more prepoſterous than to 
place the Good of a Reaſonable Creature in = 
reaſonable Things. If I have loſt any / tele 

was Adventitious; and, the leſs Money, the leſs 


W Trouble; che 1efs Favour, the lefs 1 Nay, 


even in thoſe Caſes that put us out of out 1 
it is not the Loſs it II. the Opinion of 
ihe Loſ that troubles > I It is a. Common gk 
e to accotnpt tho Neceſſary 
we to 2 e n Fortune for 
te ele ty of Life, wie ab ariſes Fouly from Vir. 
= Tek is no triifting to het Stafles : The 
Ger Sivelfs 20 Re e and the 
gs 2h NOT wp t, in the pery 
place where they ſported thethfelves in the. 
ing. And Fortune 1 the ſame Power ovet 22 
es, that it has over Empire; over Nations, that 
it * over Citles; and the fiche Power ovet 
Cities that it has over Private Men, Whete's 


that Eftate that may not be foltow'd upon the 


heel with Famine, and Beggery? That ignity, 
which the next moment may not be laid in the 
Duſt? That Kingdom chat is fecure from De- 


| folation and Ruin? The Period of all Things is - 


a Hand, as well that which caſts out the Fortu - 
nate, as the other that delivers the Unhappy 
and that which may fall out at any time, may 


M 4 fall 
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fall out this very day. What hal come to paß 
I know not, but what ny come to paſs I know: 
So that III deſpair of. Nothing, but expect Exe. 
ry thing; and whatſoever Providence remits, is 
clear Gain. Every moment, if it ſpares me, de. 
ceives me: and yet in ſome {ſort it does not de. 
ceive me; for though I know that any thing 
may happen; yet I know likewiſe, that every 
thing will not. III Rope the beſt, and provide 
for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould not find ſo 
much fault with Fortune for her Incanſtancy, 
when we our ſelves ſuffer a Change every mo- 
ment that we live; only other Changes make 
more Noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like the 
Shadow upon a Dial; every jot as Certainly, 
bot mare. ls. . 5 
HE Burning of Lyons, my 
: » 4p 1 | andy _— * us, that 2 ne. 
of * 4 Ver Jale;: to arm us agai all 
1 Surprizes. The Terrour af it mul 
Burning of Ly. needs be great, for the Calamity is 
aAlmoſt without Example. If it had 
would have left, ſome farther Miſchief. to hare 
been done by the Souldiers : But to be whally 
 conſum'd, we have not heard of many Ear: 
1 ſo Perniciops: So many Rarities to be 
deſtroyd in one Night; and in the depth of 
Peace to ſuffer an Outrage beyond the Extre: 
7 of War, Who would believe it? But twelve 
Hours betwixt fo fair a City and none at all: 
It was laid in Aſhes in leſs time than it would 
require to tell the Story, To ſtand unſhaken in 
ſuch a Calamity is hardly ta be expected; and 
our Wonder cannot but be equal to our Gnief 
Let this Accident teach us to provide againſt al 
* 8 | 0 


7 
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Poſſibilities, that fall within the Power of For- 
tune; all External Things are under her Domi- 
nion: One while She calls our Hands to her Aſſi- 
ſtance: Another while She contents her ſelf with 
her own Force, and deſtroys us with Miſchiets 
of which we cannot find the Authour. No Time, 
Place or Condition is excepted ; She makes our 
very Pleaſures painful to us: She makes War 
upon us in the depth of Peace, and turns the 
means of our Security into an occaſion of Fear: 
She turns à Friend into an Enemy, and makes 
a Foe of a Companion: We ſuffer the Effects 
of War without any Adverſary; and rather than 
fail, our Felicity ſhall be the Cauſe of our De- 
ſtruction. Leſt we ſhould either Forget, or Neg- 
let her Power, every day produces ſomething 
extraordinary. She perſecures the moſt Tempe- 
rate with Sickneſs , the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions 
with the Phthiſick; She brings the Innocent to 
Puniſhment, and the moſt retir d She aſſaults with 


with many Ages, with infinite Labour and Ex- 
p_-_ and under the Favour of many Auſpicious 
rovidences, One Day Scatters, and brings te 

Nothing. - He that pronounc'd a Day, nay an 
Hour ſufficient for the Deſtruction of the great- 
eſt Empire, might have fallen to a Moment. It 
were ſome Comfort yet to the Frailty of Mankind, 
and of Human Affairs, if Things might but decay 
Aàs {lowly as they riſe; but they grow by 5 
and they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant. There's no 
ray fo any thing either Private or Publick : 
Men, Nations, and Cities, have all rheir Fates, 
and. Periods: Our very Entertainments are not 
without Terrour, and our Calamity riſes there 
Where we leaſt expect it, Thoſe * | 


Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have grown up 


Agony of Sickneſs. Ler us therefore pre 


dam, and Ferifhabie; and Whit Wonder is it to 


| r is but lent us; and what we 
6 3 I 0 „ 7 - . 
Ch l 2 f 7 have received Gratis, we mut 
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ſtood the ſhock both of Foreign Wars, and Ci. 
vil, come to Deſtruction without the fight of 
an Enemy. Nay, we are to dread our Peace and 
Felicity, more than Violence, becauſe we are 
there taken Unprovided; unleſs in a ſtate of 
Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and fi 
to our ſelves,” Whatſoever May be, Vill be. 1 
am to day Saſe, and Happy in the Love of my 
Country, I am to morrow, Banifh'd: To day, 

in Pleaſure, Peace, Health; to morrow broken 
upon the Wheel, led in Triumph, and in the 


for a Shipwreck in the Port, and for a Tempeſt 
in a Calm. One Violence drives me from my 

Country, another raviſhes that from me; and 
that very Place where a Man can hardly paf this 
day for a Crowd, may be to morrow a Deſart. 
W — let us ſet before our Eyes the whole 
Condition of Human Nature, and conſider as 
well what May happen, as what commonly Dors. 
The way to make future Calamities eaſie to us 
in 1 fog _ familiar to 
us in the Contemplation. How many Cities in 
A,, . Achaia, Afſyria, Macedonia, have' been 
ſwallowd up by Earthquakes! Nay, whole 
Countries are loſt; and large Provinces laid un. 
der Water; but Time brings all things to an 
end, for all the Works of Mortals are Mortal; 
All Poſſe and their Poſſeſſors, are Uncer- 


3 25 THAT which we *call our 


retum without * Compl aint. That 
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yhich Fortune gives us this Hour, (he may take 


the next; and he that truſts 0 her ve 
either find himſelf deceived, ox if he be not, 
he will at Jeaſ be. be troubled becauſe he may be 
22 Defence in Walls, Fortifcatians, 
wo gainſt the Power of Fortune: 
e mu provid er kb within, and when 
Wy axe Invincible ; We may 
1 = or Taken. She throws her 
" Rong us, and we Sweat and Scuffle for 
2 Never conſidering how few are the better 
for that which is expected by all. Some are tran: 
Enter der l, and Sts Obes como 
what many El 
or an Arm broken in a Conteſt for a Counter. 
She gives us Honours, Riches, Favours, only: to 
take them on again; either by Violence, or 


| Treaghery ; So that they frequently turn to the 


Damage of the Reiner. She: throws out Baits | 
for us, and. ſets Traps, 28, we do for Birds 
Beaſts; IIe 
to us; we think that we Take, but we are Taken. 
If they y had auy thing in them that were ſubſtan 
n — time or r . | 


ite, 
, 12 


Reach, char whether the Gives or Takes, it ſhall 


Ie all ag to uns for we are neither the Greater 
1 nor the Leſs for the Other, We 
Agel he On wr te Ode 

Shen i B neither the 
but only as the Day and the 
Wa Sg of Þ 12 


Honour, 
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Henour, Command: And likewiſe in Pain, Sick. 
nels Baniſhment, Death; which are in 2 


Surg Middle and Indifferen rent things, and 
1 5 they are Inlenc by Vt 
1s to renounce 


To Weep, Lament, and Gr 

our Duty; and it is the ſame eakneſs on the 
other fide to Exult and Rejoyce : I would rather 
Make my Fortune, than expect it; being neither 
depreſsd with her Injuries, nor dazl d with her 
Favours. When Zeno was told, That all his 
Goods were drownd; Why then, ſays he, Fortune 
has a Mind 10 make me 2 Philoſopher. - Tis 2 
great Matter for a Man to advance his Mind 
Above her Threats, or Flatteries; for he that has 


once gotten the better of her, is ſafe. ſor ever. 


II is ſome-Comfort yet to the Unfortunate, 
22 that Great Men lie under * the 
her Greg Lal forCompany, er dat. 
1s 1.  Tpares ace no more the 
3 b — and that whoever is above 
Me, has 2 Power als above him. Do we not 
daily ſee Funerals without Trouble, Princes de- 
pos d, Countries depopulated, Towns Sack'd; 
without ſo much as thinking how ſoon it may 
be our own Caſe? Whereas, if we would but 
Pre and Arm cur Wives againſt the gt 
ties of Fortune, we ſhould never be ſurpriz d 
When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, d, Tor- 
tur d, we are to accompt, that though the Mif- 
chief fell upon another, it was levelF'd at us 
What Wonder is it, if of ſo many thouſands of 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 
one comes to hit us at Iaſt> ? That which — 
any Man, may befall every Man; And 
breaks the force of a Preſent Calamity, to bs 


. ne againſt the Future. . 
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we muſt bear it; as, fuppoſe it be Contumtiy, 
Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, or à Prey 
to wild Bealts; there's no 10 ſtruggling” nor —ê 
Remedy but Moderation. Tis to no Purpoſe to 
bewall nf Part of our Life, when Lift it ſelf is 
Miſerable throüghott; and the whole Fux of 
it only a Courſe of Tranſition from one Misfor- 
tune to another] A Man ma Warr well wonder, 
that he ſhould be Cold in Winter; Sick at Sea, 
or have his Bones clatter d together ogether in a Wa 
as at che Encounter of ill Accidents, and Cr Crolles 
in the Paſſage of Human Life : And it is in vain 
3 = away from Fortune, as if there were — 
wen e wherein ſhe could not find us; or 
"i any Quiet from her, for ſhe makes Life 
ſtate of War, without ſo much as 
15 eſpite or Truce- This we may conclude 
upon, that her Empire is but Imaginary, and 
Er hoſacrer' ſeives ber "makes e- 
luntary Slave; for the Things that are often con- 
temifd by the Inconfiderate, and always #. wy ; 
\ Wiſe, are in themſelves neither Good nor Evil : 
As Pleaſure, and Pains; Proſperity; and Adver- - 
fity 3 which can only operate upon our Qutward 
Condition, without any proper and neceſſary Ef. | 
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4 l Life is a Miſerable Life. 


"HE Sensen Unt we bene us df falls. 5 
1 naturally under the Head of Luxury; 
mich exents ro Af he Excl of Glory 


5 be 


a eK 2. 
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whanſcever concerns the over. great Care of the 


EIB © FO begin now with the Plea- 
* The-Exceſſes | ſures of the * Palate; (which deal 
F ih e Tepper Thins 178 
Dingerus, trangle thoſe rern hat 
3 mall we fay of the Luxury of No. 
mentanus and Apicius, that entertaĩned their v. 

Souls in the Kitchin; they have the Choicel 
| Speflacles for their Eyes; the Choiceſt va- 
riey of Mears, and Drinks for their Palates 
What is all this, I ſay, but 2 Merry Madneſs? 
*Tis true they have their Delights, but not without 
Heavy, and Anxious Thoughts, even in their very 
Enjoyments; beſide that they are followed with 
Rep and their Frolicks are little more 
than the Laughter of ſo many Peo out of their 
Ws. Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and 
neither Sincere, nor Well grounded: But they 
have need of one Pleaſure to ſuppott another, 


and of new Prayers to forgive the Exrours of their 


| —.— Their _ maſt mow | deve 
 thar get with: great Pains, chat they keep with 
wack. One Diverſion — 3 Hepe 
excites Hope; Ambition begets Ambition; ſo that 
they only change the Matter of their Miferies, 
without ſeeking any End of them; and ſhall never 
de without 8 or 1 Cauſes 
Ol Diſquiet. What if a Body might have all the 
Pleaſures in the World for the Asking? Who 
would ſo much Unman himſelf, as by accepting 
of them, to deſert his Soul, and'become a perre- 
cual Slave to lis Senſes? Thoſe Falſe and Mi- 
ſerable Palates, that Judge of Meats * 
3 — | Price, 


_—— 


E 


e to digeſt, . Whereſoever Naw the 

huſe to Irritate Hunger by Expence, 
than to allay it at an Eaſier rate. Whar is it that 
we plow the Seas for; or Arm our ſelyes againſt 
Men, and Beaſts? To what end do we Toyl, 
and Labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may 
enlarge our Fortunes, but we cannot our Bodies, 
ſo that it does but ſpill, and run over, whatſo- 
ever we take more than we can hold, Our Fore- 
fathers (by the force of whoſe Virtues we are 


now ſupported. in our Vices) liv'd every jot as 
well as we, when they prov] and Deed 
their own Meat with their own ; lodg'd 
upon the Ground, and were not as yet come to 
the vanity. of Gold and Gemms : When they 
fore by their Earthen Gods, and kept their Oath, 


though they dyd fort. Did not our Conſuls 
ie Gere Tipp when they Cook d their own 


K Ie 
U es, wone ſo ö 
8 mk Dt er et rene be ily, I ay, 
than our Apicius? (that Corrupter of Youth, and 
| Plague of the Age he liy'd in) who after: he had 
your a r upon his Belly, Poi- 

ond himfelf for fear of Starving, when he had 
yet 259000 Crowns in his.Coffers : which may 
ſerve to ſhew. us, that it is the Mind, and not 

the Sum, that. makes Man Rich: When 


Apicize with all this Treafure counted himſelf in 
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that Condition, which another woyld have pray'd 
for. But, why do we call it Poiſon, whith ras 
the wholfomeſt Draught of his Life? His daily 


Gluttony was Poiſon rather, both to himſelf, and 


others. His Oſtentation of it was intolerable; 


and fo was the Infinite Pains he took to miſlead 


others by his Example, who went even faſt enougt 
of themſelves without driving. 
5 IT isa Shame for a Mian to place 
* tis — in 99 4 nk 
ments, ppetites that are ſtron- 
nf, . ger in Brutes. Do not Beaſts eat 
then Men, With à better Stomach? Have they 
not more Satisfaction in their Luſts? 
And they have not only a quicker Reliſh of their 
Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without either 
Scandal or Remorſe. If Senfuality were Happi- 


neſs, Beaſts were happier than Men; but Human | 


Felikity is lodg'd in the Soul, not in the Fleſh, 
They > fa deliver themſelves up to Luxury, — 
ſtill either tormented with too Littl fo Fa 
with too Much; ä — le, 
either deſerted, or overwhelmed Die Te ie 
Men in a dangerous Sea; one while caft adry 
1 2 Wage and another while allowed up 
ina 


of not 
. f e 
a W runs as great a Riſque 

wards in the Keeping of him for many times 
he was out de Ten of de Laaer; and 
The more in N „ and the grea ter they ar 
e od Abies a My ls ob 
Servant of them. Let the Commorr 


[ne mn tp tay Ha, e 


z and all this from the Miſtake 
g Good from Evil. The 
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1 COT AEST 
' what he buys 4 1 
LET any Man take a View of 77 Fo 
our Kitchins; the Number of our hae 
Cooks, and che Variety of our Se . 
Meats: - Will he not wonder to r N 
ke ſo much Provifion made for one Belly? We - 
have as many Diſeaſes as we have Cocks, or 
Meats; and the Service of the Appetite is the - 
Study now in Vogue. To fay nothing of our 
Trains of Lacquaysz and our Troops of Cate- | 
rers, and - Sewers. Good: God! that ever one 
Belly ſhould employ ſo many People. How 
Nauſeous, and Fulfome, are the Surfeits that 
tollow chaſe Exceſſes? Simple Meats are out of* | 
Faſhion; and All are collected into One; ſo 
that the Cook does the Office of the Stomach; | 
my, and of the Teeth too, for the Meat looks 
x if it were chew before hand; ' Here's: the 
Luxury of all Taſtes in one Di and likef a 
ry Diſhes riſe Compounded. — ch 
ariſe which 
require Compounded Medicines. ' It is the 
pings. 55 our Minds, =— is with 
our Tables; fimple Viees are Curable by _ 
Counſels, but a General Diſſolution of : 
Fra overcome : We are over-run with oy 
Publick; as well as with a Private Madneſs. 
The Plyyficians of old underſtood little more than 
the Virtue of ſome Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal 
n Wound: ot their tom Ds Bodies 
by Luxury 2nd Plcaire: OR wt i. came: tor” 


at onde. their Buſineſs 
burto pi 
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Stomach, is 'becdme a Dude _ one 
From hence come Paleneſs, evling; © 
worſe Effects from 'Crndiries, 80 Fine. 
Weakneß in the Joynts, the Bally ſttetehd. 80 
fuſion of Choler; the Torpor of the News, 
and a Palpitation of 'the Heart. To 'fay:nothiy 
of Megrims, Torments of the Eyes, und Ein; 
Head. ach, Gout, Scurvy; ſeveral ſorts of Feren 
and putrid Ulcers ; with other Diſcaſts, ty 
are but the Puniſhinent of Luxury. So oth. 
-our Bodies were hardned with bock, or til 
with Exerciſe, or Hunting, our Food was platz 


| and ile, many Diſhes have made many Di 


* TT is an ill thing for a Man not to Know th 
Meaſute of =_ _ 3 — * 
4 that they are aſhiatn'd of Soba; 
Inhl. *Drumkenneſs bein vothing dk 

— . bat a Voluntary Madneſs. It er 

| -bokdens Nlen to do all ſorts of Miſchieſs; It bo 
Irritates Wickedneſs, and 'Diſcovers it; It dn 
not make Men Vitious, but it ſhews them to 
10. It was in a Drumten Fit that Alumni 
Kid Crus. It makes him that is Inſoler 
Trouder; Him that id Cruel, Fiercer; It tis 
away all Shame. Te that is Peeviſh, breaks 
1 E hong The Hh : 
cher, without an to or Sat 
dal, turns up his Whore in the Marker:place. | 
Man's Tongue tri his Head runs round: k 
Staggers in his y 1 
 Crudities and Diſeaſes that follow upon this D 
Conſider the Publick Miſchiefs it l 
done. How many 'Warlike Nations, and Si 
Ates, that have Tod Iivincible to Arcacks i 
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Sieges, has; Drunkenneſs oyercome? Is -it not a 


eat Honour to drink the. Company Dead? A 
Naaguigcent Virtue to- Swallow more Wine than 


Hogſhead? -What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Men 
that Inyert the Offices of Day, and Night? As 
if our Eyes. were only given us to make uſe of in 
de Dark: 1s it Day? Tie time to go to Bed. Is 
it Night? I's time to Riſe. Is it toward Mor- 
ning? Let as g0.20 Supper. When other People 
lie down, they riſe; and E the next Night 
Tis 


* 9 


to digeſt the Debauch of the Day before. 


an iy — of Clownery, to do as other People 
do. 

ir ſhews it ſelf in a more than Ordinary Care o 
our Bodies; it ſlips next into the Furniture of our 
Houſes; and it gets then into the Fabrick, Curio- 
fity, and Expence of the Houſe it ſelf. It ap- 
pears, Laſtly, in the Phantaſtical Exceſſes f 


our Tables. We n our Meats; 


Confound our Sauces; Serve that in Firſt, that 
uſes to be the Laſt; and value our Diſhes, not 
for the Taſte, but for the Rarity. Nay, we are 
ſo delicate, that we muſt be told when, we are 
to Eat, or Drink; when we are Hungry, or 
Weary; and we cheriſh, ſome Vices as * 


and Arguments of our. Happineſs. The 


miſerable of Mortals are they, that deliver them 


{ſelves up to their Palats, or to their Luſts: The 


Pleaſure is ſhort, and turns preſently Nauſeous, 
and the End of it is either Shame, or 3 


lt is a, Brutal Entertainment, and Ulaworthy of 
2 Man, to place his Felicity, in the Service of 
his Senſes. As to the Wrathful, the Contentious, 


the Ambitious though the Diſtemper be great, the 


| Offence has yer ſomething- in it that is Manly: 


— Þ 


uxury ſteals upon us by degrees; Firſt, 


\ 
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But, the Baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe that D. 
rr 1 to — N. the 
their Hopes, and Fears, Anxiety 2nd 
perpenal Bine they are never well, full not 


faſting. 1 
"AY WHAT a deal of Bufinek i; 
= _—_ now * made about our Houſes, ani 
. Diet, which was at firſt both 0h 
f vious, and of little Expence? Luxy. 
ry led the ways and we have employ'd our Wit 
in the Aid of our Vices. Firſt, we defir'd $ 
perfluities; our next Step was to Wickedneß, 
and, in Concluſion, we deliver d up our Mind 
to our Bodies, and fo became Slaves ta our Ay 
petites, which before were our Servants, and at 
now become our Maſters. What was it that 
brought us to the Extravagance of Embroiderig, 
. Perfumes, Tire- Women, Cc. We pass d tle 
Bounds of Nature, and laſd out into Super 
fluities: Inſomuch, that it is now adays only far 
Beggers, and Clowns to content themſelves with 
- what is Sufficient : Our Luxury makes us Inſ- 
lent, and Mad. We take upon us like Prince, 
and fly out for every Trifle, as if there were Lite 
and Death in the Caſe. What a Madneſs is t 
for a Man to lay out an Eſtate upon a Table, 
or a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a pair of Per- 
dents, and to inflame the Price of Curioſities 
according to the hazard either of breaking, 0! 
loſing of them? To wear Garments that wil 
neither defend a Woman's Body, nor her Mo- 
deſty; fo thin, that one would make a Conſcience 
of Swearing, ſhe were not Naked: For, ſhe hard. 
ly ſhews more in the Privacies of her Amour, that 
in Publick ? How long ſhall we Covet, and Op- 
preſs ; enlarge our Poſſeſſions; and account * 


1 
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too little for one Man, which was formerly enough 
tr a Nation? And our Luxury is as Inſatiable as 
our Avarice : Where's that Lake, that Sea, that 
Foreſt, that Spot of Land, that is not ranfack'd 
to gratie our Palate ? The very Earth is Bur- 
then d with our Buildings; not a River, not a 
Mountain ſcapes us. Oh that there. ſhould be 
ſuch boundleſs Defires in our little Bodies! Would 
not fewer Lodgings En We lie but in One, 
and where we are not, That is not properly Ours. 
What with our Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, Cc. 
we are at War with all Living Creatures; and 
nothing comes amiſs, but that which is either 
too Cheap, or too Common; and all this is to 
tine a Phantaſtical Palate. Our Avarice, our 
Imbi tion, our Luſts, are Inſatiable; we enlarge 
our Poſſeſſions; fivell our Families; we rifle Sea, 
and Land for matter of Ornament, and Luxury. 
A Bull contents himſelf with one Meadow; and 
one Foreſt is enough tor a Thouſand Elephants; 
but the little Body of a Man devours more chan 
all other living Creatures, We do not Eat to 
fitisie Hunger, but Ambition; we are Dead while 
me are Alive; and our Houſes are ſo much our 
Tombs, that a Man might write our Epitaph 
_r_ TT 7: 
A * Voluptuous Perſon, in Fine, a 
anneither be a Good Man, a Good pere 
— nor a Good 5 — cc 
8 ed with his —_ 
without conſid ing, that Loc of Man is the 
Law of Nature. A Good Man (like a Good 
Souldier) will ſtand his Ground, receive Wounds, 
Glory in his Scars, and in. Death it ſelf, Love 
tis Maſter for whom he Falls; with that Di- 
te Precept always in his Mind, Tailor God. 
I N3 Whey 
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Wbereas he that Com lains, Laments, and Groans 
muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, though 
in ſpite of his Heart. Now, what 4 Madneß 
is it, for a Man to chuſe rather to be lugg d 
than to follow; and viinly to contend with-the 
_ Calamitics of Human Life > Whatſoever is laif 


upon us by Neceſſity, we ſhould receive Gene 


rouſiy: For it is Fooliſh to ſtrive wich what we 
prof avoid. We are born Subjekts, and to * 
God is perfect Liberty. He that does This, ſhall 
be Free. Safe, and Quiet: All his Actions ſhall 
ſucceed to his Wiſh: and, What can any Ma 
_ defire more, than to want notliing from without, 
and to have all things deſirable within himſelf) 
Fleaſures do but weaken our Minds, and feni 
us for our Supp = Fortune, who gives w 
Mony only as ges of Slavery. e mul 
e e Ee a Mer had bu 
one Rock to Fear, but Human 111 has mam 
Every City, nay, every Man is 159 and theres 
no truſting even to our neareſt eliver 
me from the Supetſt Pat Fa of boſs 155 
Which are 1 and Vain, for Fic, 
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to the Locker on. W hat is the end of Ambi- 
tion, and Avarice; when, at beſt, we are but 
of what we falily call our Own? All 
thoſe things that we purſue with ſo. much ha- 
zard, and expende of lood, as well to Kee 
as to Get; for which we break Faith, and Friend- 
ſhip 3 What are they, bur the meer Depo/ita of. 
fortune? And not ours but already enclining 
toward a new Maſter. There is nothing our own, 


but thar which we give to our 3 and of 


which we have a roms, Wn Inexpugnable 
Poſſeffion: - Avarice is ſo — that! it i not 
in the Power of Liberality to Content it: And 
our Deſires are {6- Boundlek, that whatever we 
= is but in the way to getting more without 
- And: ſo long as we are ſolicitous for the 
ash of Wealth, we boſe the true Uſe of 
4 1 ſpend our time in Putting out, Calling 
fling our Accounts, without any Sub- 
ml ene fie, either = the 8 or to our 
ares What is the L betwixt Old 
Men and Children? The one cries for Nuts and 
Apples, and the other for Gold and Silver. The 
one ſets up Courts of Juſtice; Hear, and De- 
termines; Acquits, and Condemns in jeſt; the 
other-in Eaxneft the one makes Houſes of Clay, 
the other of Marble: So that the Works of Old 


Men are nothing in the World but the Progreſs, 
and Improvement of Childrens Errours: an qe 


we to be Admoniſſrd, 1 Puniſh'd too like 

den; not in Rev ries Receiv'd, bat 

W a Correftion of ne, and to make 
over. Thire is is ſome Subſtance yet 


in Gol and Silvet; a 


— 8. only th Vids and Dreams ok 48. 


N44 rice, 
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rice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he take, 
it open mouth d, ſwallows it whole, and preſent. 
ly gapes for more: Juſt ſo do we with the Gifts 

of Fortune; down they go without Chewing, 


and we are immediately ready for another Chop. 


But, what has Avarice now to do with Gold 
and Silver that is ſo much out-done by Curiof. 
ties of a far greater value? Let us no longer 
Complain, that there was not a heavier Loa 
laid upon thoſe precious Metals; or that they 
were not bury'd deep enough; when we hare 
found out ways by Wax and Parchments ; and 
by Bloody U ſurious Contracts, to undo one an- 
ther. It is remarkable, that Providence has gi. 


ven us all things for our Advantage near at hand: 


but Iron, Gold, and Silver, (being both the In. 
ſtruments of Blood, and Slaughter, and the Price 
of it) Nature has hidden in the Bowels of the 


THERE is no Avarice without 
ee ee ſome ! Puniſhment, over and abote 
puniſtes it ff. that Which it is to it ſelf. How mi 

ſerable is it in the Deſire? How miſerable even 
in the Artaining of our Ends? For Mony is 2 
greater Torment in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in 
the Purſuit. The Fear of Lofing it is a Great 
Trouble, the Loſs of it a Greater, and it is made 
2 Greater yet by Opinion. Nay, even in the 
Caſe of no direct Lok at all, the Covetous Man 
loſes what he does not get. *Tis true, the Pev- 
ple call the Rich Man a Happy Man, and wiſh 
themſelves in his Condition; but, can any Con- 

dition be worſe than That, which carries Vex!- 
tion, and Envy along with it? Neither is any 


Milan to boaſt of his Fortune; his Herds of Cat 


le his Number af Slaves; his Lands and Pa 
ez bus Numb aaa 
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laces; for, comparing that which he has, to that 
which he farther Covers, he is a Begger. No 
Man can poſſeſs all things, but any Man may 
Contemn them, and the Contempt of Riches is 
the neareſt way to the gaining of them. 
SOME Magiſtrates are made | 
for * Mony, and Thoſe commonly iam dbes all, 
are brib'd with Mony. We are all 
turn'd Merchants, and look not into the Quality 
of Things, but into the Price of them; for Re- 
ward we are Pious, and for Reward again we 
are Impious. We are Honeſt, fo long as we may 
"Thrive _ itz but if the Devil himſelf give 
better Wages, we change our Party. Our Pa- 
rents have train d us up into an Admiration of 
Gold, and Silver; and the Love of it is grown 
up with us to that Degree, that when we would 
ſnew our Gratitude to Heaven, we make Pre- 
ſents of thoſe Metals. This is it that makes Po- 
verty look like a Curſe and a Reproach; and 
the Poets help it forward; the Chariot of the 
Sun muſt be all of Gold; the Beſt of Times 
| mult be the Golden Age, and thus they turn the 
greateſt Miſery of Mankind into the greateſt = 
- 5 does nee node METERS 
us * only Unhappy in our ſelves, * Avarice 
but Nie to to Mankind. _ e _ 5 g 
The Souldier wiſhes for War; the 7, Mprable. 
Husbandman would have his Corn 
dear; the Lawyer prays for Diſſention; the Phy- 
ician for a ſickly Lear; He that deals in Curio- 
lities, for Luxury, and Exceſs; makes up his 
Fortunes out of the Corruptions of the Age. 
High Winds, and publick Conflagrations make 
Work for the Carpenter, and Bricklayer ; and 
8 0 e — - 
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one Man lives by the Loſs of another; ſome few, 
ps, have the Fortune to be detected, bur 
they are all Wicked alike. A great Plague makes 
Work for the Sexton, and, in one Word, who- 
Doever gains by the Dead, has not much kindneſs 
for the Living. Demades of Athens Condemn'd 
A Fellow that ſold Neceſſaries for Funerals, upon 
Proof, that he wiſh'd to make himſelf a Fortune 
by his Trade, which could not be but by à great 
Mortality. But perhaps he did not ſo much de- 
re to have man Cuſton — as to ſell Dear, and 
Buy Cheap; beſides, of that Trade might | 
have been Condemn d as well as he. Whatſoever 
- whets our Appetites, Flatters and Depreſſes the 
Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; kärleblon⸗ 
* it up, and then „ and deluding 1 it with 


1 5 10 proceed now from che moſt 
1 *7he Care 'Froftiace of all Vices, * Senſuality, 
that attend | and Avarice, to that which paſſes 


- Anditin, = inthe World for the moſt Generous, 


the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion: 
If they that run Mad after Wealth, and Honour, 
could | but look into the Hearts of them that have 
already gain d theſe Points: How would it ſtar- 
tle hw to ſee thoſe hideous Cares, and Crimes 
= wait upon Ambitious Greatneſs; All rhoſe 
uiſitions that dazle the Eyes of the Yulga, 
| ut Falſe Pleaſures, Slippery, and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev'd with | bour, and. the very 
Guard of them is Painful. Ambition puſs. us 
up with Vanity, and Wind; and we arg equal 
1y troubled, either to ſee any Body befote us 
or no Body kakind mm © one nr tis | 
double — for whoſoever Envies A 
alſo Ed 1 What matters it bow fir 


Alexander 
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Alaxanter extended his Conqueſts, if he was 
not yet farisfjed' with what he had? Every Man 
wants as much as he Covets ; and, tis loſt. Ea · 
bout to pour into a Veſſel that will never be full. 
. that” had: fabdu'd fo: many Princes, and: Na. 
n the Killing of Oytus, (one Friend) 
— * &of He phef Aion, (another) deliver'd 
himſelf up to A+ and: Sadneſs: and when he 
was Maſter of the World, he was yet 4 Slave 
to his Paſſions. Look into Cyr av, Cunhyſes, and 
the whole Per ſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
ſo much as one Man of chem that dy'd ſatisfied 
with what he had gotten. Ambition aſpires from 
Great Things to Greater; and Mat- 
ters even Impoſſib when it has once ariv'd at 
things beyond Expectation. It is a kind of Drops · 
i; the iow a dee Dei „the more he Co- 
vers. Let any Man but obſerve the Tumults, 
and the e that attend Palaces; what af - 
fronts muſt we endure to be admitted; and 4 : 
much greater when we are in? The Pallige to 
Virtue is Fair, but the way to Greatneſs is Crag- 


gy, and ir ſtands not only upon a Precipice, but 


upon Ice too; and yet it is a hard. matter to 


7 to prov with him e to dept pen 
or to prevail with him not to depend 
Greatneſs, but all Superfluities are H 71 
_ Rank Crop lays the Corn; 12 ai 
of Fruit the Bough; and our Minds may 
be as well over-charged with an Immoderate Hap- 
fel an Nay, though we our ſelves would be at 
Fortune will not ſuffer it: The way 
I to Honour and Riches, leads to Trou- 
bles; and we find the Cauſes of our Sorrows in 
the very Objects of our Delights. What Joy 
8 there i in caſting, and Luxury ;. in W 5 
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and a Croud of Clients; in the Arms of a Mi. 
ſtreſs, or in the Vanity of an 4 .—— Know. 
ledge? Theſe Short and Falſe Pleaſures deceive 
us; and, like Drunkenneſs, Revenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of One Hour, with the Nauſeous, and 
| fad Repentance of Many, Ambition is like a 
Gulph, every thing is ſwallowd up in it, and 
bury d; beſide the dangerous Conſequences of it: 
For, that which One has taken for All, may be 
- eafily taken away again by All, from One, It 
was not either Virtne, or Reaſon, but the mad 
Love of a deceitful Greatneſs that animated Pom 
[24 in his Wars, either Abroad, or at Home, 
What was it but his Ambition that hurry'd him 
to Sparn, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was 
too Great already, in every bodies Opinion but 
his Own? And the fame Motive had Julius Cz- 
| far, who could not, even then, brook a Supe- 

_ Tiour Himſelf, when the Common-wealth had 
. ſubmitted unto two already. Nor was it any 
Inſtinct of Virtue that puſh'd on Marius, who, 
in the Head of an Army, was himſelf yer led on 
under the Command of Ambition: but, he came 

at laſt to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked Men, 


and to drink himſelf of the ſame Cup that he had 


fill'd to others. We impoſe upon our Reaſon, 
when we ſuffer our ſelves to be tranſported wit 
- Titles; for, we know, that they are nothing but 
a more Glorious Sound; and ſo Ornaments, 
and Gildings, though there may be a Luſtre to 
Dale our Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us yet, 
that it is only Outfide, and that the Matter un- 
der it is only Coarſe and Commnnn. 


II 
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I RW 
the People ca t a ppy. Miſerable are 
| 1 Sound Mind is not to be ſhaken OO 
with a Popular, and Vain Applauſe : ache Great 
nor is it inthe Power of their Pride and Happy. 
to diſturb the ſtate of our Happineſs _ 
An Honeſt Man is known now adays by the Duſt 
he raiſes upon the Way, and, tis become a Point 
of Honour to over-run People, and keep all at 
a diſtance; though he that is put out of the 
Way, may perchance be Happier than he that 
takes it. He that would exerciſe a Power pro- 
firable to himſelf, and Grievous to no body elſe, 
let him praQtiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that 
have Burnt Cities, otherwiſe Invincible, driven 
Armies before them, and bath'd themſelves in 
Human Blood ; after that they have overcome 
all open Enemies, they have been vanquiſh'd by 
their Luſt, by their Cruelty, and without any 
Reſiſtance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the 
Madneſs of laying Kingdoms waſte. He began 
with Greece, where he was brought up; and 
there he quarry'd himſelf upon that in it which 
was Beſt ; He Enſlavd Lacedemon, and Silenc'd 
Athens: Nor was he content with the DeſtruQtion 
of thoſe Towns, which his Father Philip had 
either Conquer d, or Bought but he made him- 
ſelf the Enemy of Human Nature; and, like the 
worſt of Beaſts, he worry'd what he could not 
eat, Felicity is an unquiet thing; it torments 
it ſelf; and puzzles the Brain. It makes ſome 
People Ambitious, others Luzurious; it puffs 
ip ſome, and ſoftens others; only (as tis with 
, ine 


) ſome Heads bear it better than others; 


ut it diſſolves all. Greatneſs ſtands upon a 
Precipice; and if Proſperity carries a n p 
7 5 n 
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F; 22 ond his Poyſe, it over · bears and daſhes 
i 22 15 2 W. thing for a Man in 
a gr eue e lay down his Happineſs gen- 
"fs 4 it a Common Fate, for a lan wht 
os Vic t.of thoſe Felicities that raiſe 
= ty ape re Nobility did Marius 
"bring down to Herdfmen, and other mean Off. 
ces? nn very moment of our deſpiſing 
W N ſo our ſelves. ; 


CHA P. XIII. | 
ur. a Fear, « are the Bae of * 
O Man can be ſaid to be x ealy Happy, 


Ne that. runs the Riſque of if ppointment; 
which is the Caſe. N $ Man that - Fears, 
or Hopes for any or- Hope and Fer, 
| "his t hae — may ſeem ks the one 
tom the other, they are are both of them yet 
coupled in the ſame Chain, as the Guard, and 
the Friſoner; and the one treads upon the Heel 
of the — The Reaſon of this is obvious, 
- for they are Paſſions that look forward, and ate 
ever ſolicitous for the Future; only " Hope is 
the more plauſible Weakneſs of the Tuo; which 
in truth, upon the Main, are Inſeparable, for the 
- one cannot be without the other; but where 
the Hope is ſtronger than the Fear, or the Fear 
than the Hope, we call it the one or the other: 
For, without Tear, it were no longer Hope, but 


Certainly 3 28 without Hope, it were no long” 
Le ar, 
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Fear, but Deſpair. We may come to under- 
ſtand, whether our Diſquiets are vain, or ho, if 
re do but Conſider, that we are either troubled * 
about the Preſent, the Future, or Both. If the 
Preſent, tis eaſy to Judge, and the Future is 
Uncertain. *Tis a fooliſh thing to be Miſerable 
befote hand, for fear of Miſery to come; for a 
Man loſes the Prefent-which he might enjoy, in 
expectation of the Future: Nay, tite Fear of 
loſing any thing is as bad as the Loſs it ſelf. 1 
will be as Prudent as I can, but not Timorous 
or Careleſs: And I will bethink my ſelf, 
forecaſt what Inconveniencies may happen, be- 
fore they come. Tis true, a Man may Fear, 
and yet not be fearful; which is no more; than 
to have the Affection of Fear, without the Vice 
of it; but yet a frequent Admittance of it runs 
into a Habit. It is a Shameful, and an Unmanly 
thing to be Doubrful, Timorous, and Uncertain, 
to ſet one ſtep forward, and another backward; 
and to be Irreſolute. Can there be any Man ſo 
Fearful, that had not rather fall once, than hang 
T OE 
_ OUR * Miſeries are Endleſs . 
if we ſtand in fear of all Poffibi- Ow Miferies 
litied; the beſt way in ſuch a Caſe, 2 al 
is to drive out one Nail with Chili. 
another, and a little to. Quality / 
Fear with Hope; which may ſerve to Palliate 
2 Misfortune, though not to Cure jt. There 
is not any thing that we Fear, which is ſo cer- 
tain to come, as it is certain that many things 
- Which we do Fear will not come: but, we ate 
loth to oppoſe our Credulity when ir begins to 
move us, and ſo to bring our Fear to the Teſt. 
Well! but, What if the Thing ue Fear ſhould 
i | e 
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come to paſs ? Perhaps it will be the better for 
us. Suppoſe it to be Death it ſe , Why may 
it not prove the Glory of my Life? Did not Poy- 
ſon make Socrates famous? And, was not Cato's 
Sword a great part of his Honour? Do we fear 


any Misfortune to befall us? We are not pre. 


6 


ſently ſure that it _——_— How many De- 
' liverances have come Unlock d for? And, How 
many Miſchiefs that we look d for, have never 
come to paſs? *Tis time enough to Lament when 
it comes, ad, in the Interim, to promiſe our 
ſelves the Beit. What do I know, but ſome- 
thing or other may delay or divert it? Some 
have ſeap'd out of the Fire; Others, when 2 
Houſe has fallen over their Head. have receiv'd no 


Hurt: One Man has been ſavd when a Sword 


mas at his Throat; another has been Condemn', 

and out-liv'd his Headſman : So that Ill Fortune, 

wwe ſee, as well as Good, has her Levities: Perad- 

_ venture it will be, Peradventure not; and till it 

comes to pak, we are not fie of it: We do 

many times take Words in 2 worſe Senſe than 

they were intended, and imagine Things to be 

worſe taken than they are. Tis time enough to 

bear a Misfortune when it comes, without Anti- 
cCipating it. 8 


* Prepare fir from all Apprehenſions of the 

_ theWorſt, Future, let him firſt take for Gran- 
I ted, that all his Fears will fall 
upon him; and then Examine, and meaſure the 


Evil that he fears, which he will find to be 


neither Great, nor Long. Beſide, that 
which he fears he may ſuffer, he ſuffers in the 
very Fear of them. As in the Symptoms of 


Approaching Diſeaſe; a Man ſhall find himſelf 


Lazy 


* 
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HE that would deliver himſelf 
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Lazy and Liſtleſs; a Wearineſs in his Limbs, 
with a Yawning and Shuddering all over him : 

So is it in the Caſe ofa Weak Mind; it phanſies 
Misfortunes, and makes a Man wretched be- 
1 2 1 4 
at preſent, wi t perhaps may fall out Fifty 
Tears hence? This Humour is a kind of Volun. 
tary Diſeaſe, and an Induſtrious Contrivance of 
our own Unhappineſs, to complain of an Af- 
fliction that we do not feel. Some are not only 
movd with Grief it ſelf, but with the meer 
Opinion of it; as Children will ſtart at a Sha- 
dow, or at the Sight of a deformed Perſon. If 
we ſtand in fear of Violence from a Powerful 
Enemy, it is ſome Comfort tous, that whoſoever 
makes himſelf terrible to Others, is not without 
Fear Himſelf: The leaſt Noiſe makes a Lion 
ſtart; and the Fierceſt of Beaſts whatſoever en- 
n A Shadow, 
a Voice, an Unuſual Odor, rouzes them. 

THE Things moſt to be fear d. 

Itake to be of three Kinds. Want, * The Things 
Sickneſs, and thoſe Violences that 9 to befeard . 


may be impos d upon us by a Song , 1 
E The Lt of te han te: T 
greateſt Force, becauſe it comes ien in Power, 
attended with Noiſe, and Tumult: * 
Whereas the Incommodities of Poverty, and Di- 
eaſes, are more Natural, and fteal upon us in 
Silence, without any External Circumſtances of 
Horrour : but, the Other marches in Pomp, with 
Fire, and Sword, Gibbers, Racks, Hooks ; Wild 


ealls to devour us; Stakes to e us; En- 
SUES to Tear us to pieces; Pitch'd to Burn 


Sin, and a thouſand other Exquiſite Inventions 
ef Cruelty. No wonder then, if that be moſt 


> 
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Dreadful to us, that preſents it ſelf in ſo 2 
Uncouth * and by the very Solemni 
render the moſt formidable. The more 
ments of Bodily Pain the Executioner ſhews ug 
the more frightful he makes himfelt: For, nay 
2 Man that would have encountred Death. 1 1 

Generous Form, with Reſolution e 

overcome with the Manner of i it. Asfor Fr & 

lamities of Hunger, and Thirſt, Inward Ulcer 
| - Scorching Fevers, Tormenting Fits of the Stor 
I look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt as Cie 
vous as any ad the reſt : Only do not ſo muc 
affect che P , becauſe they Lie out of Sight 
Some Peo ple t: Hi nf Dan. at a Diſtance; 
bat (like Comards) — the Executioner com 
to do his Duty, and ſhews us the Fire, the An 


tte Scaffold, and Death at hand, telt Courage 


fiils them upon the very Pinch, when hey hax 
moſt need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope) Ca * 
Fire, are no new things to us; the 
: Houſes, Funerals, and Conflagrations, _n of 
day before our Eyes. The Man that I Sup 
with ſt Ng, _ * —_ M ; + 
ſhould I wonder deing ſo many fall a 
mebe hr ar ſt my Sl t can be a 
adneſs, than to cry out, Who would has 
dream d of This? And why not, I beſeech you! 
— * 1 that may not be wy 
> That Dignity which may not 
low'd with Baniſhment, Diſgrace, and Extrea 


1 > That Kingdom tt hos may not ful 


| to ruin; its Maſter and be de 
- —＋4 That Prince that may not paſs tif 
nd of a Common man? That {hich i 


done Man's Fortune, may be another's; but, ti 


Foreſight of Calamities to come, breaks tie 
Vine of them. CHa 
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CHAP. AV. : 
#0 the Trae, or Falſe e Ef 


1 is accor 
2 , that we are * 
el 
ow ts 


makes Terrible by Night, which the Day 
turns into Ridiculous > What is there in Labour, 
or in Death, that a Man ſhould be afraid of? 
They are much ſlighter in Act, than in Contem- 
lation; and, we May contemn them, but we 
/ not: So that it is not becauſe they are Hard, 
that we dread them ; but they are Hard, becauſe 
we are firſt afraid of them. Pains, and other 
Violences of Fortune, are the ſame thing to Us, 
that Goblins are to Children: We are more 
Scard with them, than Hurt. We take up our 
Opinions upon Truſt, and Err for Company; 
ſtill Judging That to be Beſt, that has moſt Com- 
petitors. We make a falſe Calculation of Mat- 
ters, becauſe we adviſe with not 
with Nature; And this miſleads 45 70 a 83 A 
Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 
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are worth : We have heen usd to dam, 
1 Recommend them, and a Private Errour is 
. . turn d into a Publick. The Greateſt, and 
* n 
ut BY prehended; we account many Great, for 
e want of underſtanding what wha! effouatly is fo: 
And we reckon other things to be Small, which 
. — 0 be of the hi higheſt Value. 
ou move Vain Ming, The Ac- 
i NE ne med ar, are not fer. 


ribls 
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8 | | 
ible in themſelves, but they are made ſo by our 
Infirmities, but we conſult rather what 8 
than what we Feel, . e Op. 
- poſing, or Diſcuſſing 8 fear; ſo that 
we either ſtand {till and Tremble, or etfe direQy 
Run fort; as thoſe Troops did, that upon the 
railing of the Duſt, took a Flock of Sheep for 
the Enemy. When the Body and Mind are Cor. 
- Fupted, tis no Wonder if all things prove Into. 
lerable; and not becauſe they are ſo in Truth 
but becauſe we are Diſſolute, and Fooliſh : For, 
we are Infatuated to fuch a Degree, that betwin 
the Common Madneſs of Men, and that which 
Falls under the Care of the ian, there is bu 
this Difference; The one labours of a Diſeaſe 
and the other of a Falſe Opinion. 
THE Stoichs hold, That all thoſe Torment 
that commonly draw from us Groans, and Ejaci- 
tions, are in themſelves Trivial, and Contemp 
tible. But theſe High-flown Expreſſions apar, 
cas DEE ans 
 "_— the Point at the rate o l 
2 3 Men, and not make our fthe 
_ 3 N e 
things we apprehend to be at hand, ma | 
never come 97 Some things W us more 
than they ſhould, Other things Sooner; and 
ſome things again diſorder us, that ought not to 
trouble us at all: So that we either ge, of 
Create, or Anticipate our Diſquiets. For the 
Firſt Part, let it reſt as a Matter in Controverſ, 
for that which I accompt Light, Another perhaps 
will Judge Inſupportable; One Man Lon 
der the Laſh, and another Whines for a Philip 


| How fad a Calamity is Poverty to One ma 
| kick ro Another appears rather Detiibe, 19 
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mies, with the Intention of the beſt of Friends 
We are Ulndone if their Prayers be heard; and it 
is our Duty to Pray, that they __ not ; for 
they are no other than well-meaning Execrations, 
They take Evil for Good; and one Wiſh fights 
with another: Give me rather the Contempt of 
all thoſe things whereof they wiſh me the greateſt 
Plenty, We are equally hurt by ſome that Pray 
for us, and by others that Curſe us: The One 
imprints in us a falſe Fear, and the other does us 
Miſchief by a Miſtake. So that it is no wonder 
if Mankind be miſerable when we are brought 
_—_ the very Cradle under the Imprecariong 
F our Parents. We Pray for Trifles, without fo 
much as thinking of the greateſt B ; and 
we are not aſham d many times to ask God for 
That, which we ſhould Bluſh to own to our 
II is with us, as with an In 
e are ua cent * that my Father had in his 
5 2 3 Family; She fell blind on a fid- 
believeis, den, and no body could perſuade 
ber ſhe was Blind. She could not 
endure the Houſe (ſhe Cryd) it was ſo dark, 
and was ſtill calling to go abroad. That which 
we laughed at in her, we find to be true, in our 
_ we are Covetous and Ambitious, but 
the World ſhall never bring us to Acknowledge it, 
and we Impute it to the Place; Nay, we are the 
work of the Two; for that blind Fool call'd for 
a Guide, and we wander about without one. It 
1 to Cure thoſe that will not be- 
lieve they are Sick, We are aſham'd to ad- 
mit a Maſter, and we are too Old to Learn. 
Vice ftill goes before Virtue: So that we hare 
o Works to do; we muſt caſt off wy 
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and learn the Other. By One Evil we ma ke way 
to another, and only ſeek things to be avoid- 
ed, or thoſe of which we are ſoon weary. That 
which ſeemd too Much when we wiſtfd fort, 
proves too Little when we have it; and it is not 
as ſome imagine, that Felicity is Greedy; but 
it is Little, and Narrow, and cannot Satisfy us. 
That which we take to be very High at a diſtance 
we find to be but Low, when we come at it. 
And the Bufineſs is, we do not underſtand the 
true ſtate of Things: We are deceiv'd by Rumors; 
when we have Gain d the thing we aim d at, we 
find it to be either Ill, or Empty or perchance 
ile perhaps Great, 
but not Good. . | 


— 
The Bleſſmngs of Temperance, | 4 . . 


* E RE is not any thing that is Neceſſary 
to us, but we have it either Cheap, or Grat is; 


and this is the Proviſion that our Heavenly Father 


has made for us, whoſe Bounty was never 
wanting to our Needs. Tis true, the Belly 
Craves, and Calls upon us, but then a 


matter contents it: A little Bread and Water is 


lufficient, and all the reſt is but hy * He 
that lives according to Reaſon, ſhall never be 
Poor; and he that Governs his Life by Opinion, 
(hall never be Rich; for Nature'is Limited, but 
Phancy is Boundleſs. As for Meat, Clothes, 
and Lodging, a little feeds the Body, and as 
CO „ 


* 
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little Covers it: So that if Mankind would on. 
ly attend Human Nature, without gaping at Sy. 
perfluities, a Cook would be found as needleg 
as a Souldier: For we may have Neceſſaries 
on very eaſie Terms; whereas we put our ſve, 
to great Pains for Exceſſes. When we are Cold 
we may cover our ſelves with Skins of Beaſts: 
and, againſt violent Heats, we have Natur! 
Grotto s; ox with a few Ofiers, and a little Clay, 
we may defend our ſelves againſt all Seaſom 
Providence has been kinder to us than to leave 
us to live by our Wits, and to ſtand in need of 
Invention, and Arts: It is only Pride, and Cu: 
riofity that Involves us in Difficulties : if nothing 
will ſerve a Man but Rich Clothes, and Fu: 
ture; Statues and Plate; a numerous Train of 
Servants, and the Rarities of all Nations; it is 
not Fortunes Fault, but his Own, that he is not 
Satisfied: For his Deſires are Infariable, and this 
is not a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe; and it he were 
_ -» Maſter of the whole World, he would be fil 
a - "Tis the Mind that makes us Rich 
and Happy, in what Condition ſoever we are; 
and Money fignifies no more to it than it does 
to the Gods: If the Religion be Sincere, no mit. 
ter for the Ornaments: Tis only Luxury, and 
| Avarice that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for 
it is a very ſinall matter that does our Buſineß; 
and when we have provided againſt Cold, Hur 
ger, and Thirſt, all the reſt is but Vanity, and 
_ Exceſs; And there's no need of Expence upot 
Foreign Delicacies, or the Artifices of the Kitchin. 
What is he the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes 
theſe things? Nay, is he not rather the bettet 
for it, becauſe he is not · able to go to the Price df 
them? For he is kept ſound whether he will dt 
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no: And that which a Man cannot do, looks ma- 
ny times 28 if he would not. 


TR 
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tin of paſt A. 
. 


Meal. Homer had but One Servant; Plato 
Three; and Zeno (the Maſter of the Maſcu- 


line Sect of Stoict) had none at all. The 


\ 


N of Scipio had their Portions out of 
the Common Treaſury, for their Father leſt them 
nat worth a Penny : How happy were their Hus- 
bands that had the People of Rome for their Fa- 
ther-in-Law ? Shall any Man now Contemn Po- 
verty after theſe Eminent » Which are 
ſufficient not only to Juſtifie, but to Recommend 
it? Upon Dzogenes'sonly Servant's running away = 
faded wo re kin back ein. Wer de 
uaded to C n. þ 
can Manes live without Dip and 10 Dio- 
— without Manes? And fo let him go. The 
Piety and Moderation of Scipio has made his 
Memory more Venerable, than his Arms; and 
et after he left his Country, than while 


more 
he defended it: For matters were come to that 


paſs, that either Scipio muſt be Injurious to Rome, 
or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe Bread, and Water, 
to a Temperate Man, is as good as a Feaſt; and 

the very of the Field yield a Nouriſhment 

to as well as to Beaſts. It was not by 
Choice Meats, and Perfumes, that our Fore- 
fathers recommended themſelves, but by Virtuous 
Attions, and the Sweet of Honeſt, Military, 
and of Manly r 
e WHILE 


8 
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WHILE Nature lay in Com. 
* The Hate of mon, and all * her Benefits were 
Innocence. Promiſcuouſſy enjoy'd, What could 
de happier than that ſtate of Man. 

kind > when People liv'd without Avarice, or En- 
vy? What could be Richer, than when there was 
not a Poor Man to be found in the World? $9 
ſoon as this ial Bounty of Providence came 
to be reſtrain'd, by Covetouſneſs; and that Par. 

_ riculars —_—_— That to themſelves which 
was intended for All; then did Poverty creep 
into the World; when ſome Men by defiring 
more than came to their ſhare, loſt their Title 
to the Reſt. A Loſs never to be repair d; for 
though we may come Yet to get Much, we once 
had All. The Fruits of the were in thoſe 
days divided among the Inhabitants of it, with- 
out either Want, or Exceſs. So long as Men 
contented themſelves with their Lot, there was 
no Violence; no Engroſſing, or Hiding of thoſe 
Benefits for Particular Advantages, which were 
appointed for the Community ; but every Man 
had as much Care for his Neighbour, as for him- 
ſelf. No Arms, or Bloodſhed ; no War, but 
with Wild Beaſts : But under the Protection of 
a2 Wood, or a Cave, they ſpent their days with- 
out Cares, and their nights without Groans; 

| Their Innocence was their Security, and their 
Protection, There was as yet no of State, 
no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery. nor any 
of thoſe Nemorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy ; and the Glories of 
them their Spectacle, The Motions of the 
Orbs, the Courſes of the Stars, and the wonder- 
ful Order of Providence, was their Contempla- 
tion ; There was no fear of the Houſe Anne, 


WV, 
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or the Ruſling of a Rat behind the Arras; they 
had no- Palaces then like Cities : but they had 
open Air, and Breathing-room , Chryſtal Foun- 
tains, Refreſhing Shades; the Meadows dreſt up 
in their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages as 
were according to Nature, and wherein they li- 
ved contentedly, without fear either of Lofing, 
or of Falling. Theſe People liv'd without eirher 
Solitude, or Fraud; and yet I mutt call them 
rather Happy, than Wiſe. That Men were ge. 
nerally better before they were corrupted, than 
after, I make no doubt; and I am 1 believe, 
that they were both Stronger and Hardier too; 
but their Wits were not yet come to Maturity; 
for Nature does not give Virtue; and it is a kind 
of Art to become Good: They had not as = 
torn up the Bowels of the Earth for Gold, Sil- 
ver, or precious Stones; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a Specta- 
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in Fear, or Anger ; nay, they ſpard the very 
Fiſhes. But 25 This, they were e c 
becauſe they were Ignorant; and there's a great 
difference betwixt not Knowing how to * 
and not being Willing to do it. They had, in 
that rude Life, certain amy and Reſemblances 
of Virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue it 
felt, which comes only by Inſtitution, Learning, 
and Study, as it is perfected by Practice. It is 
Indeed the End for which we were born, but yer 
it did not come into the World · with us; and in 
the beſt of Men, before they are inſtructed, we 
find rather the Matter, and the Seeds of Virtue, 
than the Virtue it ſelf, It is the wonderful Be. 
mgnity of Nature, that has laid open to us all 
fag ther oy do us Good, and d N 
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cle, that they were not as yet come to it, either 
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things from us that may hurt us: As if ſhe durſt 
not truſt us with Gold and Silver; or with Iron, 
which is the Inſtrument of War, and Contention 

for the other. Ie is-we our ſelves thit have drawn 


ant of the Earth, both the Cauſes and the Inſtry. 


ments of our Dangers Lr 
ſet the hi higheſt Eſteem u things to which 
Nee k has 8 the — 1 —— r. Wh can 
1 and Rude in he Mine, ar 
* Metals; or more Slaviſh 
, than the People that Dig; and War 
And yet they . 
cem? An ; and make the Poſſeſſor fouler than 
E Rich Men, in fine, are 
only the Greater Slaves. Both the One and the 
| Other wants a great deal, 
$2 . s that Man that ker 
only for * Hunger, and Drinks on- 
| ad Ty for Thirſt; that ſtands upon hi 
by . ll ow Logs and Hows Ly gh, ne 
vam e; and pro or 
or Oſtentation and Pomp. ' Let us Curb 
15 eee nr 
behol to our Selves © Ss for Riches than to For: 
tune, who when a Man draws himſelf into a 
narrow co F bet thn ler e Let 
my Bed be Plain and Clean, and my Clothes ſo 
too; my Meat without much Expence, or many 
Waiters; and neither a Burthen to my Pure, 
vor to my Body; nor to go out the = 
It 1 K W 
Iy, is abundan y enough ature. 
Eating and Drinking, is Satiety ; Now, What 
n On: Eats and Drinks mar 
and Another lefs, ſo long as the One is not 3 
"2 Her, nor the! * 2 Thirſt 2 Epicirne, te 
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Gather Eſtates, and be as much concern'd at the 
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limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Stocks do 
Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Right ; and thoſe 
that cite him to authorize their n 
anne and only eek a good 
Authority for an Evil Cauſe : For their Pleaſures 
of Sloth, Gluttony, and Luft, have no Affinity 


r ng. - Tis true, 
that at firſt fight, his Philoſophy | Effemi- 


| nate; but he that looks nearer him, will find 


him to be a very Brave Man only in a Womaniſh 
Tis a Common Objeftion, IO 
know, * That theſe I ri do 3 
not live at the rate they Talk; for . 
they can flatter their Superio | 
Loſs of Fortune, or of Fri as other People : 
As ſenſible of Reproaches, as ious in their 
Hg: Manley in thet Tin * 
ouſes ;, as t in their Plate, its 
and Officers; as Profuſe, and Curious in their 


| Gardens, c. Well! And what of all this; or 


it it were twenty times more? Tis ſome degree 
of Virtue for a to Condemn himſelf, and 


if he cannot come up to the Beſt, to be yet bet- 
ter than the Worſt; and if he cannot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, however to Check, and 
Diminiſh them. If I do not Live, as I Preach; 
take notice that I do not ſpeak of my Self, but 
of Virtue; nor am I ſo much offended with 
other Mens Vices, as with my Own. All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: Nor is 
any Virtue ſo Sacred, as to ſcape Malevolence. 
The Cynigue Demetrius was a great Inſtance of 
ity, and Mortification; and one that Im- 
posd upon himſelf, neither to poſſeſs any thing, 
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nor ſo much as to Ack it: And yet he had this 
Scom put upon him, that his Profeſhon was Pover. 
ty, not Virtue. Plato is blam d for Ain Mo. 
ny; Ariſtotle for Receiving it; Democritus for 
Neglecłing it; Epicurus for Conſuming it. How 
Happy were we if we could but come to imi. 
tate theſe Men's Vices; for if we knew our Oun 
Condition, we ſhould find work enough at Home, 
But, we are like People that are making Merry 
 _ at a Play, or a Tavern; when their own Houſes 
are onfrre, and yet they know nothing on't. Nay, 
Cato himſelf was faid to be a Drunkard ; but 
| Drunkenneſs it {lf ſhall ſooner be proved to be 
no Crime, then Cato diſhoneſt. They that de. 
moliſh Temples, and overturn Altars, ſhew their 
Good Will, though they can do the Gods no 
hurt; and ſo it fares with thoſe that invade the 
Reputation of great Men. If the Profeſſors of 
_ Virtue be as the World calls them, Avaritious 
Libidinous, Ambitious; What are they then that 
have a Deteſtation for the very Name of it? 
But Malicious Natures do not want Wit to abuſe 


Honeſter Men than themſelves. It is the Practice 


— en bark 7 ＋ 25 
ittle do at Strangers? for ook u 
other Men's Virtues, as the Upbraing of hk 
own Wickedneſs. We ſhould do well to com- 
mend thoſe that are Good; if nor, let us paß 
them over; but however let us ſpare our ſelves; 
for beſide the Blaſpheming of Virtue, our Rage 
1 to no purpoſe. But to return now to my 
| "I 


MꝰE are ready enough to limit 
8 Others, but loth to put Bounds and 
2 Reſtraint upon our ſelves; though 
88 we know that many times 2 
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to Live N 
N to de End y were made for. Occa- 

of our Moderation give us 

Proof of our kame * Virtue. A 

ee » +} Lor a grea - of Liber- 


and it is a no Man 
ae a Bt Low, ta have, we may 


all of us forbear defiring what we have not. It 
is the Office of Temperance to over-rule us in 


our Pleaſures : Some She Rej Others She 


Qualifies, and Keeps within ; Oh! the 
Neis of Reſt when a Man comes to be Wea- 
ry; and of Meat, when he is heartily Hungry! 
| have learn'd (fays our 222 ) by one Jour- 
ney, how many — that are ſuper- 
fluous, and how they may be ſpar'd ; for, 
when we are without — upon Neceſſity. we 


is the Second Bleſſed Day (fays he) that my 
Friend, and I have Travell W One Wag 
on carries our Selves, and our Servants ; > 
ttreſs lies upon the Ground, and Topen Thar: 
Our Diet anſwerable to our 
without our Figs and our Table Eg "The 
Muletier wichour Shoes, and the Mules only 
rove ths Faun Ives to be Alive by their Walking. 


I am not * [ perceive, 

wom my Kl but as often as we 12 into 

better Company, I preſently fall a bluſhing , 
thoſe things which I A Gas ** Commend: 


am dot yer come to my Frugality ; for 
he 


do not ſo much as feel the want of them. This 


which ſhews, that I am not yet confirmed in 
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he thats aſhamd to be ſeen in a mean Con. 
dition, would be proud of a Splendid one. IW. 


Ine my lf upon what Paſſengers think of 


fy Virtues: Anon Ni 
_ thing . is Well Taken. My 


D 


matter, ſaid I, 2 f ſtay till it 
that is to fay, till my Stomach will 
worſe. It is Diſcretion ſometimes to 
iſe Temperance, and wont our ſelves to a 
2 
Time, ce, may us upon it. 
When we come to the Matter of Patrimony; 
How _ do we examine what every Man is 
worth , before we'll truſt him with a Penny: 
2 we Eds ey fs He 
it us ſhrewdly incumbred; a u air 65 
but twas built with borrow'd — 4 3 4 Nate 
rom Family ;, but be does not keep Touch with 
bis Ceditors; if bis Debts were paid, be woull 
not be worth a Groat. * Why do we not take the 
ſame Courſe in other things, and examine what 
every Man is worth? Tis not enough to have 2 
long Train of s, vaſt Poſſeſſions or an In- 
credible Treaſure in Money, and Jewels ; a Man 
may be Poor for all this. There's only this diffe- 
rence at Beſt; One Man borrows of the Uſurer, 

and rhe Guang d del 8 ſigniſies the Ca- 
the better for'e? — ——————— 


* 


iſs, 
heard by 


es wpon Saperfaites, and yos ve | 
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ter with a more generous 3 4 
of Moderation, than that of Fabri- 5 e Fabrieins 
ai. Pyrrbas tempted him with . 

2 Sum of Money to betra tis z and Pyr. 
rhas his offer d Ezbricize, tor a Sum of 
Money, to Poiſon his Maſter: But he was too 
Brave, either to be overcome by Gold, or to 
overcome by Poiſon ; ſo that he refus'd the Mo- 
rey, and advis d Pyrrbus to have a Care of Trea- 
chery; and this in the Heat too of a Licentious 
War: Fabricius valu'd himſelf upon his Pover- 
ty, and was as much above the Thought of Riches, 
as of P oiſon. Live, rbus, ſays he, by my 
Friendſhip ; and Turn That to my Satisfaltion, 
which was before thy Trouble, that 1s to ſay, That 
Fabricius could not be Corrupted _— 5 
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OO CHAP. XV 1 
(oftency of Mind gives 4 Man Reputa- 
tion, aud makes him happy in deſpite of 
HE whole Duty of Man may be 6: 
duced to the Two Points of Abflinence, 
and Patience; Temperance in Proſperity, and. 


rage in Adverſity, We have already treated 
it the Former; and the Other follows now in 


EPICURUS willhaveit, That 
* Wiſe Man will Bear al Inju- 127 = 


ww ennr / ! 


erz but theSroicks will not allow rien 
ule things to be Injuries; which © 
— 0 


but I anſwer, that the Tyrants Did him an ly 


nan be Honeſt, the Man is an Adulterer. Sup 
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Epicurus calls fo: No, betwixt theſe Tr 
there is the ſame Difference that we etwixt 
two Gladiators; the One receives Wounds, but 
yet maintains his Ground; the Other tells the 
- People, when he is in Blood, Thar Is but | 
 Serarch, and will not ſuffer any body to pan 
them. An Ixjury cannot be Received, but i 
muſt be Done: But it may be Done, and yet ng 
Received; as a Man may be in the Water, au 
not Swim, but if he Swims, tis preſum d thu 
he is in the Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shot be 
level d at us, it may ſo happen, that a Man m 
miſs his Aim, or ſome Accident interpoſe that 
may divert the Miſchief. That which is Hur 
is Pafhve, and Inferior to that which Hurts it; 
but you will ſay, that Socrates was Condemni 
and put to Death, and fo received an Injuy; 


ry, and yet he Received none. He that ſteak 
any thing from me, and hides it in my om 
Houſe, though I have not loſt it, yet he bs 
ſtollen it. He that lies with his own Wife, ant 
takes her for another Woman; though the Ws 


© Poſe a Man gives me a Draught of Poiſon, an 
it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me; |» 
 Gwilt is never the leſs for the Diſappointment 
He that makes a Paſs at me, is as much a Mut. 
therer, though I put it by, as if he had ftrud 
me to the Heart. It is the Intention, not tie 
Effect that makes the Wickedneſs. He is a Thie 
that has the Will of Killing, and Slaying, be 
fore his Hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sac 
lege, the very Intention of laying violent Hand 
upon Holy Things. If a Philoſopher be * 
to Torments, the Axe over his Head, — 
; leet 
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v0 wounded, his Guts in his Hands I will allow 
ut nim to Groan'; for Virtue it ſelf cannot diveſt 
him of the Nature of a Man; but if his Mind 
ſtands firm, he has diſcharg'd his part; A Great 
Mind enabſs a Man to maintain his Station with 
Honour; fo that he © 8 uſe of what he 
meets in his way, as a Pilgrim that would fain 


not be at his Journey's End. 
and IT is the Excellency of a Great 
t + Mind to 4s+ nothing, and to Wane * 4 Great Man 
de nothing; and to fay, 7% have no- fitter Ark a. 
1 thing to do with Fortune, that Re- * 

b 


pulſes Cato, and Prefers Vatinius. thing: 

He that quits his Hold and accompts 

any thing Good that is not Honeſt, runs gaping 
ter "of ualties, ſpends his days in Anxiety, an 

rain Expectation: That Man! k miſerable. and 

yet tis hard you'll ſay, to be baniſh'd, or caſt 

into Priſon ; Nay; what it it were to be butnt, 

br any other way deſtroy 'd? We have Examples 


nin all Ages, and in all Caſes, of Great Men that 
al WW have riumph'd over all Misfortunes. Metellus 
7% ſufferd Exile Reſolutely; Rutilius Chearfully: 
15 Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon; and _ 


he might have made his Eſcape, refüsd it; 
ſhew the World how eaſie a thing it was to ub. 
due the Two Great Terrours of Mankind, Death, 
and a Jayl. Or what _ we ws By of he 
Scevola; a Man only Miliary Courage 
ind without the Help Aer of Philoſophy, - 
Letters? Who, when Ne nad that he had ki 
the | inflead of Por ſenna (the —— 
burnt his Right Hand to Aſhes for the Miſtake, 
and held his Arm in the Flame, till it was ta- 
Ken mar en by his very Enemies. Porſenna did 
y — Macius 172 his Intent gry 


0 
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than Mac ius forgave Himſel, for 1 
5 Aim. He might ae er thing, 
but never a Braver. 
Db not Caro in the laſt Nigg 
| Caro's Conſtan- of his * Lite, take Plato to Bed with 
©. bim; with his Sword at his. Beds- 
1 bead; the One, that he might have 
Death at his Will; the Other, that he might have 
it in his Power; being reſolyd that no Man ſhould 
be able to ſay either that he kill d, or that he ſavd 
Cato? So Ren as he had compos 4 his 1 
he took his Sword; Fortune, e, ſays he, I 
Hitherto fought for my Country's Liberty, and 
for my Own, and only that I might tive Fre 
among Freemen ; hut the Cauſe is now loſt, and 
Cato Safe. With that word, he caſt himſelf up. 
on his Sword ; and after the Phyſitians, that 
rm in upon | him, had bound up his Wound, 
he tore it open again, and ſo Expird with the 
ſame Greatneſs of Soul that he Livd. But thek 
are the Examples, you'll ſay, of Men famous in 
their Generations. Let us ut Conſult Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall find, even in the moſt effeminate 
of Nations, and the moſt Diſſolute of Time, 
Men of all Degrees, Ages; and Fortunes ; nay, 
even Women themſelves, that have overcome the 
Fear of Death: Which, in truth, is ſo little to 
be fear d, that, duly conſidered, it is one of the 
| Greateſt Benefits in {\ mma It was as great an 
Honour for Cate, when his Party was broken, 
that he himſelf ſtood his Ground as it would 
have been if he had carry'd the day, and ſettled 
an Univerſal Peace: For, it is an equal Prudence, 
to make the beſt of a bad Game, and to manage 
2 Good one. The Day that he was Repul/ed 
he Figed; and he Night that he Kd ti 
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he Read, as valuing the Loſs of his Life, and the 
miſſing of an Office at the ſame Rate; People, I 
know, are apt to pronounce upon other Men's Intar- 
mities, by the meaſure of their own, and to think it 
impoſhble that a Man ſhould be content to be Burnt, 
Wounded, Killed, or Shackl'd, though in ſome 
Caſes ” wy: 4. ay for a Great Mind to 
judge 0 t Things; for otherwiſe, thac which 
A Our Infirmity, will fhern to be another Bodies, 
3% a ſtreight Stick in the Water appears to be 
crooked : He that Yields, draws upon his own 
Head his own Ruin; for we are ſure to get the 
better of F if we do but ſtruggle with 
her. Fencers and Wreſtlers we ſee what Blows, 
and Bruiſes they endure, not only tor Honour, 
but for Exerciſe. If we turn our Backs once, 
we are Routed, and Purſu'd: That Man only 
is tp; that draws Good out of Evil; that 
ſtands faſt in his Judgment, and unmovd with 
any External Violence: or however, ſo little 
moyd, that the Keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver of 
Fortune is but as the prick of a Needle to him, 
rather than a Wound: And All her other Wea- 
pons fall upon him only as Hail upon the Roof 
of a Houſe, that Crackles, and Skips off again, 
without any Damage to the Inhabitant, 

A Generous, and a Clear-fighted 3 
Young Man, will take it for * a * The greateſt 
Happineſs to encounter ill Fortune. Par 935 E 
Tis nothing for a Man to hold up 4 =. 
his Head in a Calm; but to main- ny 
tain his Poſt, when all others have quitted their 
Ground, and there to ſtand upright, where other 
Men are beaten down, this is Divine, and Praiſe» 
wotthy. What IIl is there in Torments, or in 
tio things which we e accompt Gries 
* : ad 7 
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vous Croſſes? The Great Evil is the want of 
Courage; the Bowing, and Submitting to them. 
which can never happen to a Wiſe Man; for he 
ftands upright under any Weight: Nothing that 
is to be born diſpleaſes him; he knows his 


z and, whatſoever may be any Man; 
Lot, he never complains of, if it be his own, 
Nature, he ſays, deceives no body; ſhe does not 
tell ns, whether our Children {hall be Fair, or 
Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; Good Subjects, or 
Traytors; nor whether our Fortune ſhall be 
Good, or Bad. We muſt not Judge of a Man by 
his Ornaments; but ſtrip him of all the Advan. 
tages, and the Impoſtures of Fortune; nay, of 
his very Body too; and look into his Mind. If 
he-can ſee a naked Sword at his Eyes, without ſo 
much as winking; if he make it a thing in- 
different to him, whether his Life go out at his 
Throat, or at his Mouth; if he can hear him. 
ſelf Semtenc d to Torments, or Exiles; and under 
the very Hand of the Executioner, ſay thus to 
Himſelf, All this I am provided for, and 'tis w 
more than a Man, that zs to Suffer the Tue of 
Humanity. This is the Temper of Mind that 
Speaks a Man Happy ; and without This, all 
the Confluences of External Comforts fignity n 
more than the Perſonating of a King upon tie 
Stage; when the Curtain is drawn, we ar 
_ Players again. Not that I pretend to exempt 2 
Wiſe Man out of the number of Men, as if be 
had no Senſe of Pain, But I reckon him 3 
of Body, and Soul: The Body 5 


compounded 
Trrational, and may be Gall d, Burnt, Torturd, 
daurt the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
| Not to beſhaken. This is it that I reckon up0 
as the Supreme Good of Man; which, ti * 


2. 2 


— 
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„is but an unſteady Agitation of 


be 
Thought; and in the Perfection, an Immoveable 


Stability. ,It is not in our Contentions with 
Fortune, as in thoſe of the Theatre, where we 
may throw down our Arms, and pray for Quar- 


ter: But here we muſt Dye Firm and Reſalute- 


There needs no Encouragement to thoſe thin 


which we are Inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtinc; 


25 the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 21 


Pleaſure z but, if it comes to the Tryal of our 


Faich by Torments, or of our Courage by Wounds, 
theſe are Difficulties that we muſt be arm'd 


againſt by Philoſophy and Precept: And yet all 


This is no more than what we were born to; 


and no matter of Wonder at all; ſo that a Wiſe 


Man prepares himſelf fort; as expecting that 
whatſoever May be, Will be. My Body is frail, 
and Liable, not only to the Impreſſions. of Vio- 


lence, but to Afflictions alſo, that Naturally ſuc- 
cd our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring Crudities; 
Whoring and Drinking make the Hands to ſhake, 
and the Knees to tremble. It is only the Sur- 


prize, and Newneſs of the thing, which makes 


that Misfortune Terrible, which by Premedita- | 
tion might be made Eaſie to us. For, that which 
ſome People make Ligat by Sufferance, others 


do by Foxe-fight. Whatſoever is. neceſſary, we 
muſt bear patiently. *Tis no new thing to Dye; 
no new thing to Mourn, and no new thing to be 
Merry again. Muſt J be Poor? I ſhall have 


Company; In Baniſhment ? I'll think my ſelf 
Born there. If I Dye, I ſhall be no more Sick; 


ad tis a thing I can do but once. 


| 24 LET 


: a 
be 
1 * 
? 
1 
* 
? 9 


5 poſe, and of a ſtrong Eloquence; not Finical in 
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LET Us never wonder at any 

* Let no Man thing * we are Born to; for no 
23 „ Man has Reaſon to Complain, 
Born ta. Where we are all in the ſame Con. 
3 dition. He that ſcapes, might have 
ſufferd; and tis but Equal to ſubmit to the 
Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the Cold 
of Winter, the Heats of Summer; the Diſtem. 
pers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of the Body. A 
wild Beaſt meets us in One place, and a Ma 
that is more Brutal, in another; we are her 
aſſaulted by Fire, there by Water. Demetriu 
vas reſerv'd by Providence for the Age he live 
in; to ſhew, that neither the Times could Cor. 
. e nor he Reform the People. He was 
a Man of an Exact Judgment, ſteady to his Pur. 


| his Words, but his Senſe was maſculine, and 
Vehement. He was ſo Qualified in his Life, and 
Diſcourſe, that he ſerv'd both for an Exampl 
and a Reproach. If Fortune ſhould have offer d 
that Man the Government, and the Poſſeſſion 
of the whole World, upon Condition not to lay 
it down again; I dare fay he would have refusd 
it: and thus have Expoſtulated the matter with 
vou. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman to put 
bu Shoulder under a Burtben; or an Honeſt 
Man to pollute bimſelf with the Dregs of Man- 
kind? Why do you offer me the Spoils of Princes, 
and of Nations, and the Price not only of yout 
Blood, but of your Souls? It is the part of 2 
Great Mind to be Temperate in Proſperity, Re- 

| ſolute in Adverſity; To Deſpiſe what the Vulgar 
Admire; and to Prefer a Mediocrity to an Excels. 
Was not Scerates oppreſsd with Poverty, La- 
bour, nay and the worſt of Wars in his my 
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mily, a Fierce and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wike? Were not his Children Indocible, and like 
their Mother? After Seven and Twenty Years 


Arms, he fell under a Slavery to the 
Big Deer 3 7 and moſt of dem l his bitter 
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He came at laſt to be Sentenc'd as 4 

. of Religion, a Corrupter of Youth, and 
a Common Enemy to God, and Man, After 
he was Impriſon'd . ut to Death by 2 15 
which was all om wor 
Mind, that it never D as alter his 1 
tenance. We are to bear ill Accidents, as Un- 
kind Seaſons, Diſtempers, or Dieses * Why 
may we not reckon the Actions of wicked Men 
eren among thoſe Accidents; Their Deliberations 
are not Counſels, but Frauds, Snares, and Inor- 
dinate Motions of the Mind; and they are never 
without a thouſand Prerences, and ons of 
doing a Man miſchief, They have their Infor- 
mers, their Knights of the Poſt; they can make 
an Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be Robb d as well upon the Bench, as upon the 
Highway. They lie in wait for Adyan 
and live in perpetual Agitation, betwixt Hope, 
and Fear; whereas he that is truly Compog'd, 
mill ftand all Shocks, either of Violences, Flat- 
teries, or Menaces, without Perturbation. It is 
an Inward Fear that makes ys Curious fie 
what we hear Abroad. 

II is an Errour to attribute ek : 
ther Good, or II/ to * Fortune; but * The Works of = 
the Matter of it we may; and we toe wh — 
our ſelves are the Occafion of it, be. Eil. 
ing, in Effect, the Artificers, of our 
own Happineſs, or Miſery: For the Mind is 
above Fortune if That be Evil, it makes every 


ching 
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thing elſe ſo too: But if it be Right, and Sincere, 
it corrects what is wrong, and mollifies what is 
hard, with Modeſty, and Courage. There's a 
Great Difference among thoſe that the World 
Calls Wiſe Men. Some take up private Reſo- 
tations of Oppoſing Fortune, but they cannot go 
through with them; for they are either dazled 
with Splendour on the One hand, or affrighted 
with Terrours on the Other: But there are Others 
that will cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and 
ſtill come off Victorious. Mucius overcame the 
Fire; Regul the Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon; Ru. 
tilius, Baniſhment; Cato, Death; Fabricius, 
Riches; T#bero, Poverty; and Sextius, Honours. 
But there are ſome again ſo Delicate, that they 
cannot ſo much as bear a Scandalous Report; 
which is the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quar- 
rel for being juſtled in a Croud, or daſh'd a; 
he walks in the Streets. He that has a great way 
to Go, mult expect a Slip, to Stumble, and to 
be Tird. To the Luxurious Man, Frugality is 
_ a Puniſhment; Labour, and Induſtry to the Slug. 
_ ; nay, Study it ſelf is a Torment to him: 
Not that theſe things are hard to us by Nature, 
but we our ſelves are Vain and Irreſolute : Nay, 
we wonder many of us, how any Man can live 
without Wine, or endure to riſe ſo early in a 


Morning. * AR Man fü 1 

: A Brave Man muſt expect to 
How hong be toſsd; for he is to ſteer bis 
mities, Oourſe in the Teeth of Fortune, and 
to woxk againſt Wind and Weather 
In the Suffering of Torments, though there ap 
pears but one Virtue, a Man Exerciſes mam. 
That which is moſt Eminent is Patience (whit 
s but a Branch of Fortitude.) But there berg 
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dence alſo in the Choice of the Action, and in 
the Bearing what we cannot avoid; and there is 
Conſtancy in bearing it Reſolutely: And there 
ic the ſame Concurrence alſo of ſeveral Virtues 
in other Generous Undertakings. When Leoni- 
das was to carry his 300 Men into the Straits of 
the Thermopyle, to put a ſtop to Xerxes his huge 
Army: Come, fellow Souldiers, ſays he, eat your 
Dinners here, as if you were to Sup in another 
World. And they anſwer his Reſolution. How 
plain, and Imperious was that ſhort Speech of 
Ceditizs to his Men upon a deſperate Action ?. 
And, how glorious a Mixture was there in it 
both of Bravery and Prudence? Souldiers, ſays 
he, Ir is neceſſary for us to Ga, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary for us io Return. This Brief and perti- 
nent Harangue, was worth Ten thouſand of the 
frivolous Cavils, and Diſtinctions of the Schools, 
which rather break the Mind, than fortifie it; 
and when tis once perplexed, and prick'd with 
Difficulties and Scruples, there they leave it. Our 
Faſſions are Numerous, and Strong, and not to 
be maſter'd with Quirks and Tricks, as if a Man 
ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe of God, 


| and Men, with a Bulruſh. It was a Remarkable 
piece of Honour, and Policy together, that Action 


of Ceſar's, upon the taking of Pompey's Cabinet 

at the Battel of Pharſalia: Tis probable that the 
Letters in it might have diſcovered who were his 
Friends, and who his Enemies; and yet he Burnt 
it without ſo much as Opening it: Eſteeming 
it the Nobleſt way of Pardoning to keep himſelf 
gnorant both of the Offender, and of the Offence. 

It was a Brave Preſence of Mind alſo in Alexan- 

der, who, upon Advice, That his Phyſician Philip 
intended to Poiſon him, took the Letter of Advice 


In 


to make him diſcover a the 


clare his Confederates : He nam'd, by one, and 
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in One Hand, and the Cup in the Other; deli 
voring Philip the Letter to Read, while he him. 
ſelt drank the Potion. 
SOME are of Opinion, that 
ye is In- Death 2 Courage to 
vincible, ſupport Pain, and that Pain forti. 
G5 a Man apainlt Death: But I ſay 
rather, that a Wiſe Man depends upon himſelf 
againft Both, and that he does not either ſuffer 
wich Patience in hopes of Death, or Dye wil. 
lingly becauſe he is weary of Life; but he Bears 
the One, and Waits for the Other, and carries 
' Divine Mind through all the Accidents of Human 
Life. He looks u 1 and Honeſty, as the 
| moſt Sacred ( and neither to 
be fore d by — bo nor corrupted by Reward: 
Burn, Tear him in Pieces, he will be true 
to his Truſt: And the more any Man _ 
be hide it. Reſolution is the ugnable De. 
ence of Human Weakneſs, and it is a wonderfil 
Providence that attends it. Horatius Cocles op- 
pos d his fingle Body to the whole Army, til 
= Bridge was cut Sons levied him pos (Fo 
| Jeap'd into the River, with his Sword in his 
Hand, and came off faſe to his Parry. There 
was a Fellow Queſtion'd about a Plot upon the 
Life of a Tyrant, and put to the Torture to de. 


= nr yrant's Friends that were about him; 
as they were named, they were * 
Death: The Tyrant ask d him at laſt, 

were any more. Yes, fays he, ”—— 
were in the Plot; and now you have never ano- 
ther Friend left you in the Fold Whereupon 
the Tyrant cut e of of his own Guards 


Ao ww e r 


te 
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is the Happy Man that is the Mafter 9 
Ha e and * over the Fear of 2 
_ has overcome the Conquerours of the 
Wor l _ 7 | 1 | 
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CHAP. XVII.. 


Our Happineſs depends in a great Meaſure 
upon the Choice of our Company, 


HE Comfort of Life depends upon Con- 
verſation. Good Offices and Concord; and 
Human Society, is like the Working of an Arch 
of Stone; all would fall to the Ground, if one 
Piece did not ſupport another. Above all things, 
let us have a tenderneſs for Blood; and. it is yet 
too little not to hurt, unleſs we Profit one ano- 
ther. We are to Relieve the Diſtreſſed ; to put 
the Wanderer into his Way, and to Divide our 
Bread with the Hungry: Which is but the doing 
of Good to our Selves; for we are only ſeveral 
Members of one Great Body. Nay, we are all 
of a Conſanguinity; form'd of the fame Mate- 
nals, and Deſigned to the ſame End: This ob- 
liges us to a mutual Tendernefs, and Converſe ; 
and the Other, to live with a Regard to Equi- 
ty, and Juſtice. The Love of Society is Natu- 
nl; but the Choice of our Company is matter 
4 Towns, oul — Net Examples tir 

up to Noble Actions; eV iſtory 
of Large and Publick Souls, inſpires 1* with 

b Thoughts. It makes a Man long to 
be in Alon; and doing of ſomething ou he 
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recourſe to Great Examples, that have contemn{ 
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World may be the better for; as Protefting the 
Weak, Delivering the Oppreſs'd, Puniſhing the 
Infolent. It is a Great Bleſſing, the very Con. 
ſcience of giving a good Example; beſide thy 
it is the greateſt Obligation any Man can Ly 
upon the T> lives in: He that Converſes with 
the Proud, ſhall be puffed up; a Luſtful Acquain. 
tance makes a Man Laſcivious; and the way 
to ſecure a Man from Wickedneſs, is to withdray 
from the Examples of it. ITis too much to hau 
them Near us, but more to have them Wyhi 
us: III Example, Pleafure, and Eaſe, are, ny 
doubt of it, great Corrupters of Manners. | 
Rocky Ground hardens the Horſes Hoof : The 
Mountainier makes the beſt Souldier ; the Mine 
makes the beſt Pionier; and Severity of Diſcipline 
_ fortifies the Mind. In all Exceſſes, and Ext. 
mities of Good, and of Ill Fortune, let us hare 


Both. Theſe are the beſt 1 that Teach 
in their Lives, and prove their Words by ther 
Adlions. I 5 
4s an ill Ait may endanger! 
_ F. Avoid even Good Conſtitution, ſo may a * Place 


 Diſſlureple- of Ill Example endanger a Goed 
| looſe Compani- Man. Nay, there are ſome Placs 
n. lat have a kind of Privilege to be 


FO Licentious, and where Luxury, and 
Diſſolution of Manners ſeem to be Laiful; for 
Great Examples Give both Authority, and Ev 
cuſe to Wickedneſs. Thoſe Places are to be 

' avoided as Dangerous to our Manners. Har. 
| iba! himſelt was Unmann'd by the Looſeneb 
of Campania, and though a Conquerour by l 
Arms, he was Overcome by his Pleaſures. I would 
as ſoon live among Butchers, as among Cong 
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but that a Man may be Temperate in an 
—Igp 4 to ſee Men Staggrring up 
and down every where; and only the Spectacles 
of Luft, Luxury, and Exceſs, before our Eyes, 
it is not ſafe t ſe our ſelves to the Temp- 


then that are Subdu'd, and give Ground to our 
Luſts 33 He that has to do with an Ene- 
my in his Breaſt, has a harder Task upon him 
his Hazard is Greater if he loſes Ground, and 


Time for Reſt. If I give way to Pleaſure, I 
muſt alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, to Labour, 


my Misfortunes, and my Luſts. But, againft 


ſay, a Liberty from the Service of Accidents, 
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14 

0. expect that a Ship ſhould Steer a Fortunate 
000 Courſe, when the Pilot lies wallowing in his own | 
cc: WY Vomit? Tis an uſual thing, firſt to Learn to 
be do Ill our Selves, and then to Inſtruct Others 
and to do ſo : But, that Man muſt needs be very 
u Wicked, that has gather d into himſelf the Wick- 
Ex- edneſs of all other Peop te. 
be THE beſt Converſation is with n 
1. dhe * Philoſophers : That is to fay, * Praffical 
neß WI with ſuch of them as teach us Mat- ** 12 
ueber, not Words; that Preach to us 3 5 
ould I Things Neceſſary, and keep us to 1 
oks; dhe Fractiſe of them. There can be no Peace in 
not 5 0 Human 


0 
tation. If the Victorious Hannibal himſelf 
could not reſiſt it, What ſhall become of us 


than he that is to encounter one in the Field: 


his Duty is Perpetual; for he has no Place, or 


Ambition, Anger, till I am torn to Pieces by 
This, Philoſophy r a Liberty, that is to 


and Fortune. There is not any thing that does 
more Miſchief to Mankind, than Mercenary Ma- 
ſters of Philoſophy, that do not Live as they Teach; 
They give a Scandal to Virtue. How can any Man 
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into a Man, $ out 
2 way, ons 24 5.35 the 
e has orce of a . touches 
* Log Hearing and Sing af 
not only ent Hearing, of a 
Wiſe Man delights us, but the very Encounter 
of him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplations; ſuch 
2S a Man finds himſelf moy'd with, when he 
goes into a Holy Place. I will take more Care 
with Whom I Eat, and Drink, than What, for 
without a Friend, the Table is a Manger. Wri. 
ting does well; but Perſonal Diſcourſe, and Con- 
verſation does better: For Men give great Cre- 
dit to their Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſſions 
from Example than Precept. Cleantbes had ne- 
ver hit Zeno ſo to the Life, if he had not been 
in with him at all his Frivacies; if he had not 
watched, and obſerv'd him, whether or no he 
Pradtisd as he Taught. Plato got more from So- 
crates his Manners, than from his Words , and 
it was not the School, but the Company, and 
Familiarity of Epicurus, that made Metrodorm, 
Hermachus, and Polyenus ſo famous. 
NOW 3 be by Inſtint 
we Covet Society, and avoid 
Solitude, we ſhould yet take This 
along with us, that the more Ac- 
nce the more Danger. Nay, there is not 
One Man of an Hundred that is to be truſted 
with Himſelf. If Company cannot Alter us, it 
may us; and he that ſo much as ſtops 
upon the Way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort 
Life; which we yet make ſhorter by our In- 
conſtancy, If an Enemy were at our ths 
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What haſte ſhould we make? But Death is ſo, 
and yet we never mind it. There isno venturing 
of Tender, and Eafie Natures among the Peo- 
le; for tis odds that they Il go over to the Major 
arty. It would perhaps ſhake the Conſtancy of 
Socrates, (Mo, Lælius, or any of us all; even 
when our Reſolutions are at the Height, to ſtand 
the Shock of Vice that preſſes upon us with a kind 
of Publick Authority. It is a World of Mi 
chief that may be done by one Single Example 
of Avarice or Luxury. One Voluptuous Palate 
makes a great many. A wealthy Neighbour ſtirs 
up Envy, and a Fleering Companion moves ill 
Nature wherever he comes. What will become 
of thoſe People then, that expoſe themſelves to a 
Popular Violence > Which is ill both ways; ei- 
ther if they comply with the Wicked, becauſe 
they are many, or quarrel with the Multitude, 
becauſe they are not Principled alike. The beſt 
may is to retire, and aſſociate only with thoſe, 
that may be the better for Us, and we for Them. 
Theſe Reſpects are Mutual, for while we Teach, 
we Learn. To deal freely; I dare not truſt my 
elf in the hands of much Company: I never go 
Abroad, that I come Home again the ſame Man 
nent Out. Some thing or other that I had put 
nOrder is diſcompos d: Some Paſſion that I had 
lubdu'd, gets head again; and it is Juſt with our 
nds, as it is after a long Indiſpoſition with our 
ies; we are grown ſo Tender, that the leaſt 
Breath of Air expoſes us to a Relapſe. And it is 
0 wonder, if a Numerous Converſation be Dan- 
gerous, when there is ſcarce any ſingle Man, but 
by his Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does 
ther Recommend to us, or Imprint in us, or 
by a kind of Contagion, inſenſibly infect us with | 
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one Vice or other; and the more People, the 

ater is the Peril. Eſpecially let us have 3 
Pare of Publick Spectacles where Wickedneſs in. 
finuates it ſelf with Pleaſure ; and above all 0. 
chers, let us avoid Spectacles of Cruelty, an 
e 
are per y Whining and Complaining; tler 
may be Faith, and Kindneſs there, but no Peace 
People that are either Sad, or Fearful, we do 


commonly, for their Own Sakes, ſet a Guard up. 


on them, for fear they ſhould make an Ill Uk 
of being alone : eſpecially - the Imprudent, why 
are ſtill contriving of Miſchief, either for Other 
or for Themſelves; in Cheriſhing their Luſts d 
Forming their Deſigns. So much for the Choice 
5 ky — we ſhall now proceed to that > 
alFriend. Eb EH 


CHAP. XL. --- 
| The Bleſſings of Friendſbip. 
V all Felicities, the moſt Charming i tha 


: O a Firn and Gentle Friendſhip. It ſweetem 
all our Cares; Diſpels our Sorrows, and Cour 


fels us in all Extremities. Nay, if chere were w 


other Comfort int, than the bare exerciſe of © 
_ Generous a Virtue, even for that fingle Reaſon, 
a Man would not be without it. Beſide, That l 
is a Sovereign Antidote againſt all Calamiaes; 
_evznagainit rhe Fear of Death it ſelf 
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BUT; we are not yet to num- 
her our Friends * by the Vite that 


* Every man is 


are made us; and to confound the ped pogo 


Decencies of Ceremony, and Com- fit. 
merce, with the Offices of United 


Druſus,were the Men that introduced among the 
Romans the Fafhion of ſeparating their Viſitants: 


Some were taken into their C/o/er, others were 


only admitted into the Ant;-Chamber ; and ſome 
again were faint to wait in the Hall perhaps, 


or in the Court. So that they had their Firſt, 
their Second, and their Third-rate Friends; 


bur none of them True: Only they are cal- 


led ſo in Courſe, as we Salute Strangers with 


ſome Title or other of Reſpect at a Venture. 
There's no d 


epending upon thoſe Men that only 


take their Complement in their Turn, and rather 
lip through the Door, than enter at it: He will 
find himſelf in a great Miſtake, that either ſeeks 


97 1 1. in a N the himata Feaſt. 
THE great Difficulty reſts in 8 
the * Choice of him; that is to c 
ay, in the Firſt Place, let himbe 

truſting of the 
And he ought to be a Wife Man too, if a Body 
knew where to find him: But, in this Caſe, he 


bat is leaft Ill, is Beſt; and the hi Lo: 
of Humane Prudence is only the Venial Fol- 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Men's Affections 
dre Cemented by an Equal, and by a Common 
Lore of Goodne 5; it is not either Hope, or Fear, 
or any Private Intereſt, that can ever diffolve 


it; but we carry it with us to our Graves, and 
a down our Lives for it with Satisfaction. 


= Paulinas 


Aſſecliamt. Caius Graccus, and after him, Livins 


Virtuous; for Vice is Contagious, and theres no 
„and the Sick together: 
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Paulinas Good, and Mine (ſays our Author) 
were ſo wrapt up together, that in Conſulting her 
Comfort, I provided for my Own: and when ] 
could not prevail upon her to take leſs Care for 
Me, ſhe prevaiFd upon Me to take more Care 
for my Self. Some People make it a Queſtion, 
Whether is the greater Delight, the Enjoying 
of an Old Friendſhip ; or, the Acquiring of 1 
New one: but, it is in Preparing of a Friend. 
ſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of it, as it is with 2 
Husbandman, in Sowing, and Reaping: His De. 
light is the Hope of his Labour in the One Caf 
and the Fruit of it in the Other. My Converk 
tion lies among my Books, but yet in the Letter 
_ ofa Friend, methinks J have his way - x ; and 
when anſwer them, I do not only Write, but 
Speak: And in effect, a Friend is an Eye, a Hein 
2 Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances Wh 
Friends ſee one another perſonally, they do not 
ke one another as they do when they are Divided, 
where the Meditation dignifies the Proſpedt: 
But they are effectually in a great meaſure Ab 
ſent, even when they are preſent. Conſider their 
Nignts apart; their private Studies; their ſpa- 
rate Employments, and Neceſſary Viſits, and 
they are almoſt as much together, Divided, 5 
preſent. True Friends are the whole World to 
one another; and he that is a Friend to himftl}, 
is alſoa Friend to Mankind. Even in my ven 
Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what | 
Learn, is the Teaching of it to others: For 
theres no Reliſh, methinks, in the Poſſeſſing of 
ny thing without a Partner: Nay, if Wiſdom i 
RIt were offer'd 5 upon Condition only of 
E 2 
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*LUCILIUS tells me, that 

he was Written to by a * Friend, | ber = 
but cautions me withal, not to ſay in grjendftip, 
any thing to him of the Affair in 
Queſtion ; for he himſelf ſtands upon the ſame 
Guard. What is this, but to Affirm, and to de- 
ny the ſame thing, in the ſame Breath; in cal- 
ling a Man a Friend, whom we dare not truſt as 
our own Soul ? For, there muſt be no Reſerves 
in Friendſhip: As much Deliberation as you 
pleaſe before the League is ſtruck : but no Doubt- 
ings , or Jealoufies after. Tis a prepoſterous 
Weakneſ to Love a Man before we Know him, 
and not to Care for him after. It requires Time 
to conſider of a Friendſhip ; but, the Reſolution 
once taken, Entitles him to my very Heart, 1 
look upon my Thoughts to be as ſafe in his 
Breaſt, as in my own, TI ſhall, without 
Scruple, make him the Confident of my moſt 
Secret Cares and Counſels. It goes a great way 
toward the making of a Man Faithful, to let him 
underſtand, that you Think him ſo; and he that 
does but ſo much as Suſpect that Iwill Deceive 
him, gives me a kind of Right to Cozen him. 
When am with my Friend, methinks Iamalone, 
and as much at Liberty to Speak any thing, as to 
Think it; And as our Hearts are One, ſo muſt be 
our Intereſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 
lays all things in Common, and nothing can be 
Good to the One, that is Ill to the Other. I do 
not ſpeak of ſuch a Community as to deſtroy one 
another's Propriety ; but as the Father, and the 
Mother have two Children, not one a- piece, but 
each of them Two. N 
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Bu, let us have a Care above 

* 4 Cenerons All things, that our Kindneſs * he 
Friendſhip. rightfully founded; for where there 
Wes is any other Invitation to Friend. 
ſhip than the Friendſhip it ſelf, that Friendſhip 
will be Bought, and Sold. He derogates from 
the Majeſty of it, that makes it only dependent 
upon Fortune. It is a Narrow Confiderz. 
tion for a Man to pleaſe himſelf in the Thought 
of a Friend, becauſe, ſays he, I hall have one 1 
help ne, when Iam Sick, in Priſon, or in Want. 
Brave Man ſhould rather take delight in the Cor. 
templation of Doing the ſame Offices for ano. 
ther. He that loves a Man for his'own Sake 
is inanErrour. A Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot 
laſt any longer than the Intereſt it ſelf; and this 
is the Reaſon that Men in Proſperity are fo much 
follow'd; and when a Man goes down the Wind, 
no Body comes near him. Temporary Friends 
will never ſtand the Teſt. One Man is forfaken 
for Fear or Profit; Ahother is Betray'd : 'Tis a 
Negotiation, not a Friendſhip, that has an Eye 
to Advantages: only through the Corruption, of 
Times, that which was formerly a Friendſhip, 
is now become a Deſign upon a Booty : Alter 
your Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend. But, 
my End of Friendſhip, is to have one dearer to 
me than my ſelf; and for the ſaving of whoſe 
Life, I would chearfully lay down my Own: 
taking this along with me; that only Wiſe Men 
can be Friends; Others are but Companions; and 
that there's a great Difference alſo betwixt Love 
and Friendſhip ; The One may ſometime do 15 
Hurt; the Other always does us Good; for oh. 
Friend is Helpful to another in all Cafes, as well 
in Proſperity, as Affliction. We receive 5 
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fort even at -2 Diftanee, from thoſe we Love, 
but then it is Light and Faint: whereas Preſence, 


and Converſation touches us to the Quick; e- 
ſpecially if we find the Man we Love to be ſuch a, 


Perſon as wewiſn. 
IT is uſual with Princes to 


Reproach the Living, by Commend- The Lyſs of a 


ing the Dead; and to Praiſe thoſe niehr 
People for ſpeaking Truth, from £ 
whom there isno longer any Danger of Hearing it. 
This is Auguſtus his Caſe. He was forc'd to Baniſh 


his — — Julia, for her Common, and Pro- 


ſtituted Impudence; and ſtill, upon Freſh Infor- 
mations, he was often heard to ſay; If Agrippa, 
or Mecznas, had been now alive, this would ne- 
ver have been. But yet where the Fault lay, 


may be a Queſtion, for perchance it was his 

Own, that had rather complain for the Want of 
them, than ſeek for others as Good. The Roman 
Loſſes by War, and by Fire, Auguſt us could 


quickly Supply, and Repair; but for the Loſs 


of Two Friends, he lamented his whole Life af. 


ter. Nerxes , £ Vain and a Fooliſh Prince ) 
when he made 


be would find only empty Cities, and Countries, 
for they would not ſo much as ſtand the very 
Fame of bis coming. Others ſooth'd him in the 
Opinion of his Prodigious Numbers; and they 
all concurr'd to puff him up to his Deſtruction. 
Only Demaratus, adviſed * not to depend too 
much upon his Numbers, for he would rather 


find them a Burthen to him, than an Advantage: 

And that 300 Men in the Straits of the Moun- 
tains would be ſufficient to give a Check to his 
whole Army : and that ſuch an Accident would 


tobe Repaired, 


ar upon Greece, One told him, 
"Troould never come to a Battel. Another, That 
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undoubtedly turn his Vaſt numbers to his Confu- 

ſion. It Cl out afterward as he foretold, and 
he had Thanks for his Fidelity. A miſerable 

Prince, that among ſo many Thouſand Subject 
had but one Servant to tell him Truth! 


CHAP. XX. 
He that would be Happy, | muſt take an A.- 


count of his Time. 


IN the Diſtribution of Human Life, we find, 
that a great part of it paſſes away in Evil. 
doing; A greater yet, in doing juſt Nothing u 
all, and effectually, the whole, in doing Things 
beſide our Buſineſs. Some hours we beſtow up. 
on Ceremony, and Servile Attendances; Some 
upon our Pleaſures, and the Remainder runs at 
_ Waſte, What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 
in Hopes, and Fears; Love, and Revenge; in 
Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts; Suing for 
Offices, Soliciting of Cauſes, and Slaviſh Flame. 
ries! The ſhortneſs of Life, I know, is the Com 
mon Complaint both of Fools, and Philoſo- 
 phers; as if the Time we have, were not fſutf- 
cCient for our Duties. But tis with our Lives 4 
with our Eſtates, a good Husband makes a Little 
o a great way; whereas let the Revenue of 4 
Prince fall into the Hands of a Prodigal, tis gone 
in a Moment. So that the Time alotted us, if i! 
were well imployed, were abundantly enough to 
anſwer all the Ends, and Purpoſes of Mankind. 


But, 
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But, we ſquander it away in Avarice, Drink, 
* 1 „Ambition; Fawning Addreſſes, 
Envy, Rambling Voyages; Impertinent Studies, 
Change of Councils, and the like; and when 
our Portion is ſpent, we find the want of it, 
though we gave no heed to it in the Paſſage: 
Infomuch , that we have rather made our Life 
Short, than Jon it * You mn _ ſome 
People perpetually playing with their Fingers, 
WikRling , Humming, and Talking to them- 
ſelves ; and Others conſume their Days in the 
Compoſing, Hearing, or Reciting of Songs, and 
Lampoons. How many precious Mornings do 
we ſpend in Conſultation with Barbers, Taylors, 
and lire. Women, Patching, and Painting, be- 
twixt the Comb, and the Glaſs? A Council muſt 
be called upon every Hair we cut, and one Curl 
amiſs, is as much as a Bodies Life is worth. The 
truth is, we are more ſolicitous about our Dreſs, 
than our Manners; and about the Order of our 
Periwigs, than that of the Government. At this 
rate, let us but diſcount, out of a Life of a Hun- 
dred Years, that Time which has been ſpent up- 
on Popular Negotiations, Frivilous Amours, Do- 
meſtick Brawls, Sauntrings up and down to no 
purpoſe ; Diſeaſes that we have brought upon 
our ſelves ; and this large Extent of Life will 
not amount perhaps to the Minority of another 
Man. Ir is a Long Being, but perchance a Short 
Life. And what's the Reaſon of all this? We 
Live as we ſhould never Die, and without any 
thought of Humane Frailry ; when yet the ve- 
ty Moment we beſtow upon this Man, or Thing, 
may peradventure be our laſt. But the greateſt 
Loks of Time, is Delay, and Expectation, which 
depends upon the Future. We let go the ” 
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ſent, which we have in our own Power, we look 
forward to that which depends upon Fortune 

and ſo quit a Certainty for an Uncertainty. We 
ſhould do by Time, as we do by a Torrent, make 
uſe of it while we may have it, for it will not 


JJ 
. THE Calamities of Humane 
e Men can Nature, may be Divided into & the 
bn L 7; Fear of Death, andthe Miſerier, 
| ibſome, or and Errours of Life. And it is the 
Death Terrible. great Work of Mankind, to Maſter 
5 the One, and to Rectifie the Other: 
And foto Live, as neither to make Life Irkſome 
to us, nor Death Terrible. It ſhould be our 
Care, before we are Old, to Live Well, and 
when we are ſo, to Die Well; that we may 
expect our End without Sadneſs ; For it is the 
Duty of Life to prepare our Selves for Death; 
and there is not an Hour we Live, that does not 
Mind us of our Mortality : Time Runs on, and 
all Things have their Fate, though it lies inthe 
Dark: The Period is certain to Nature , but, 
What am I the better for it, if it be not ſo to me? 


We propound Travels, Arms, Adventures, with- 


out ever conſidering that Death lies in the Way; 
Our Term is ſet, and none of us Know how Near 
it is; but we are all of us Agreed, that the De- 
cree is Unchangeable. Why ſhould we wonder to 
have That befall us to Day, which might have 
happen d to us any Minute ſince we were Born ? 
Let us therefore Live as if every Moment were to 
de our Laſt; and ſet our Accompts Right, ere. 
_ ry Day 8 over our Heads. We are not 
Ready for Death, and therefore we fear it, be- 
cauſe we do not know what will become of us 
when we are gone; and that Conſideration . 
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us with an Inexplicable Terrour. The way to 


avoid this Diſtraction, is to contract our Bufi- 


neſs, and our Thoughts: when the Mind is once 


ſerled; a Day, or an Age, is all One to us; and 
the Series of Time, which is now our Trouble, 
will be then our Delight : For he that is Steadi- 
ly reſolv'd againſt all Uncertainties ſhall never be 


difturb'd with the Variety of them. Let us make 


haſte therefore to Live, ſince every Day to a Wiſe 
Man is a New Life: For, he has done his Buſi- 


neſs the Day before, and fo prepar'd himſelf for 


the next, that if it be not his Laſt, he knows yet 


that it might have been ſo. No Man enjoys the 
true Taſte of Life, but he that is Willing, and 
Ready to Quit it. FV 

THE Wit of Man is not able — 


to. Expreſs the * Blindneſs of Hu- *We take mr 
mane Folly , in taking ſo much Cr of u Fr. 


Tunes, t han E 
more Care of our Fortunes, our ,,, Luer. f 


Houſes, and our Money, than we 


docf our Lives; Every Body breaks in upon the 
One, Gratis, but we betake our ſelves to Fire, 


and Sword, if any Man Invades the Other. 
There's no dividing in the Caſe of Patrimony, 
but People ſhare our Time with us at Pleaſure : 
So profuſe are we of that only thing, whereof 
we may be Honeſtly covetous. Tis a Common 


Practice to ask an Hour or two of a Friend, for 


ſuch, or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily gran- 


ted; both Parties only conſidering the Occafion, 


and not the Thing it ſelf. They never put Time 


to Accompt, which is the moſt valuable of all 


Precious Things; but becauſe they do not ſee it, 


cher reckon upon it as 2 and yet theſe 
rate Men, when they come to Dy 


e, would give 
he whole World for thoſe Hours again, which 


they 
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they ſo Inconſiderately caſt away before; but 
theres no recovering of them. If they could 
could number their Days that are yet to Come, 
as they can thoſe that are already Paſt, How 
would thoſe very People tremble at the Appre. 
| henſjon of Death, though a hundred years hence, 
that never ſo much as think of it at preſent, 
though they know not but it may take them away 
the next immediate Minute? *Tisan uſual ſaying 
would give my Life for Such or Such 4 
Friend, when at the ſame time we Do give it, 
without ſo much as thinking of it : Nay, when 
that Friend is never the better for it, and we our 
#lves the worſe. Our Time is ſt, and Day 


and Night we Travel On; there's no Baiting 


by the Way, and tis not in the Power of either 
Prince, or People to prolong it. Such is the 
Love of Life, that even thoſe Decrepit Dotards 
that have loft the Uſe of it, will yet beg the 
Continuance of it, and make themſelves Younger 
than they are, as if they could couzen even Fate 
it ſelf. When they fall fick, what Promiſes of 
Amendment if they 8 that Bout? What Ex. 
dclamations againſt the Folly of their Miſ-ſpent 
time? And yet, if they Recover, they Relapſe. 
No Man takes Care to Live Well, but Long; 
vvhen yet it is in every Bodies Power to do the 
Former, and in no Man's to do the Latter. We 
conſume our Lives, in providing the very Inſtru- 


ments of Life, and Govern our ſelves ſtill with a 


| Regard to the Future; So that we do not » 
| perly Live, but we are about to Live. How 

great a Shame is it, to be laying new Foundat- 
ons of Life, at our laſt Gaſp; and for an Old 
Man, (that can only prove his Age by his Beard, ) 
with one Foot in the Grave, to go to School 


_ again 
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again ? While we are Young, we may Learn: 
Our Minds are TraQable, and our Bodies fit 
for Labour, and Study ; but when Age comes 
On, we are ſeizd with Langour and Sloth, af- 
fitted with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the 
World as Ignorant as we come into't ; Only we 
Dye worle than we were Born; which is none 
of Nature's Fault, but Ours; for our Fears, 
Suſpicions, Perfidy, Cc. are from our. ſelves. 
I wiſh with all my Soul, that I had thought of 
my End ſooner, but I mult make the more Haſte 
now, and ſpur on, like thoſe that fer out Late 
upon a Journey; it will be better to Learn 


inſtruct me, how I may leave the Stage with 
— | | 
IN the Diviſion of Life, there 3 
is * Time Preſent, Paſt, and 10 M 38 
One. What we Do, is Short, c ö. 
what we Shall do, is Doubt ful, but. 
what we Have done, is Certain, and out of the 
Power of Fortune. The Paſſage of Time is won- 
derfully quick, and a Man mult look backward 
to ke it: And in that Retro-ſpect, he has all 
paſt Ages at a View. but the preſent gives us 
the Slip Unperceiv'd. Tis but a Moment that 
we Live, and yet we are Dividing ir into Child- 
bood, Youth, Man's Eſtate , and Old Age, all 
which Degrees we bring into that narrow com- 
pals. If we do not watch, we loſe our Oppor- 
tnities z if we do not make Haſte, we are left 
behind; our Beſt hours ſcape us, the worſt are 
to come. The Pureſt part of our Life runs Firlt, 
= leaves only the Dregs at the Bottom : And 


Gdicate to Virtue; and only propound to be- 


Late than not at all, though it be but only to 


at time, which 1s good for nothing elſe, wo 
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gin to Live, at an Age that very few People arrive 
at. What greater Folly can there be in the 
World, than this Loſs of Time, the Future be 
ing ſo Uncertain, and the Damages ſo irteparz. 
ble? If Death be Neceſſary, * ſhould am 
Man Fear it? And if the Time of it be Uncez. 
tain, Why ſhould not we always Expect it? We 
ſhould therefore firſt prepare our ſelves by a Vir. 
tuous Life, againſt the dread of an Inevitable 
Death: And it is not for us to put off being 
| till ſach, or ſuch a IS over; for 
One Buſineſs draws on Another, and we do a 
good as Sow it; one Grain produces more. Tis 
not enough to Philoſophize when we have nothing 
elſe to do; but we muſt attend Wiſdom, even 
to the neglect of all things elſe, for we are ſo 
far from having time to ſpare, that the Age of 
the World would be yet too narrow for our Bu- 
fineſs; nor is it ſufficient not to Omit it, but 
we muſt not ſo much as Intermit it. 
„ „THERE is nothing that we can 
. c  *properly call our own, but our 
' Ozn, but our Time, and yet every Body fools us 
' Time. out of it, that has a mind tot. If 
a Man borrows a Paltry Sum of 
Money, there muſt be Bonds, and Securities, and 
every Common Civility is preſently a_ 


on Accompt: But, he that has my Time, thin 


he owes me nothing fort, though it be a Debt, 
that Gratitude it ſelf can never repay. I cannot 
call any Man Poor that has enough ſtill left, be 
it never ſo Little: Tis good Advice yet to thoſe 
that have the World before them, to play the 
Good Husbands berimes, for tis too late to ſpare 
at the Bottom, when all is drawn out to the 
Lees. He that takes away a Day from * 
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away what he can never reſtore me. But our 
Time is either Farc d aroay from us, or Stollen 
fouleſt Miſcarriage. It is in Life, as in a Jour- 
bey: a Book, or a Companion, brings us to our 
ing before we thought we were half way. 
Upon the whole Matter we conſume our ſelves 
one upon another, without any Regard at all 
to our own Particular. I do not ſpeak of ſuch 
25 live in Notorio 2 * 2 Men 
themſelves, whom the World pronounces Happy, 
are ſmothered in their Felicities ; dons och 
tex Prohomand Cliens, ani drown? in it 
Luſts. We are apt to complain of the h- 
tinefs of Great Men, when yet there is hardly 
any of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome 
time or other a os oy ove An to 
im, and: perhaps a ord, or © into 
ring ns Why do we not rather Complain 
of Our ſelves, for being of all others, even to our 
klves, the moſt Deaf, and Inacceſſible > 
COMPANY, and Bufinel, 
ue great * Devourers of Time, and * Compary and 
our Vices deſtroy our Lives, as Þ*/neſs are 


well as our Fortunes. The Preſent — Cris, . 


is but a Moment, and 1 Wes | 
in Flux; the time palt we call to mind when 
ws. pleaſe, and it will abide the Examination 
and I. * But the Buſie Man has not Lei- 
ſure to look Back; or if he has, tis an Unplea- 
lant thing to reflect upon a Life to be repented 
of: Whereas the Conſcience of a good Life puts 
+ Man into a ſecure and perpetual Poſſeſhon 
ol a Felicity never to be diſturb d, or taken away: 
But he that has led a wicked Life, is afraid of 
lis own Memory, and in the Review of _ : 


/ er 
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he finds only Appetite, Avarice, or Ambition. 
inſtead of gy ſtill he that is not at leis 

ſure many times to live, muſt, when his Fate 
comes, whether he will or no, be at leiſure to 
| dye. Alas! What is Time to Eternity? The Ag; 
of a Man, to the Age of the World? And how 
7, „ NE 06 ne Un mrocn, Hr 

! Nay, 


ties, _ Childhood ! we ſleep away the 
one half. How great a Part of it — 
Luxury, and Exceſs: the Ranging of our Gueſts, 
our Servants, and our Diſhes? As if we were 
to Eat, and Drink, not for Satiety, but Ambi- 
tion. The Nights may well ſeem ſhort that are 
o dear 1 beſtowd upon Wine, and 

Women: The Day is loſt in Expectation of the 
Night, and the Night in the Apprehenſion of the 
Morning. There is a Terrour in our very Plet- 
ſures, and This vexatious Thought in the very 
height of them, that They wil! not laft always: 
Which is a Canker in the Delights, even of 
: 0 Greateſt ,, and the moſt Fortunate of 
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„ 
Huppy ir the Man that may chuſe his own 
a. lies Beste. iſe his 01 


H! The Bleſſings of Privacy, and Leiſure! 
le With of the Powerful, and Eminent, 
but the Privilege only of Inferiours ; Who ae 
the only People that live to themſelves : Nay, 


the very Thought, and Hope of it, s a cu 
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lation, even in the middle of all the Tumults 
and Hazards, that attend Greatneſs. It was 
Auguſt us his Prayer that he might live to Retire, 
and deliver himſelf from Publick Bufineſs : His 
Diſcourſes were ſtill pointing that way, and rhe 
higheſt Felicity which this Mighty Prince had 
in Proſpect, was the diveſting himſelf of that 
Illuſtrious State, which, how Glorious ſoever in 
ſhew, had, at the Bottom of it only Anxiety 
and Care. But, it is One Thing to Retire for 
Pleaſure, and Another Thing for Virtue: Which 
muſt be Active, even in that Retreat, and give 
Proof of what it has learn d: For a Good, and 
a Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the well- 
being of Poſterity. Zeno, and Gryſippis did 
greater Things in their Studies, than if they had 
ld Armies, born Offices, or given Laws: Which 
in Truth they did, not to one City alone, but 
to all Mankind : Their Quier contributed more 
to the Common Benefit, than the Swear and 
Labour of other People. That Retreat is not 
worth the while, which does not afford a Man 
Greater and Nobler work than Buſineſs. There's 
no {laviſh Attendence upon great Officers; no 
Cnvaſfing for Places, no making of Parties; no 
Diſappointments in my Pretenſion to this Charge, 
to that Regiment; or to ſuch or ſuch a Title; 
no Envy of any Man's Favour or Fortune: but 

2 Calm Enjoyment of the General Bounties of 
Providence; in Company with a Good Conſcience. 
A Wiſe Man is never fo bufie, as in the Solitary 
Contemplation of God, and the Works of Ni- 
ure, withdraws himſelf to attend the Ser- 
Ice of future Ages. And thoſe Counſels which 
le finds ſalutary to himſelf; he commits to Wri- 

ing, for the Good of Aſter- times, as we do tile 


4 
t, 
re 
7 
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Receipts of Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſum 
He Tar is well employ d in his Study, rm. 
he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the grey. 
eſt things yet of all others, in Affairs both Hy. 
man and Divine. To pfl, a Friend with | 
Sum of Mong, or give my Voice for an Office 
theſe are only Private, and Farticular Obligatiors, 
but he that lays down Precepts for the Govem. 
ing of our Lives, and the erating of our 
Paſfions, obliges Human Nature, not only in the 
preſent, but in all ſucceeding Generations. 
E that would be at quiet, le 
v Philoſophy is « him repair to his * Philoſophy, 2 
guies Study. Study, that has Credit with al 
Iorts of Men. The Eloquence of 
the Bar, or whatſoever elſe addreſſes to the Pep 
ple, is never without Enemies: But Philoſophy 
minds its own Buſineſs, and even the worſt have 
an Eſteem for t. There can never be ſuch a Co. 
ſpiracy againſt Virtue ; the World can never be 
15 wicked, but the very Name of a Pbilgſopber 
ſhall ſtill continue Venerable, and Sacred. And 
yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt be handled Modeltly, 
and with Caution. But what ſhall we fay of ( 
jo then, for his medling in the Broyl of 2 C. 
vil War, and interpoſing himſelf in the Quart 
betwixt two enrag d Princes? He, that when 
| Rome was ſplit into Tuo Facliont, berwixt Pau- 
ey and (æſar, declard himſelf againſt Bal. 
1 ſpeak this of Catos laſt Part, for in his Fer- 
mer time the Common-wealth was made unſt 
for a Wiſe Man's Adminiſtration. All he could 
do then, was but Bawling , and Bearing of ths 
Air: One while he was Lugg'd, and Tumbled by 
the Rahble, Spit upon, and Dragg d out of d 
Forum, and then again hurry d out of the * 
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* WM houſe to Priſon. There are ſome things which 
ve propound Originally, and others that fall in 
*. a8 1. — to another Propoſition. If a Wiſe 
u. Man 3 no matter whether he does it, 
| 


a Ml tecauſe the Common-wealth was wanting to Him, 
or becauſe He was wanting to It. But, to what Re- 
s; Wl publick ſhall a Man berake himſelf? Not to An hene, 
m where Socrutes was condemn'd, and whence Ari- 
ur BN forle fled for fear he ſhould have been condemm d 
the wo; and where Virtue was oppreſS'd by Envy. Not 
oo Curthage, where there was nothing but Tyran- 
ler BY ar, Injuftice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. There is 
, 1 WY ſcarce any Government to be found, that will 
al BY either endure a Wiſe Man, or which a Wiſe Man 
of BN ill endure : So that Privacy is made neceſſary, 
©- WW becauſe the only ching which is Better, is no 
ply WW where to be had. A Man may commend Na- 
ave Wl vigation, and yet Caution us againſt thoſe Seas 
on WY Thar are Troubleſome, and Dangerous: So thar 
be be does as good as command me not to weigh 
er WW Anchor, that commends Sailing only upon theſe = 
n Terms. He that is a Slave to Buſineſs, is the moſt | 
thy, WY wretched of Slaves © 88 


BUT: how fbell I ger wy (ef © 
a Liberty? * We can run "9 t * Liberty is fo 


rel zds for Money; take any Pains 8 | 
hen BW for Honour; Id wh do we not Stow 1 
a- venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure, and Free- 
ab. dom? without which we muſt expect to live and 
Fo- BN he in a Tumult: For, ſo long as we live in 
unfit Publick, Buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one Bil- 
ould E on drives on another; and there's no avoiding | 
tie r with either Modeſty or Quiet. It is a kind of 

d 0 BN Whirlpool, that ſacks a Man in, and he can 
f ths 8727 diſengage himſelf A Man of Buſineſs 
mw anmot in truth be ſaid to Live, and not one of 


e a Thou - 
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à Thouſand underſtands how to do it: for how 
to Live, and how to Dye, is the Leſſon of eye. 
Moment of our Lives : All other Arts haye 
their Maſters. As a buſie Life is always a Mi. 
_— Life, _ it — * - * Vers 
to be perpetually employ d upon O her Peoples 
Buſineſs; For 1 Sleep. to Eat, to Drink at cher 
hours; to walk their Pace, and to Love, and 
Hate, as they do, is the vileſt of Servitude 
Now thonzh Ruſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not 
be done UInſeaſonably; the longer we defer it 
the more we endanger our Liberty; and yet we 
muſt no more Fly before tne Time; than linger 


when the Time comes; Or however, we muſt 


not love Buſineſs, for Buſineſs ſake; nor indeed 
do we, bur for the Profit that goes along with 
it: For we Love the Reward of Miſery, though 
wie hate the Miſery it ſelf. Many People,! 

know, . ſeek Buſine without Chuſing it, and they 
are een weary of their Lives without it, for want 
of Entertainment in their own Thoughts: The 
Hours are Long, and Hateful to them when they 
are Alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the other 
{ide in their Debauches. When they are no lot- 
ger Candidates, they are Suffragrants : When 
they give over Other Peoples Bufinefs, they do 
their Own; and pretend Buſineſs, but they make 
it, and value themſelves upon being thought 
Men of Employment. Liberty is the thing which 
they are perpetually a wiſhing, and never come 
to Obtain : A thing neither to be Bought, 0 
Sold; but a Man muſt Ask it of Himſelf, and 
give it to Himſelf He that has given proof of 

his Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well to make 
trtyal of it in Private alſo. It is not that Sol 
tude, or a Country Life teaches Innocence, i 
ee oa 
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Frogality - but Vice falls of it ſelf, without Wit 
nefles, and SpeQators ; for the thing it Deſigns 
esd be taken notice o. Did ever any Man 
put on Rich Cloaths, not to be ſeen? Or ſpread 
be Fomp of his Luxury where no body was to 
" WH take Notice of it; If it were not for Admirers, 
and SpeQators, there would be no Temptations * 
v Exceſs; the very W of us from Expo- 
Wl fing them, Cures us of Deſiring them, for Va- 
r WY nity and Intemperance are fed with Oſtentation. 
t He that has lived at Sea in a 35 
Storm, let him * Retire, and Dye * Several Peo- 
in the Haven: But let his Retreat Fi — "of 
tewithour Oſtentation, and wherein %,/ 
he may enjoy himſelf with a good. 
Conſcience, without the Wanr, the Fear, the Ha- 
ned, or the Deſire of any thing Not out of a Ma- 
lerolent Deteſtation of Mankind, but for Satisfa- 
ction, and Repoſe. He that ſnuns both Buſineſs and 
Men, either out of Envy, or any other Diſcon- 
tent, his Retreat is but to the Life of a Mole: 
Nor does he Live to himſelf, as a Wiſe Man 
does, but to his Bed, his Belly, and his Luſts. 
Many People ſeem to Retire out of a Wearineſs 
of Publick Affairs, and the Trouble of Difap- 
pointments z and yet Ambition finds them out 
even in that Receſs, into which, Fear and Weari- 
neſs had caſt them; and ſo does Luxury, Pride, 
and moſt of the Diſtempers of a Publick Life. 
There are many that Lye Cloſe, not that they 
may Live Securely, but that they may Tranſgreſs 
more Privately ; It is their Conſcience, not their 
State that makes them keep a Porter, for they 
live at ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen before they 
be aware, is to be detected. Crates ſaw a young 
Man Walking by himſelf; * 4 Care, yy. 
„ 5 RK 3 ne, 
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he, of Lewd _ Some Men are Buſie in 
Hlenefs, and make Peace more Laborious an} 
Troubleſome than War: Nay, and more Wickel 
too, when they beſtow it upon ſuch Lufts, and 
other Vices, which even the Licence of a Mili 
_ tary Life would not endure. We cannot call 
_ theſe People Men of Leiſure, that are wholly 
taken up with their Pleaſures. A Troubleſome 
Life is much to be preferr'd before a Slothfil 
one, and it is a Strange thing, methinks, that am 
Man ſhould fear Death, that has bury'd himſelf 
alive; as Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bu: 
rying of a Man Quick {RF 
3 8 1 are _— ———— 
_— ene, Boaſt of their * Retreat, which j 
* l but a kind of Lazy Ambition: They 
Letire, to make People talk of them, 
whereas I would rather withdraw to ſpeak with 
my Self. And what ſhall that be, but that which 
pe are apt to ſpeak of one-another? I will ſpeak 
ill of my Self; I will Examine, Accuſe, and Pu- 
 niſh my Infirmities. I have no deſign to be ayd 
up for a Great Man, that has renounc d the World 
in a Contempt of the Vanity, and Madneſs of Hu- 
man Life, I blame no body but my Self, and! 
addreſs only to my Self. He that comes to me 
for help, is Miſtaken, fer I am not a Phyſician 


dut a Patient: And I ſhall be well enough con- 


tent to have it ſaid, when any Man leaves ne, 
I took him for a Happy, and a Learned Man, 
and truly I find no ſuch matter. I had rather 
have my Retreat Pardon d, than Envy'd. There 
are ſome Creatures that Confound their Fociins 
about their Dens, that they may not be ferns 
cout, and fo ſhould a Wiſe Man in the Cuie 9 
his Retirement. When the Door is was ay 


Thief paſſes it. by, as not worth his while; but, 
i" WY Len tis Beltel and Seal d, tis a Temptation 
u People to be prying. To have it aid, That 
ch a one is never out of his orgs and ſees 
5: V Body, &c. this Furniſhes Matter for Diſcourſe. 
uke chat makes his Retirement too Strict and 
oeere, does as good as Call Company to take 
g Notice of it. 3 5 
bi EVERY Man knows his own | 0 
Conftirution. One *Eaſes his Sto- „ eit. 
5 WY nach by Vomit, Another ſupports 4% Predun, 
. it wich Good Nouriſhment: He that nm 
has the Gout forbears Wine, and Bathing, and 
every Man applies to the Part that is moſt In- 
frm. He that ſhews a uy your, a Lame 
Hand, or Contracted Nerves, ſhall be itted 
to lie ſtill, and attend his Cure. And why not 
þ in the Vices of his Mind? We muſt diſcharge 
all Impediments, and make way for Philoſophy, 
3 2 Study inconſiſtent with Common Buſineſs. 
To all other things we mult deny our ſelves open · 
ly, and frankly : When we are Sick, we retuſe 
Viſits, keep our ſelves Cloſe, and lay afide all 
Publick Cares; and ſhall we not do as much 
when we Philoſophize ? Bufineſs is the — | 
ry of the World, and only fit for Slaves, but 
Contemplation is the Work of Wiſe Men. Not 
but that Solitude, and Company may be allow'd 
to take their Turns: The One Creates in us the 
Love of Mankind, the Other that of our ſelves : 
Solitude Relieves us when we are Sick of 
ny, and Converſation, when we are weary of 
ing Alone; ſo that the One Cures the Other. 
There 3s no Man, in fine, ſo miſerable, as be 
that is at 4 loſs how to ſpend his Time. He 
6 Reſtleſs in his Thoughts; unſteady in his Coun- 
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Lels; Diffarisfy'd with the Preſent; Solicitous 

r the Euture; whereas he that prudently com. 
putes his Hours and his Buſineſs, does not only 
tortifie himſelf againſt the Common Accidents of 
Life, but improves the moſt Rigorous Diſpen. 
ſations of Providence to his Comfort; and 
— firm under all the Trials of Human Wenk. 


. 4 


CHAP. N 


5 The Contempt of Death makes all the Myſe- 
riet of Life Eaſie tom, 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Natural 

I QDeſie of Life, by a Philoſophical Contempt 
| of Death; and to convince the World, that there 
is no hurt in't, and cruſh an Opinion that was 
brought up with us from our Cradles. What 
Help? What Encouragement > What ſhall ue 
ſay to Human Frailty, to carry it Fearleſs through 
the Fury of Flames, and upon the Points of 
Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall we uſe, to bear 
down the Univerſal Conſent of People to ſo dan. 

5 yu an Errour ? The Captious, and _ 
- __ - the —_— —_— do the ork: 
| man „ but utterly un- 

— 3 and . of kl. The Truth of it 
is, there is but one Chain that holds all th 
World in Bondage, and thats the Love of Life. 
It is not that I propound the making of Deati 
To indifferent to us, as it is whether a Mans 
Hairs be Even or Odd: For what with an 
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and an Implanted Defire in every thing of Preſer- 
ving it ſelf, and a long Acquaintance betwixt 
the Soul, and Body; Friends may be loth to part, 
and Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. Beſide 
that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, in the Dark, 
and under great Uncertainties of our Future 
fate : So that People Die in Terrour, becauſe 
they do not know whither they are to go, and 
they are apt to Fanſie the worlt of what they do 
not underſtand : Theſe Thoughts are indeed ſut- 
ficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolution, with- 
out a wonderful Support from above. And 
moreover, our Natural Scruples, and Infirmities 
xe aſſiſted by the Wits, and Fancies of all Ages, 
in their Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of 
another World : Nay, taking it for granted, 


„ .Y - 


al that there will be no Reward and Puniſhment, 
pt they are yet more afraid of an Annihilation, than 
ſe // ne opt oy 208 
48 BUT, What is it we fear? Ob ! Tis a terri- 
at ble thing to die. Well! and is it 
Ne not better once to Suffer it, * than I 4 Fully 
gh aways to Fear it? the Earth it ſelf #o Fear Death, 

of ſuffers both Vith me, and Before 

Al me. How many Iflands are ſwallow'd up in the 
m. Sea? How many Towns do we Sail over? Nay, 
ne How many Nations are wholly Loſt, either by 
K Inundations, or Earthquakes ? And ſhall I be a. 
un. fraid of my little Body? Why ſhould I, that am 
"it lure to Die, and that all other things are Mor- 
the al, be fearful of coming to my laſt Gaſp my 
te. klf? It is the Fear of Death that makes us Baſs, 
a and troubles, and deſtroys the Life that we would 
18 preſerve: That Aggravates all Circumſtances, 
1 and makes them Formidable. We depend bur 


upon 
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* a flying Moment. Die we muſt; but 
hen? What's that to us? It is the Law of 
Nature ; the Fribute of Mortals, and the Re. 
medy of all Evils. Tis only the Diſguiſe that 
Affrights us; as Children that are Terrify d with 
a Vizor. Take away the Inſtruments of Death, 
the Fire, the Axe, the Guards, the Executioners, 

the Whips, and the Racks: take away the Pomp, 

I fay, and the Circumſtances that accompany it, 

and Death is no more than what my Slave yeſter- 

day Contemn d: The Pain is nothing to a Fit of 
the Stone; if it be Tolerable, it is not Great; 
and l if Intolerable, it cannot laſt long. There is 
nothing that Nature has made Neceſſary, which 


is more Eaſie than Death: We are longer a- 


coming into the World, than going out of it; and 
there 1s not any Minute of our Lives, wherein 
we may not Reaſonably Expect it. Nay, tis 
but a Moments Work, the parting of the Soul 
and Body. What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in 
Fear of any thing ſo long, that's over ſo ſoon? 
1 - - NOR it any great matter 
W to * overcome this Fear: For 
deem. we have Examples as well of the 
me:eaneſt of Men, as of the greateſt 
that have done it. There was a Fellow to be 
_ Expoſed upon the Theatre, who, in diſdain, 
thruſt a Stick down his Own Throat, and Choak'd 
himſelf: And another on the ſame Occafion, pre- 
_ tending to nod upon the Chariot, as if he were a- 
Jeep, caſt his Head betwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat till his Neck was bro- 
ken. Caligula, upon a Diſpute with Can 
Julus; Do not flatter your ſelf, ſays he, for! 
have given Order to put you to Death. 1 thank. 
your Moſt Gracious Majeſty for it, ſays * 
e ow Pour tl givin 
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iving to underſtand perhaps, that under his Go- 
— Death was 2 Mer : For he knew, 
that Caligula ſeldom faiF'd of being as good as 
his Word in that Caſe. He was at Play when 
the Officer carried him away to his Execution, 
and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, =_— he, 
will yoir bear me witneſs, when I am dead, and 
gone, that I had the better of the Game. He 
was a Man exceedingly beloved, and lamented : 
And for a Farewel, after he had Preach'd Mode- 
ration to his Friends: Tor, ſays he, are here dif- 
put ing about the Immortality of the Soul, and 1 
am now a going to learn the Truth, of it; If 1 
diſcover any thing upon that Point, you ſhall hear 
t. Nay, the moſt Timorous of Creatures, 
when they ſee there's no eſcaping, they oppoſe 
themſelves to all Dangers; the Deſpair gives 
them Courage, and the Neceſſity overcomes the 
Fear. Socrates was Thirty days in Priſon after 
his Sentence, and had time enough to have 
Yrary'd himſelf, and ſo to have prevented the 
Poyſon ; but he gave the World the Bleſſing of 
his Life as long as he could, and took that Fatal 
Draught, in the Meditation, and Contempt of 
Death. Marcellinus, in a Deliberation upon 
Death, call'd ſeveral of his Friends about him: 
One was fearful, and Advisd what he himſelf 
wonld have done in the Caſe : Another gave the 
Counſel which he thought Mercellinut would 
like heſt; but a Friend of his, that was a Sroick 
ind a ſtout Man, reaſond the Matter to him at- 
ter this manner: Marcellinus, do not trouble 
rour ſelf; as if it were ſuch a mighty Buſineſs 
tant you have now in hand; tis Nothing to 
Le; all your Servants do it, nay, your very 
beaſts Po; but, to Die Honeſtly, and Reſo- 
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Iutely, that's a great Point. Confider with your 
ſelf, there's nothing pleaſant in Life, but what 
you have taſted already, and that which is to 
come is but the ſame over again; And how mz. 
ny Men are there in the World, that rather chuſe 
to Die, than to ſuffer the Nauſeous Tediouſneſ 
of the Repetition? Upon which Diſcourſe he fi. 
ſted himſelf to Death. It was the Cuſtom of Pa. 
cuvius to Solemnize in a kind of Pageantry, eve. 
ty day, his own Funerals. When he had Swill' 
and Gormandiz d, to a Luxurious, and Beaſtly 
Exceſs, he was carry'd away from Supper to 
7 Bed, with this Song and Acclamation, He has 
 Livd, He bas Li&#d. That which he did in 
Lewdͤneſs, would become us to do in Sobriety, 
and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to add 
another day to our Lives, let us thankfully re. 
ceive it, but however, it is our Happieſt, and 
Secureſt Courſe, ſo to * our ſelves to 
Night, that we may have no Anxious dependence 
upon to Morrow. He that can ſay, I have Liud 
2 Day, makes the next clear again. ' 
DEATH: &''the worſt that 
De that 8 either the * Severity of Laws, or 
Nes Death, the Cruelty of Tyrants can impoſe 
Fears not hing. Jeu 
upon us; and it is the Utmoſt ex- 
tent of the Dominion of Fortune. He that is for- 
_ rified againſt That, muſt conſequently be Superi- 
dur to all other Difficulties that are but in the 
Way to't. Nay, and on ſome Occafions, it requires 
_ W 8 0% _ - 2 He that 
not prepared for Death, ff perpetually 
rroubled, as well with vain Apprehenſions, a 
with real Dangers. It is not Death ir ſelf that b 
 freadful, but the Fear of it that goes before it. 
When the Mind is under a Conſternation, there 
— . 
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iõ no ſtate of Life that can pleaſe us; for we do 
not ſo much endeavour to avoid Miſchiefs, as to 
run away from them : and the greateſt Slaughter 
; upon a flying Enemy. Had not a Man bet- 
ter breath out his Laſt once for all, than lie Ago- 
nizing in Pains,” Conſuming by Inches, loſing of 
his Blood by Drops, and yet how many are there 
thatare ready to betray their Countrey, and their 
Friends, and to proſtitute their very Wives, and 
Daughters, to preſerve a Miſerable Carkaſs? 
Madmen, and Children have no Apprehenſion off 
Death, and it were a Shame that Our Reaſon 
ſhould not do as much toward our Security as 
Their Folly. But, the great Matter is to Die 
Confiderately, and Cheerfully, upon the Foun- 
dation of Virtue, for Life, in it ſelf, is irkſome 
and only Eating, and Drinking, in a Circle. 
HOW many are there, that 5 
tenyixt the * Apprehenſions of 747 Men muſt | 
Death, and the Miſeries of Life. 
ae at their Wits End what to do with them- 
ſelves > Wherefore, let us fortifie our ſelves a- 
gainſt thoſe Calamities, from which the Prince is 
no more exempt than the Begger. Pompey the 
Great had his Head taken off by a Boy, and an 
Eunnch, (young Prolomy, and Photinus.) Cali- 
gula commanded the Tribune Dæcimus to kill 
Lepidus; and another Tribune (Chereas ) did 
as much for Caligula. Never was any Man fo 
Great, bur he was as Liable to ſuffer Miſchief, 
28 he was able to do it. Has not a Thief, or an 
Enemy your Throat at his Mercy ? Nay, and the 
meaneſt of Servants has the Power of Life, and | 
Death over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemns 0 
his own Life, may be the Maſter of Another = 
Bodies. You will find in Story, that the Dif. 
5s - ves plwKkẽbeaſure 


ſpicable would that Man appear, who being Sev 
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pleaſure of Servants has been as Fatal, as that 
of Tyrants: And what matters it, the Power of 
him we Fear, when the thing we fear is in ey 

Bodies Power? Suppoſe I fall into the hands of 
an Enemy, and the Conqueror Condemns me t9 
be led in Triumph: It is but carrying me thither 
whither I ſhould have gone without him; that 
is to ſay, toward Death, whither I have been 
marching ever fince I was born. It is the Fer 
of our Laſt Hour that. diſquiets all the Reſt. By 
the Juſtice of all Conſtitutions, Mankind is Con- 
demi d to a Capital Puniſhment: Now how de. 


tencd to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he might be 
the laſt Man brought to the Block? Some Men 
are particularly afraid of Thunder, and yet er- 
tremely careleſs of Other, and of greater Dun. 
gers: as if That were all they have to Fear. 
Will not a Sword, a Stone, a Fever, do the 
Work as well? Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, 
it were yet braver to die with a Stroke, than with 
the Bare Apprehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity 
of Imagining, that Heqyen and Earth ſhould be 
put into ſuch a Diſorder only for the Death of 
one Man. A Good, anda Brave Man is not 
 mov'd with Lightning, Tempeſt, or Earthquakes: 
but perhaps he would voluntarily plunge himſelf 
into that Gulf, where otherwiſe he ſhould only 
fall: the cutting of a Corn, or the ſwallowing 
of a Fly, is enough to diſpatch a Man; and tis 
no matter how great That is, that brings. me t0 
mu Death, ſo long as Death it ſelf is but Little. 
Life is a ſmall matter; but tis a matter of Impor- 
tance to Contemn it. Nature that Begat us, e. 
pells us, and a better, and a ſafer Place * 
1 9 8 vide 
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vided for us. And what is Death, but a Cen- 
fing to be what we were before ? We are kindled, 
and pur out: To Ceaſe to Be, and not to Begin 
to Be, is the ſame: thing. We die daily; ang 
while we are · growing, our Life 8: 

y Moment that takes part of it: 
lt thats paſt is Loft : Nay, we divide with 
Death the very Inſtant that we Live. As the 
laſt Sand in the Glaſs does not Meaſure the 
Hour, but Finiſhes it; ſo the laſt Moment that we 
Live does not make up Death, but concludes. 
There are ſome that Pray more earneſtly for 
Death, than we do for Life ; but it is better to 
receive it chearfully when it Comes, than to 
haſten it before the time. MEAS 
_ BUT, What is it that we would 1 
| live any longer for? * Not for our 121 2 ng 
Pleaſures; tor thoſe we have ta- ver r#. 4 
ſted over and over, even to Satie. 
ty : So that there's no Point of Luxury that's 
New to us; But a Man would be loth to leave 
bis Country, and bis Friends bebind him. That 
i to fay, he would have them go Firſt; for 
that's the leaſt part of his Care. Vell! But I 
would fain live to do more Good, and diſ- 
charge my ſelf in the Offices of Life : As if to 
Die were not the Duty of every Man that Lives. 
We are loth to leave our Poſſeſſions; and no 
Man Swims well with his Luggage. We ara 
all of us equally Fearful of Death, and Igno- 
mat of Life: But, what can be more ſhameful, 
than to be Solicitous upon the Brink of Securi- 
ly? If Death be at any time to be Fear, ir is 
Always to be Fear'd ; but, the way never to 
Fear it, is to be often thinking of ir. To what 
end is it, to put off, for a little while, that which 
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we cannot avoid ? He that dies, does but follow 
him that is dead. Why are we then ſo long 4. 
fraid of that which is ſo little a while a doing ? 
Ho miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend their 
Lives in the diſmal 2 0 | 
For, are beſet on all hands, and every Mi. 
nute in dread of a Surprize. We muſt therefore 
lock about us, as if we were in an Enemies Coun. 
try; and Conſider our Laſt Hour, not as a Pu- 
niſhment, but as the Law of Nature: The Feat 
of it is a Continual Palpitation of the Heart, and 
he that overcomes that Terrour, ſhall never be 
troubled with any — Life 12 Navigation; 
we ate perpetually wallowing, and daſhing one 
- againſt another: Sometimes we ſuffer Ship 
 wrack, but we are always in danger, and in 
Expedtation of it. And, what is it when it comes 
butt either the end of a Joutney, or a Paſſage? 
It is as great a Folly to Fear Death, as to Fear 
Old Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it kf ; For he 
that would not die, ought not to live, ſince 
Death is the Condition of Life. Beſide, that it ia 
| Madneſs to fear a thing that is Certain; for where 
there is no Doubt, there is no Place for Fear. 
or Main.: and even thoſe that exatt the molt 
en rigorous Juſtice betwixt Man and 
Man, are yet themſelves Unjuſt to Providence 
Why was ſuch a One taken away in the Prime of 
bis Tears? As if it were the Number of Years 
that makes Death eaſie to us, and not the Tem- 
per of the Mind. He that would live a little 
| Longer to Day, would be. as loth to Die a Hun- 
dred Years hence. But, Which is more Reaſo- 
nable, for Ils to obey Nature, or for Nature to 
| obey Us? Go we muſt at Lalt, and no mans 
128 nenen 
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wy ſoon. Tis the Work of Fate to make us 
Live Long, but tis the Buſineſs of Virtue to 
make a ſhort Life Tufficient: Life is to be mea- 
furd by Action, not by Time; a Man may die 
014 at Thirty, and Young at Fourſcote. Nay, 
5 
nb d before he Dy ok upon Age an 
the Effects of Chance. How Long I ſhall liye is 

in the Power of Others, but it is in my Own 
tow Well. The largeſt ſpace of Time, is to 
Live till a Man is Wiſe. He that Dies of Old 
ge, does no more than go to Bed when he is 
weary. Death is the Teſt of Life, and it is that 
omly which diſcovers what we are, and diſtin- 
1 — 2 4 Man 
may Diſpute, Cite great Authorities, 

elly, Huff it our, and yet be rotten at Heart. 
11 our Buſineſs; and fince 

t is Uncertain Mhen, or Where we ſhall Dit, 
kt us. look for Death in all Places, and at 
Times: We can never Study that Point too much, 


mach we can never come to 1  whe- 
ther we know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing to 
diſpatch the Bufineſs of Life” before we Die; 

then to Expe& Death in the Poſſeſſion of a 
Happy Life. Hes the Great Man, that is wil⸗ 
1550 ie. when his Life is pleaſant to him. An 


oy not a Determination, but the Intermiſſion of 


TDout the Circumſtances of it. Fur it gives a M 


Is. — that irons us, and from 
whence we ſhall lock down, and fee Day, an 

Night beneath us. If ect ift up un bu 
toward the Lamp of Heaven without dazling 
What ſhall we . we come to -behold ti 
Divine Light in its Illuſtrious * Taal 
Death which we ſo much dread. and decline, i 8 


Ia hich . Hcg ob 
are the very Cauſe are the way 1 
Death: We Fear it, as we do Fame; bat 
__ Bai great Folly to. Fear Words. Some People 
are Io impatient of Life, that they are fill vil 
ing for Death; but he that withes to Die, dos 
et deſire i; Let us rather wait God's Pleaſure 
l Pray fer! and Life, M we have: 
Mind to Live, Why do we wiſh to Die ? If m 
dave a mind to Die, we may do it without t 
ing of it. Men: are a great deal more Reſolute 
in the Article of Death it ſelf, than they are 1 


Courage to Conſider, that his Fate is inevitable; 
the flow Approaches of Death are the maſt tr 
1 as we ſe many 2 Gladiator, ua 
. 
to his very ut Tim 
tous 8 in the Combat. There are for 
that have not the Heart either to. Live or Die, ani 
that's a Sad Caſe. But this we are fineof, * 
Fear of N al the 
5 b <4 cus 
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"CHAP. XXII. 1 
Lao atiohes agiin . Death from the provi 
dence, the 3 of i „ 
Tuns lit is only a Prelude to Beete, 
where we are to expel? meter iginal, 
and another ſtate of Things: We have no olpect 
„ 1 
fore expect our and Decretory Hour with 
Courage. - The Laft (I'fay) to our Bodies, but 
got to our Minds: Our Luggage we mit jeuve 
behind us, and return as Naked out of the World, 
s we came into t. The day which we fear 48 
vur Laft, is but the Birthday of our Eternity; 
md it is the only way to't : So that what we 
Far as a Rock, 10 be but a Port in ma- 
F 
es ous,” 8 made a ; 
Yoage ont. Some Ae Becalmd; Others eut 
it may before the Wind; and we Live juſt as 
we Saf: "Firſt, we run out Childhood out of 
foht; our Youth next; and then our Middle 
lee: Aſter That, follows Old Age, and beings | 
s to the Common End of Mankind. It is 
feat Providence that we have more ways Out er 
de World, than we have Into t. Our Security 
bus upon 4 Point, the yery Article of Death. 
draw a great-many Blefmgs into a very Nar- 
mn Compats And —_ the Fruit of it does 
13 to extend to the Defunct, yet the 
Uficulty of it js more thun balane d by a Con 8 
tmplation of the Future. Nay, ſupy 7 
il te Buſineſs of dis beg ould- FD 
1 


that we ſhall paſs out of This into a Bete 
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ten; or my Memory traduc d, What's all thi 
to me? I haue done my Duty. Undoubtedly That 
which puts an End to all other Evils cannot he 
a very great Evil it Self; and yet it is no eaſe 
thing for Fleſh and Blood to deſpile Life. Wha 
if Death comes? If it does not ſtay with 1s 
why ſhould we fear it? One Hangs himſelf fox 
a Miſtreſs; Another Leaps the Garret Windoy 
to avoid a Cholerick Maſter: a Third runs away, 
and Stabs himſelf, rather than he will be brought 
back again. We ſe the Force even of dur Ini 

miries, and ſhall we not then do greater thing 
for the Love of Virtue? To ſuffer Death, is bu 
the Law of Nature; and it is a great Comfar 
that it can be done but Once; in the very Con 
vulſions of it, we have this Conſolation, that our 
Pain is near an end, and that it frees us from 
all the Miſeries of Life. What it is, we Know 
not; and it were Rafh to Condemn what we d 
not Underſtand : But this we Preſume, eithz 


Life, where we ſhall live with Tranquility and 
Splendour in Diviner Manfions, or elſe retun 
to our firſt Principles, free from the Senſe of 
any Inconvenience. There's og oy 
nor Many things Laſting ; but by Divers was 
every thing comes to an End. What an Ano 
: > is it then, when the World it ſelf ſtand 
emn'd to a Diffolution , that Man alone 
ſhould expect to live for Ever? It is Unjuſt not 
to allow unto the Giver, the Power of diſpo- 
of his Own Bounty; and a Folly, aſh 
value the Preſent. Death is as much a De 
as Money; and Life is but a Journey towat 
it. Some diſpatch it Sooner, others Later; bu 
we muſt All have the fame Period. hors 
| __ a 
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der-bolt is undoubtedly juſt, that draws, even 
from thoſe that are with it, a Venera- 
tion. A Great Soul takes no Delight in ſtayin 
with the Body, it confiders whence it Came, and 
r The day will come, 
that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture of Soul, and Bo- 
12 and Human : My Body I will 
laye where I found it; My Soul I will reſtore 
to Heaven, ich would —. been There already, 
but for the Clog that keeps it down; And beſide, 
oy nay you hays hen the ware or longer 
might. have .dy'd with | 
if they 1 ſooner . * 7 
Diſappointments of Hopeful Youths, that 
be proved Diſſolute Men? Over and above the 
Shipwrecks, Torments, Priſons that at. 


i to Judge of it, 
ee e he would not 


*WHAT . 
Neceſſary, Human Prudence . * What God has 
comply with Cheerfully _ 


there is a Noor of Dab 15 2 * 


that Neceſſuy is Equal, and Invin- Cheerful, 
cible. Non cn e Cn. 
paint for that which Every Man muſt ſuffer as 
well as himſelf. When we uy won? die, we Will 
wt, and hen we would not, we muft : But, our 
Fate i is. Fixt, and Unavoidable is the Decree. 
Why do we then ſtand Trembling when the Time 
comes? Why do we not — lament that we 
did not = Thouſand years ago, as that we 
dul not be alive. A Thouſind years hence? "Tis 
but tnaveſſing the Great Road, and to the Place 
Wer we muſt All gg at Laſt: Tis but ſub- 
9 3 mitting 


Life : A Bleſſing | ſo deceitful, that 
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mitting to the Law of Nature, and to that Ly 
which the whole World has ſuftered, that is pong 
Before us; and fo muſt They too, that an 
to Come After us. Nay, how many Thoufandz 
when our Time comes, will Expire in the fame 
Moment with us ? He that will not Follow, 
ſhall be drawn by Force: And, is it not much 
better now to do That willingly, which we ſhall 
- Otherwiſe be made to do in ſpight of our Hearts) 
The Sons of Mortal Parents muſt _ a Mer. 
tal Poſterity z Death is the End of Great am 
Small. We are Born Helpleſs, and expos'd 1 
the Injuries of all Creatures, and of all Wes 
_ thers, The very Neceſſaries of Life are deady 
to us. We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes 
in our Cups, and in the very Air we Breath 
Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for we come 
into the World Weeping , and in the Middle d 
our Defigns, while we are meditating great Mat 
ters, and ſtretching of our Thoughts to Aft 
Ages, Death cuts us off; and our longeſt Dar, 
is only the Revolution of a few years. Or 
Man Dies at the Table; Another goes away i 
his Sleep; A Third in his Miſtreſs's Arms; | 
Fourth is Stabb'd; Another is Stung with an 6 
der, or Cruſh'd with the Fall of a Houſe. We 
have ſeveral ways to our End, but the End 
ſelf, which is Death, is ſtill the fame. Whs 
ther we die by a Sword, by a Halter, bay 
tion, or by a Diſeaſe, tis all but Dearh. A Chili 
dies in the Swadling Clouts, and an Old Mat 
ata Hundred; they are both Mortal alike, though 
the One goes ſooner than the Other. All tt 
lies betwixt the Cradle and the Grave, is ung 
tain. If we compute the Trowbes;; the Ii 
even of a Child is Long; if the Saretneſt d 
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he Paſſage, That of an Old Man is Short; The 
hole is Slippery and Deceitful, and only Death 
ertain; and = all People Complain of That 
which never ved any Man. Senecio rais d 
kimſelf from a_ ſmall Beginning, to a Vaſt For- 
zune, being very well skill d in the Faculties both - 
of Gerting, and of Keeping; and either of them 
us ſufficient for the doing of his Buſineſs. He 
ras 2 Man Infinitely Careful, both of his Patri- 
mony, and of his Body. He gave me.a Mor- 
nings Vifit (fays our Author) and after that Vi- 
jr, he went away, and ſpent the reſt of the Dax 
with a Friend of his that was deſperately Sick. 
t Night he was Merry at Supper, and ſeized 
immediately after with a Squinſy, which dif- 
parch'd bim in a few hours. Thi Man that had 
Money at uſe in all Places, and in the very 
Courſe and _ of his Proſperity, was thus 
ut off, How Fooliſh a Thing is it then for a 
to flatter himſelf with Long Hopes, and 
pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? Nay, the 
ery Preſent flips through our Fingers, and there 


How vain a thing is it for us to enter upon Pro- 
eds? and to ſay to our ſelves, Well, Fl go” 
Build, Purchaſe, Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Settle 
wy Affairs, and then retire, We are all of us 
Born to the ſame Caſualties ; All equally Frail, 
and Uncertain of to Morrow, At the very Al- 
ar, where we pray for Life, we Learn to Die, 
y ſeeing the —— Kill'd before us. But 
there's no Need of a Wound, or ſearching tha 
tart ſor t, when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the 
amothering of a Pillow will do the Work, All 
wings have their Seaſons; they Begin, they En- 
ca, and they Die. The Heavens and the 


5 not that Moment which we can call our Own, 
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Erb grow Ol, and are appointed their Pe, 
hat which we call Death, is but a Pauſe 
or Suſpenfion; and in truth a Progreſs to Life, 
only qur Thoughts look downward upon the 
, and not, forward. upan things. to Come 
things under the 3 are Mortal; ** 
Pires: And the time will come, when i it 


b ml is delve War; Others by Luz, 


trouble me then to Die, as a Fore-runner of a 
Univerſal Diſſolution r A great Mind ſubmit 
it ſelf to God, and ſuffers willingly what th 
Law of the Ugiveiſe will otherwiſe bring to aß 
upon Neceſſity. That good Old Man Buſis 
(though with one Foct inthe Grave) how Cheer, 
Ped, a Ceela, 5 don Eni vl 
tes His 
5 2 Crocem of Thought 0 -4 Countenance, 
be would do Another It is a! | 
ſon, and we are a lo 3 | 
to receive our Death without Trouble, elpecial 
ly in the Caſe of Ba offs, In other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope ; A Diſeaſe. may be Curt, 
a Fire Quench'd, *” Falling „ — Propd 
or Ayoided; the Sea may . Man, and 
rhrow him Up again A Pardon may interpoſ 


of Old 15 there's no the Bo br either Hope « a 

- Interceſſion. Let us live, in our Bodies thee 

fore, as if we were only to in them Thi 
Now, and to leave Aorrow. 

Haque Thonghe of Deach t. that muſt fort 

Ew abt he eceſſity of it. . fe that ha 

| n An againſt Toer. pay potion 
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do Live in Plenty, A Man may ſtrengthen him- 
Gif a inſt Pain, and yet liye in a ſtate of Health; 
A the Log of Friends, and never loſe any : 
But he that e 
of Death, ſhall moſt certainly have 

to employ thar Virtue. It is the Care of a Wiſe 
and a Good Man to look to his Manners” and 
chere and rather how Well he Lives, than | 
how Long : - For to Die Sooner, or Later,, i 
the BuſineB; bur oDe Wall or i; Ter 
brings is 10 * F 
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As ain Lied * the Diet = 
* 1 of Friends, 1. : 


2 


_ to the Cara of Death 3 in our 
VN own Bodies, the moſt ſenfible Calamity to 
an Honeſt Man is the Death of à Friend; and 
we are not in truth without ſome Generous In- 
| 22 of e that have preferr'd a Friend's Life 


And yer this Affliction, 
re Gin os ns is, by 
1 and Providence, made F 1 and 


TO Lana 16h > | Death * 1 
Friend, is both * Natural and Juſt: thi 
ASi or a Tear 1 would allow lowable,” 

Vas no Prafuſe, 


t& Sorrow rous, and Publick 
| = TE: 
Gi, x of Vai. He that is * 


9 — 
. * 
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Company than Alone, ſhews rather the Ambition 
of his Sorrow, than the Piety of it. Nay, and 
in the Violence of his Pafhon, there fall out 
Twenty things that fet him a Laughing, Ar 
the long Run, Time Cures All, but it were bet. 
rex {done by Moderation and Wiſdom, Some 
_ doas good as ſet a watch upon themſelves, 
25 if they were afraid that their Grief would make 
an eſcape. The Oftentation of Grief is many 
times more than the Grief it ſelf. * When any 
Body is within Hearing, what Grogns; and Out. 
_ cries! When they are Alone, and Private, all is 
Huſh and Quiet : gp ar po ing forms Forage, 
they are at it again; and down they throw them- 
ſelves upon the Bed; fall to wringing of their 


' Hands and wiſhing of themſelves dead; which 


they might have Executed by themſelves, but 
reed Sorrow goes off with the Company. We 
forſake Nature, and run over to the Practices of the 
| People, that never were the Authours of any thing 
that is Good. If Deſtiny were to be wrought 
upon by Tears, I would allow you to ſpend 
Pour days and nights in Sadneſs, and Mourr 
ing; Tearing of your Hair, and Beating of your 
Breaſt; but if Fate be Inexorable, and Death 
will Keep what he has Taken, Grief is to 15 
ſe. And yet I would not Adviſe Inſenſibi- 
ity and Hardneſs; It were Inhumanity, and not 
Virtue, not to be mov d at the 8 of Fa- 
miliar Friends, and Relations : Now, in ſuch 
Caſes, we cannot Command our ſelves; we can- 
rot forbear weeping, and we Ought not to For. 
bear: But, let us not paſs the of Aﬀe- 
ction, and run into Imitation; within Theſe Li- 
wits it is ſome caſe to the Mil. 
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A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears x 
in * Some Caſes, and cannot Avoid * Seim is in. 
chem in Others. When one is ſtruck Twas ad | 
with the Surprize of ill News, as previ 
the Death of a Friend, or the like; thers. * 7 
or upon the Laſt Embrace of an Ac- 5 
quaintance under the Hand of an Executioner, 
be lies under a Natural Neceſſity of Weeping, 
and Trembling. In Another Caſe we may In- 
dulge our Sorrows, as upon the Memory of a 
Dead Friend's "Conentichn, or Kindneßs, = 
may let fall Tears of — and Joy. 
fxvour the One, and we are overcome with 4 
Other; and this is well: but we are not upon 
any terms to Force them : They may flow of 
= Own accord, without Fn Br, from the 
Dignity ty of a Wiſe Man; who at the fame time 
nr pre reſerves bis Gravity, and obeys Nature. 
Nay, there is a Certain Decorum even in Weep- 
| ing ? for Exceſs of Sorrow is as Fooliſh as Pro- 
fuſe Laughter. Why do we not as well Cry, 
when our Trees that we took Pleaſure i ſhed | 
their Leaves, as at the Loſs of Other Satisfactions; 
When the next Seaſon repairs them, either with 
. „ . We 
may accuſe Fate, but we cannot alter it, for it 
and Inexorable, 4 Nn e 
er with R es or Tears. 
carry 2s to the Dead, bur never Nga, lad 
again to Us. / 1 t an End to 
our Sorrows, Fortune never will: One is pinch d 
with Poverty; Another Soliciced with Ambition; 
and Fears the very Wealth chat he Covered. One 
is troubled for the Loſs of Children; Another 
for the Want of them: So that we ſhall ſooner 
nnn For ny Es UP: 


8 
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fore ſpare that for which we have ſo much Oc. 
cafion. I do confeſs, that in the very Parting of 
Friends there is ſomething of an and 
Trouble; but it is rather Voluntary than Natu- 
ral; and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, that af. 
fects us: We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow u "pon 


cor n "than ae 10 e As People 


3 Heart, ard there's no 0 


when they have Company; and when 29 body 
looks on, als well again. To moutn without 
Meaſure, is Folly ; and not to Mou at all, is 
Inſenkitifity. The beſt Temper is betwixt Piety 
and Reaſon, tobe ſenſible, but neither Tranſpor. 
ted, nor Calt down. He that can put a flop to 
his Tears and Pleaſures when he will, is ſafe 
It is an Equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, or 
too Hard. We are overcome by the One, and 
we are put to ſtruggle with the Other. There 
is a certain Intem in That Sorrow that 
Paſſes the Rules of Mode z and yet great Pie- 
1 _— Diſpenſation to good Man- 
| neee, 


poling 

firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; ag fo 
comes once to deliver dime une up % Ia 
mentations, he is to underſtand, that though 
Sore Tear eſe Compaſſion, Others are yet 
A Grief that's Freſh , finds Pity f 

2nd Comfort; but when 'tisinveterate tis Lau LD 
is an Al, 


at, for is either Countrſei, Sl 
that to Wee 
- Tie bo hs wing 


© The mol abbr Mette Gaul 
e te Good Men come to Ill 
irtue | 


f For- 
tune. But in This pe eur of 


— — * Delight in their Cou- 
nage, and E r Weh, anl ſo 8 
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the leſs Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies 
80 Dries up my Tears, and he that 
Dies Whiningly does not deſerve them. I would 
bear the Death of Friends and Children, with 
the ſame ConRancy that I would expect my Own; 
and no_ more Lament the One, than Fear the 
Other. He that bethinks himſelf, how often 
Friends have been Parted. will find more time 
loſt among the, Living, than upon the Dead; 
and the moſt Deſperate. Mourners are they that 
card leaſt for their Friends when they were 
Living ; for they think to Redeem their Cre- 
dits be want o Kindneſs to the 1 Wo 
Extravagant Ravings after the Dead. 
(1 know) will ke. Grief to be only the 
Peryerſe delight of a Reſtleſs Mind; and Sor- 
rows, and Pleaſures to be near Akin : and there 
are, I'm Confident, that find Joy even in their 
To” But which is more barbarous, to be In- 
ſenſible of Grief for the Death of a * or 
to Fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, when a Son E. 
haps is burning, or a Friend expiring? To for- 


pros Fries to bury the Memory with the 


yz to Lament out of Meaſùre, is all Inhu- 


man. He that is gone, either would not have 
his Friend Tormented, or does not know that 
he is ſo,: If he does not feel it, 3 | 
If he does, * "x „ reply Reaſon 
as tr Reputation may; for Immoderate 

nl er rg a Man's Charafter : Tis a 
ſhamefil thing for 2 Wiſe Man to make the 


1 eſs of ng the e of it. In 
moſt ſtubborn Grief will lex us, 1 
d 93 er Thr 5 
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Bur, Do I Grieve for my 
Friend's ſake, or for my * Own? 

1 I afflict my elf for 
| the Lo ey 
Friend's, Py, or not at all in Being? In the 
1 One 2 * Envy; and in the 
Other, tis Madneſs. We are apt to fay, Why 
would I give to ſee him again, and to enjoy his 

Converſation ! I was never ſad in bis wes 4 

My Heart leapd when ever Inet him; I wan 

bim tobere ever Igo: All thats to be ſaid is, The 
Greater the Loſs, the Greater is the Virtue ty 


Overcome it. I ing will do no Good, tis 
| am kl dens e cer; Ad if That which p 
befallen One Man remains to All, it is as Unjuſt 


to Complain The whole World. is upon the 


March towatd the fame Point; Why do we 
not Cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as well 
as for him that's gone Firſt? Why do we not as 
well lament before hand, for That which we 

know will be, and cannot poffibly but be? He is 
not Gone, but Sent before. As there are many 
things that he has Loſt, ſo there are many things 
that he does not Fear: As Anger, Jealouſie, Eu- 
vy, Ec. Is he not more Happy in Defiring No- 
thing, than Miſerable in what he has loſt? We 


do not Mourn for the Abſent, why tlien for the 


Dead; who are effectually no Other? We have 
loft one Bleſſing, but we have many Left ; And 
ſhall not all theſe SatisfaQtions Support us againſt 


One Sorrow? A + 3 f 
2 Friend * may be taken away, but 


| but we the not That of having had one: 4 
Comfort of the there is a ſharpneſs in ſome Fruits 
end, and a Bitterneſs in ſome ww 


their 
templation of their Virtues. In ſome 
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that pleaſe us, ſo there is a mixture in the 
Remembrance - of Friends, _ of 


is feet again by * 
I have loft what I had; and in Ochers, — 1 
Fill what I have loft. Tis an ill Conſlroti. 
on E 8 to * only upon my 
Fri being taken away, without | 
to the Benefit of his being once 3 
us therefore make the Beſt of our Friends, while 
28 for Urte Er HA Sor — — 


but, many 71 * have b nr" 1 
their Expectations? And how. many Noble Fa- 

milies have been deſtroyd by Luxury, and 
Riot? He that Grieves ir the Laſs of x Son, 
What if he had loſt a Friend? And yet he that 
has loft a Friend, .has more Cauſe of oy that he 
once had him, than of Grief that be is taken 2. 

way. Shall a Man bury his Friendſhip with his 
Friend > We are ungrateful for that which is 
paſt, in hope of what's quick as if that _— 
T3 Ont OS 00 BY too. 


which is paſt e may _— 
FLog is — re of the Bs and 
what's already "aſt; the One by ExpeQation, 
Le Ones by _— the _—_ 
poſſibly not come to it is Impoſhb ts 
make che — bavetties, 

BUT * there's no applytng 1 
Conſolation to freſh, and Bleed- „gen,, 
8 the very Diſcourſe — — 

tes the Grief, and Inflames it. ports F Se- 


Tis like an Unſeaſonable Medi- 1. 

eine in a Diſeaſe, when the firſt © 

. is Oner, it will be —— and 
| we 


to be Mi 
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endure the Handling. Thoſe People whoſe 
Mind's are weaken'd by long Felicity, may be 
allow'd to Groan and Complain, but it is other. 
wiſe with thoſe that have led their days in Mis. 
fortunes. A long Courſe of Adverſity has this 
Good in't, that though it vexes a Body a 

while, it comes to harden us at laſt: 1 
Souldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads the 
the Surgeon more than an Enemy; whereas 2 
Veteran ſees hisown Body cut, and lam d, with as 
little Concern as if it were Another s. With the 
ſame Reſolution ſhould we ſtand the Shock, and 
Cure of all Misfortunes; we are never the bet. 
ter for our Ience, if we have not yet learn'd 
able. And there's no thought of Cu- 
ring us by the Diverſion of Sports, and Enter 
tainments ; we are apt to fall into Relapſe; 
wherefore we had better Overcome our Sorrow, 


CHAP. XV. 
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Conſolations me. and Bodily 


1. is a * to draw Good out of Evil; 
and by the Help of Virtue to improve Mis 
fortunes into Bleſſings. IIe 2 ſad Condition, 
you'll ay, for a Man be harr d the Freedom of bis 
ow Country. And is nat this the Caſe of Thou 
8 oy. the- wen 
1 Some, or Ambition; Others, to iate, or 
Curioſity, Delight, Friendlbip, tudy , — 


Err ee, f 


elke, 
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Luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent: Some, to 
rien 12 7 
— their Virtues, Others, their Vices; and 
not a few to Proftitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence ? To paſs no from pleaſant Coun- 
ries into the worſt of Wands; Let them be ne- 
ver ſo Barren, or Rocky, the People never ſo 
Barbarous, or the Clime neter fo Intemperate , 
he that is Baniſhed thi ther, ſnall find many Stran- 
gers to live there for their Pleaſure. The Mind 
of Man is Naturally Curious, and Reſtleſs ; 
which is no wonder, conſidering their Divine 
Original; for: Heavenly things are in 
Motion : Witneſs the Stars, and tlie Orbs, which 
are N Moving, Rolling, and Chan» 
ging of Place, according to the Law, and Ap» 
pointment of Nature. But here are no Woods, 
you'll ſay, no Rivers; no 1 Pearl; no 
Commodity for Tratfick, Or Commerce; nax, 
hardly Proviſion enough to keep the Inhabitants 
rom ſtarving. _*Tis very Right; here are no 
Ralaces, no Artificial Grottos} or Materials for 
Luxury, and Exceſs; but we lie under the Pro- 
ttion of Heaven; and a Poor Cottage, for 
a Retreat is more worth, than the moſt Mag 
licent Temple, when that Cottage is Conſecra-- 
td by an Honeſt Man under the Guard of his 
Virtue. Shall any Man think Baniſhment Grie- 
Tous, when he may take ſuch * Np: 


Nelds eno 
dom is fi 
Mind that 
Body be b 
Iitual Fe 
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and can look Forward, and 1 and where 
ever he pleaſes, and that where ever he is, has the 
fame Matter to work u NA is but the 
DD, or. the Clog 
is Sacred, Spot, an to no Vio. 
lence. EE > ay be rey Acai 
Co in Baniſhment ? The Body is as cafil 
Cone, as Fed; and Names hay mode nothbe 
Hard that is But if nothing will ſerve 
but Rich Embroi cries, and Scarlet, tis none 
Fortune's Fault. = we are Poor, but ou 
Gun. Nay. ſuppoſe. a Man ſhould have All te 
ford him back again that he has Loft ; it wil 
come to nothing, for be will want more after 
That, to farishe his Defires, than he did befor, 
to ſupply his Neceſſities. Infitiable Appetite 
5 not ſo much 2 Thirſt, as a Diſeaſe. 
„ 0 come Lower now; Where' 
; rere Y 8 5 le or Nation, that he 
=” d their Place of Abode? 
Flee, in which Sa by the Fate of War ; Others 
„ have bee caſt, by. Tempeſts, Ship- 
SN lite ow mocks 95 Wan, n 


3 

e at 
9 thayel to fee the 
Commerce; But, in ſine, N ge. 
on ſome: Reaſon or- other, the whole "Race of 


Some ou 


Mankind have ſhifted their Quarters, Chang! 


their: very as well as their Habitations; 

Iifomuch, chat we have loſt the very: Memori- 
als of what they were. 3 

ol People, what are they, but Fublick Bani. 

. ne? The very Founder of the Roman fo 
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was an Exile: n „The whole World has 
been xd one Mutation treads up- 
on the Het er. That which one Man 


Deſires, turns anöther Mats Stomach; and he 
that Proſcribẽs me To-day, ſhall himſelf be caſt 
cout To motrow. We have however this Com- 
fort in our Misfortune; we have the ſame Na- 
ture, the ſame Providence, and we carry our 
Virtues along with us. And This Bleſfing we | 
owe to that Power, call it what you 
will; either a God or an Fncorporeal Reaſon, a 
Divine Spirit, or Fate, and Unchangeable 
Courſe of Cauſes, and Effect:: It is however 
ſo order d, that — be taken from 
butwhar we cin well i hare; and that which is moſt 
and Valuable, continues with us. 
Whereevet ve o, we have the Heavens over our 
Heads, and no from us, than. they were 
before ; and fo long as we can entertain our Eyes, 
6 Glories, what matter 
it what Ground we tread upon | 
IN the' Caſe of Pain, of Sick- 
refs, tis only the Body that is * Pain mh of 
rey Kue "take offthe'S Speed 2a 
of a Fobtman, r Bind the =. 
of a Cobler, but the Mind is ſtill at libirey to 
Hear, Learn, Teach, Adviſe, and to do other 
Good Offfices. "Tis an Example of Publick Be- 
nefir, a Man that is in Pain and Patient. Vir- 
tue may »ſhew it ſelf, as well in the Bed, as in 
the Fiel; and be that cheerfully encounters the 
Terrors of Death, and Corporal Anguiſh, is as 
great à Man, as he that moſt Genero y hazards 
himſelf in 2 Batrel. A Difeaſe, tis true, barrs 
Der ſhine Pleaſures , but procures us others. 
e aan; 
0 en 


one 2 . in Er 
piring. There axe Three Thi Grievous in Sick- 
ne, the Feanof Death, Bodily _—__— 
miſhoniof our Pleaſures: The firſt is to be imputed = 
to Nature; not to the Difeaſez for we do not Die 
becauſe we are Sick, but becauſe we Live. Nay. 


Sickne(s- it r ll has rh pg * — 
Dying 


„i 2 + H . 
19; eWiſe Ma, ke rather « Bleſſeng, 
I ban £ Mie orfane. "6 
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dilvetz or in the Hollow of his Hand. 0 Pi- 
miſe a Man Riches, and to Teach him Poverty, 

is to Deceive him: Bur ſhall 1 call him Poor, 
ma Wits. > 
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for it to his Patience, rather than to his For. 
tune? Or ſhall any Man deny him to be Rich, 
whoſe Riches can never be taken away? Whe. 
ther is it better to have Much, or Enough > He 
that has Much defires More, which that 
he has not yet Enough; but he that has Enough, 
is at Reſt. Shall a Man be reputed the lef 
Rich, for not having That, for which he ſhall 
be Baniſh'd, for which his very Wite, or Son, 
ſhall Poyſon him: That which gives him Secy. 
rity in War, and Quiet in Peace; which he poſ- 


ſeſſes without Danger, and diſpoſes of without 


Trouble? No Man can be Poor that has enough, 
nor Rich, that Covets more than he has. A/exar- 
der, after all his Conqueſts, complain'd that he 
wanted more Worlds; he defir'd Something More, 


even when he had gotten All: And that which 


was ſufficient for Human Nature, was not enough 


or One Man. Money never made any Man 
Rich; for the more he had, the more he fill 
Coveted. The Richeſt Man that ever liv'd is 

| Poor, in my Opinion, and in any Man's may 
de ſo: but he that keeps himſelf to the ſtint of 
Nature; does neither feel Poverty, nor fear it; 


nay, even in Poverty it ſelf, there are ſome things 
ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the World calls Hap- 


py, their Felicity is a falſe Splendour, that dazles 
the Eyes of the Vulgar; but our Rich Man is 


Glorious, and Happy within. There's no Ambi- 


tion in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there be Food, 


and no matter for the Table, the Diſh, and the 
Servants, nor with what Meats Nature is ſatiſ- 


fed. Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury, that 
rather ſtuff the Stomach than fill it: It ſtudies 
rather to cauſe an Appetite, than to allay it. 


Tis not for us to ſay, This is not ay: 9 
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That's Common; T other offends my E 5 Na- 
cure provides for Health, not Delicacy. When 
the Trumpet Sounds a Charge, the oor Man 
knows that he's not aimd at; When they cry out 
Fire, his Body is all he has to look after; If he 
be to take a · Journey, there's no blocki up of 
Streets, and Thronging of Paſſages for a Parting 
Complement : A ſmall matter ” fills his Belly, 
and contents his Mind; he lives from Hand to 
A without Carking or — 1 to- mor- 

The Temperate Rich Man is but his Coun- 
kr, his Wit is quicker, and his Appetite cal 


"NO Man finds Poverty a Trou- ati 
ble to * him, but he that thinks it |, . ay 
ſo; and-he that-thinks it ſo, makes in Hi. 
it ſo : Does not a Rich Man Trayel 
more at Eaſe, with Leſs Luggage, and fewer Ser- 
yants? Does he not Eat, many times, as Little, 
and as Courſe in the Field, as a Poor Man? mn 5 
he not, for his Own Pleaſure, | 
for Variety, Feed upon the Ground, and w- on- 
ly Earthen Veſſels? 1 Is not he a Mad-man then, 
that always fears what he often delwes, ;and 
dreads the Thing that he takes delight to imi- 
tate? He that would know the worlt of Pover- 
ty, let him but compare the Looks of the Rich, 
and of the Poor, and he ſhall find the Poor; Man 
to have a ſimother Brow, and to be more mex 
at Heart; or if any Trouble befalls him, it pat 
ſs over like a Cloud: Whereas the other, either 
his Good Humour is Counterfeit. or his Melan- 
choly Deep, and Ulcerated, = the Worſe, be- 
cauſe he dare not publickly own his Misfortune; 
but he is Forc'd to play the Part of a Happy 
Man, even with a Cancer in his Heart, His Fe- 

T7 6 a, 
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lictty.is but Ferſonated, and if he were but ſtrippd 
of His Ornaments, he would be Conteruptible. 
we bud of a Horſe, we take-off. his Cloths and 
His T and 8 his. yorn! Bo. 
5 Jour zend And we put 
* 1 for being ſer off by 
his kene, 24 Gl ? Nay, if we ſee any 
thing of Ornament — him, we are to ſuſpect 
him the moe for ſome Infirmity under it. He 
th is not Content in Poverty, would not be ſo 
_ nelther in Plenty 4 for the Fault is not in the 
Thing, but inthe Mid. If chat be Sickly, re. 
move him from a Kennel to a Palace, he is a2: 
the ſame Paſs; for he carries his Diſeaſe along 
Wich tim, What can be Happier than That. 
Condition, 8 Fortune, from 
— yy ann el woolen py 
Felidity, in a Covetous | 
a Man to live ſaſę among Informers, and Thieves? - 
Ir þkts a Poor Man into the very Condition of 
Proyidehce, that Gives All, bes ban Refervin 
Ay" thing to it Self, How. Happy is he that 
 Owes nothing, but to himſelf; o Faro that 
_ which he can eafly Refuſe, or Eafily Pay! I 
do not reckoh tim Poor, that has but a Little, 
bar $8 6; "harCores mor, It is a . 
ges 2 ave what's Neceſſacy. Whe- 
cher lad à Man better find in Want, or 
in ke It is not the-Augmenting of 
our Fo but che Abgting: of our fr 
that makes us Rich. Why may not 
well Contenm Riches in his o Coffers, as 
Another Man's? And rather Hear that ar der are 
_ His, than Feel them to. be ſo? Though it is 
get matter wh. to be Corrupted, even by ha- 
e the fame Root Heisthe Greater 


As 
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Man that's Honeſtly Poor in the middle of Plen- 
ty, but he is the more ſecure, that is Free from 
dhe Temptation of that Plenty; and has the leaſt 
Matter for another to Deſign upon. It is no great 
Buße s for a-Poor Man to Preach the Contempt 
of Rithes, or for a Rich Man to extoll the Be- 
nefirs of Poverty; becauſe we do not know how 
either the One, or the Other would behave him 
af in the Contrary Condition, The beſt Proof 
bg for de Pr by Choice; and no 4 
toward the 

by it 36 er 1 pro- 
ride for cue werft of Fortunes, as what may 

ealily bor: the: 5 makes 2 
only Tolerable, but Delighttul to us; 
That in them, wifltrbut vytiich no  canbe Com- 

ſortable, that is to ay, Security. 
nothing elſe in Poverty, but knie Certain Know- 


8 it were yet 2 moſt defira- 
: 


that love us. It 8 2 Shame to place the 
pineſs of Life in Gold and Silver, for whi 
Bread and Water is ſufficient ; Or ar the Wo 
hunger puts an ex to Hunger. For the Hauer 
of Poverty, ir ag beth the Foundation and the 
Cauſe of the a br 1 bet = no Man was 
ae yet 18 poor, 7 N. enough to catry 
lim to his Journey 82 
ALL I deſire is Mike a Pober: 
. oy fot be Ag hy W 
elt, or make me ſo to others, and f Er. 
That is the beſt ftate of Fortune, 7 4 
{7 b neither direh neceffitous, nor far fi 
A Mevlocrity of! "with a Genet 
if "Mind, will peeve Fear or yy L 
whic 
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effing, when every Man leaves us but thoſe 
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which is a Deſirable Condition, for no Man wang, 


= Miſchief. We never conflder the 
Rien or” Tay nothing, and the Glory of 
u u om without 
ortune. With — a Little is ſi 

cient; and without it, Nothing z w. whereas Frugz. 
lity makes a Poor Man Rich. If we loſe a 
we had better never have had it : He thy 
has Leaſt to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; * 
are better ſatisfied whom Fortune never favoured 
than thoſe whom ſhe has forſaken. The fate i 
moſt Commodious, that lies betwixt Poverty and 
Plenty. Diogenes underſtood this very well, 
— when he put himſelf into an Incapacity of lofnp 
any thing. That Courſe of Life is melt Car 
— which is both ſafe and wholſome tie 
Body is to be ind d no farther than for Health 
and rather Mort d, than not kept in Subjeffi 
to the Mind, It is neceſſary to provide 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold ; and ſomewhat for 

2 Covering to ſhelter us againſt other Income 
naiences; but not a Pin matter whether it be ol 
Turf, or of Marble. A Man may lie as Nam 
and as Dry under a Thatch'd, as under a Gildel 
Roof. Let the Mind be Great and Gloriow, 
and all other things are Deſpicable in Comps 
_ riſon. > Future is Uncertain; and I had r. 


beg of my ſelf not 10 delre ay YOu, 
Fortune to beſt eſtow . + bs 
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ger deſcribed; It is againſt Nature, and 


f "only to be founs is Mes. 


E are here ee the moſt 

and Intractable of all Paſſions; the 

molt Loathſome, and Unmanner- 

lr; nay, the moſt Ridiculous too; and the ſub- 
wing of this Monſter will do a great deal to- 

dard the Eſtabliſhment of Human Peace. It is 
de Method of Phy/icians,. to begin with a De- 
prion of the Diſeaſe, before they meddle with 
the Cure: And I know not why this may not do 
well in the Diſtempers of the Mind, as in 
uo of the _— RO 
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mee Stoicks will hate Ange, 
to be, 4 0 on ogg Ty * 


ane 


thou the 
It Gone. 5 I 758 
| : nd the + 
in Though 
5 1 were a Deſre of Puniſbing 


Ones, . r t of their Reach : 21 597 
Ones, G Pw an n . wid 
Fe 2 he 5 by / ut, I a 


L. * 2 hit e lis is bre 
= the Power, and Faculty of EE _ 

1 2 oy tee ww; le ar hi 

WER | Lev; 1 if 1 
- 1STOTLE avs to! be, 

” Sorrow Ed wy 
g Dor 2 . have" goed we It is a 

„ dar Blaſts 'ore- 2 
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"or then Vic Thy a mod : 
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ice point blank. 
it 


A 
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Ale ff. 
in une meaſure 


As 


To. 
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Y 


bh pry is not Feb 
binds wp Mankind. 
THERE are ſome — va th th 
which cannot properly. be call'd-fo ; | 

tte Paſhon of; the 33 inſt the Gale, 


eee 


roſe kind of 


vat Form, or Degree ſoever it a 
ger without Exception, is vicious. 


a Diſpatch as the SpeQatours would have them: 
There is ſomething in it of the Humour of Chg. 

that if they get a Fall, will never leaw 
Bawling, till the naughty Ground is beaten, a 
then all is well again. They are Angry withoy 


my Cauſe, or Injury; they are deluded 
inden of Strokes, and pactfy'd with G 


terſeit Tears. A Falſe, and a 


zs appeasd with as Falſe and as Childiſh a Ne 
| venge. They take it for a Contempt, if the Gi 
| diators do not immediately caſt themſelves upm 


the Sword's Point. They look preſently abo 


them from one to another, as who ſhould fy, 


Do but ſee, my Maſters, bow theſe Rogues uf 


Io deſcend to the particular Branches, a 
Sn Wa 
Vindictive, a Quarrelſome, a Viv 

| lent, a Froward, a Sullen, a Mo 
Anger; And then we have this V- 

in Complication too. One goes no faber 


a endleſs. There is a Stubbom, 


riety 
than Words, Another immediately v 


Blows, without a Word ſpeaking ; a Third for 
breaks out into Curſing and Reproachful La- 
guage: And there are, that content themſcles 


with Chiding and Complaining, There's a Cat 


ciliable Anger, and there is an Implacable ; buti 
ppears, all A- 
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„ 
* The Riſe of Anger. © 


PHE Queſtion will be tex, Whether Ar 
ger takes its Riſe from Impulſe, or Judg 
ment ? . Whether ie be mor of i 
own accord, Or a8 many things 

chin us, that art we know not how 3 The 
a 


CHE ff 1 Motion ＋ "0 
+ * _ Involuntary ; and on Ti 


ae prep on ef 
dry it. The ſecon Jelibe- © 


ates; as who ſhould ſay, This Injury ſhould 
act paſe- toit hout a _ _— there it 


ore The Third is 
2 — * 0 


e ane. n_ 


Second, any more than Yawning for Compa- 
4 Cuſtom and Care may leſſen it, but Ra- 
it ſelf cannot overcome it. The Third, 
3 it riſes upon Conſideration, it muſt fall ſo 
* for, has: Motion which 7 
Julgnene, may be taken away wi 
A Man thinks himGlf Injur'd, and hath 
a : Mind to be reveng d, but, for ſome Reaſon, 
lets it reſt, This is not properly Anger, but 
a Affection over-ruFd by Reaſon : yy kind of 
Propoſal diſa prov'd. What ate Rea- 
lon and on; but only Changes of the 
Mind for the better, or for the worſe ? Rea - 
bn Deliberares before it Judges 3 but had + 
es 
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Arms, or the B 


W ul te : 
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7 in 1 2 do chat 


is an Excurſe * 
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h © Anger Aſſaults; and. it is not 
2 — tor upon x 
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hy a pact neon ttm eagle 


wire, and there is hardly an * 
in n but e 


| a 4 <a by TH? 
THRASIPPUS bs Dri 
Mar fell foul upon the Celler of ?;6 
OR flratus,, An when he:was urgel 
LY by. feveral. about him to: male an 
Xe ; wah retum d this Anfiver, Why ſhould 
4 ES Zine e e dere 
_ bindjo ot our Quarrels are 
x On making, —— — nn ev 
Varian. Anger comes tue 
89, oliver 3s t; and inſtead ta of tw 


# OM AUGUSTUS. ny en 
EY e, Maſter of his Paſſion : fer Tine 
Faulty 2 — een 
1 A bis Perſon, and 

Family ; z which paſsd among the People plaul 
bly enough, as Pieces of Raſh Wit M 
efar advisd him ſeveral times to _— 
When that would not do, forbad him his Rocf 
After. -this, * nia Pollio gave him —_ 

5 me 
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ment; * 9 ſo well belovd in the City, 


that every! ſe was 5 ppen to him. Thoſe 
things that he ry Wea, in the Honour of Au- 


uſt i he rei burnt; and ckl 
212 Wü ar's Emy: e hh 
all this, never fell out with an that re: 
ird Rim; "only once He told Polli, har by. 
had taken 4 Sake into His Boſom : 
Pollio was about to excuſe hinfelf. - No 1 6975 ays 
Ofer, imterrupting him) make your beſt f 
in; und, offering to 1 5 kim öff at that, 


nd Bo if C2/ar pl ae (hp (855 
Ceſar) that 1 Jo perm, contribate : 


ting of u, That made you Friends : 2 | &r 7% ; 
es angry th im bo te, and ably ents 4 
him now, becauſe Ceſar had 'dilcarded him. 
' THE'Moderationof A gong hs 
mas remarkable; Pte cf his The Modeig 
ders were railing at him Olle nis . of Hog £ 
where there was but a Hanging 
wirt = "Antigoft ” over bead. chef and 
it getitly aſide; Sduldiers, =; 224 
4 little farther off, for fear the * 
hear you. And We. Are fo confidet, not anly 
violent Examples, "but" rioderate, "Fan there 
waned heſther Cauſe of Diſpleaſure, not Power 
of Revenge: As in the Caſe of Antigonzs, who 
ring his Souldiers Curſing him 
La way, he went 
I; without telling them 150 E 8 
Ed t cem of it. Now, ſays he, you may 
be allbwd 10 Curſe bim that brought you into 
the 75 » provid 4d [you Oy. * That took * : 
"ut of it. 
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11T Was 2 notable in that of 
am upon his N 


Auguſt s to Su 
Appen ann 


e 
to 
Eng de ben for aeg 


truth, it was, Cruelty. The Bop was ſeis d. 
but brake lodſe, and threw himſelf at Auguſtus 
is Feet, only defiri yo aig wana 
Deaf Cæſar, 1 of the Barbar 
F 
: re V ond 
woe Hip ha bur ere of gut be no farther 


that Nature. Il 
— xo ng —— 


oy d. Shall ur br 
. 2 Glaß coſt a fi Life Nothing 


ee out Fear could evet have mz 
Dia 


n e 4 Thouknd 
Deatis, either for eating Human Fleftiar Second 


Hand; in his Lompre n of his 
{Fiſh to be fo fed. mY OE 
1 Ker a eaefdee.(al Farbe d 


Conbyſes's, who was much given t Wine) 
that he took 15 2 
Ad hard Drinking, and ta Fi ace 

dal, and the e of his Ex -and 


how that in thoſe. Diſtemprrs he z0t the 
"Cotturjand of himſelf." 73 * 4 | 


c 
1b Reto You your ea 
deeper than ever 
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, well as if 
be drank to 2 hight 

itch than ordinary, 
n:to go out, and 


orderd! Prexaſpes 5 


ſtand on the other * 
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de Threſhold, with his Left-arm bver NM Hes i 
mo po hed 7 hover pull ci, have. ak 
e „ Wen hy 1 upo! * 
8 
2 e te mdf 
the Heart. What do 
byſes) It my Hand flea or "no? Pr 4 on 
25 (a8 eng, +) Gon ) could not haue out-doxe 
it; It may be 8 on 
greater Impiety, Murther it ie, or the Co 
= for him to * 
While it was yet reaking, Inti 
under the Wound, roar Occaſion of 'Flarttry:; 
Why was: there not another | | 
8 to try if Cambyſes colt 
e yet mended his ſf t ? This was 
— Molation of Hoſpitality, mr 
bation bf the Fact was ſtill wori chen the „ 
De 5 nes ff | 
iciently:thiat'a Man may ry for 
te return d not one ill 9 2 0.' 
3 a Complaint , bur he | id dear for” his good 
Connſet; e had been H had 
, for he hathbet- 


| „ be invited Mar pagus to 
th - -when he had eaten his 
i. be rod kim = ee — 4 
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712725 Wt Mojeſty, ſays Harp ue mu 


leaſe me: he mad e no more Words ont. 

fe Is m NEE might JEN. ny Or 
WW 

12 + yo | 0 5 e a al at all Lake 

and what's e Re Reaſon of it, bur that We 

ate Patient in one Place, and Froward 1 in ano 

the 2 2 TY | 


Ti Mer 


1T was a. ſtrong Provocatic 
5 which was. * to Philip of 
acedon, the Father of Alexander: 
Fi 47 ſent 1 Ambaſſ 
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þ i 15 4 e. ae, aid ae 
TE was much i in the the wikis: it mis 
. that-firſt call'd- Anger, 4 ſhort . 
for they have both of them the fame 8 dort; 
and there is ſo wonderful a Reſemblafte betiuth 
the tranſports of Choler, and thoſe of 12 7A 
tut tis a hard- matter to nor the One from 
te Other: A Bold, Fierce, and T 
— as Pale as Aſhes; and in the. fins 
moment as. Red as Blood; a Glaring Eye; 
Wrinkled- Brow, Violent Motions: the Fe Ra 
Reſt! 1 and perpetually: in Attion, | fing. 


, Snapping of the Joynts, Staripiak 
Dy ; Hair Staring, Soaring, Tremblin ps, 
e Vojer: — 1c aj 


Gtaltly Looks; the Veins fell, 3 
the Knees knock; with: a: hundred diſfnat A 
denty. chat ate comnof to both Diftempets, Nei 
tber is Auger à bare Beſenihlance only of Mad. ” 
neſs; But many times anlzrevocable Tranſition into 
the it ſelf: How many Perſons haye we 
known;- read, and heard of, that have loſt their 
Wits in a Paſſion, and never came to themſelves- 
in? It is therefore to be avoided, not only 
2 ſake, but nu . Fol 
if the outward appearance 0 0 
and hideous; How deforined that miſera- 
ble Mind be that is harafFd with it? for it leaves 
oo place either fot Counſel, W 
ws 4 ; 


5 N 04 cum. 
0 Ne c for 


I Le i dee i, Won 


i= ent the F 
| 125 It dead Sou, gh, 


It does well upon it: 
1 e witen⸗ e 


— bit certain Im 


have which c very near 
e 


S 5 it 5 
n ber Hor 


nay" my we not as el entitle * A. to OT 
werkes the One is Prond; the Other 2 lrg ; 
One's Gracious,” and Gentle, the Other . 
d Furious? at the ſine; rate, we ma yo 
Magnanimity to Avarice Luxury, Aumbiti- 
da, Which are all but Splendid Impotencies, 8 
nithout Meaſire, and without Foundation. . 
s nothing Great, but what is Virtuous, 
h ded e Grear, bur. whar 3s alſo Czmps 
; . —aoA Ang | , alas! 18 but a Wild, i 
m 7 Tumour, the very Ar. 
omen, and Children; a Brawling, 
CA DA. -And the more Noiſe, the 
Cage; as we find it commonly, that the Bad. 
? F 8010 
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ei iy neither een, nor U 
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the/Irinocernt, inſtead; of the. Guilty : hefde t 
ro portion of making the wal via Offen. 


Infany 

| * 

| ing it. ant | tion. "wo 

imo the Face of Truth ir ſe il ir e 
e "ng * 


whe} — to wehren 
hereas. Nag 


ä — — if 
n fort, even E. ebe 


their Names, and 
ceney, either of Co 3 
„ *  SECON 


wing ble to the * higheſt. Paint; ſorit 
; . Tpares neither" Friend; not Fo; 


bar team all to pieces, and caſte fhmman Ne 


ture into a ſtate of War. It diffolve 
then ST inſomuch that our 

ons, and Relations, dare not come 
us unfit or the: Ordimry Of 


„ for Ke our 


5 — — — 
= ; leaves every Man to bee hien Carve. 
— all and ll things Public, and Private, — an 
=: Violence; n+ nmr; 
THIRDLY, It is to no put- 


poſe * J a fad thing, we Cy, 
-and'wwe art 


LY. hy is ind 


bi 1 


falle. 
to put up ibe 
dir alt 16 hows yk a — 
Angry, could not bean djs 4 —— 
more ſupportable. Yowlt fay; that Anger 
** ITE 
ecuſes 
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| we, 
nill,offend?- Ir: i Laudable to xejoyce for any 


El the mare odious;, and on.the —— 
if he wants Power, he 2 for 


no body. cares. fort. If Anger ſhould 
be e ne 

a or a on as we es 
lead the Lite of Gladiators; we Live, and we 
Fight togethan. . We- hate. the Happy, deſpis 

enyy-our Superiours, infule ypen | 

an rio and there. is notfüng in the World 
which we will not do, either for * E 
Profit. . To- be Angry: at Offenders, is to 
pur ſelves the Common Enemies of 
which is. bath weak and wicked; and we 
well be Angry that qur Thiſtles do not bring ors 
Apples; 'og-thatievesy Pebble; in, our Ground is 
mn Goh earl. If we are Angry both with 

dung Man, and with Old, bscauls they do of 
115 l why: not-with Infins becauſe they 


ting thax 15 . — s but, to bg. tranſported 


14 Nor as. it ſor the 5 ty of: Virrue 10 be 
cher Angry. or Sad.  It:is with 2 Tainted Mind 
8 with am M not ne but the 
it u 8 8 


un concerns! ugs — 2 be. 
e in ers of Logorine aer 
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e than 5 
bench eee How 


much better is ir to Compoſe; Injuries, than to 
| Revenge them? For it does mot only: ſpend tim 


but the Revenge of one. Rn 
In 1 as . to be! 
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tar it See in any. CAE ofitab | 
arte pon 1 
it: A wickedne wicker, her ſil fInfamy; tt 


comendingwirh i; if weaker Nn will dd th 
Buſineſs without it, Some will have it that an N 
gy Man is Good Nrurapd Sincere whereas 


truth: he 
1 Toms wrt 


neſs; and want of Cauti . 


— er, but in th 
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Lr Tr 
bove that the Tame: thing does: not help all. Ir 
Anger helps the Lyon, tis Fent that faves the 
Stag, Swiftneß ths Hawk, and Flight ta 
on i But Man has God for his Example (who 
never Angry) and not the Geaturtr. And ye 
— ane 
ay, upon the Bench, and 
. 
the 1 $4 
a egen lde Fre c 
Panion, or fot an Affiſtant to Virtue; that 
4 Mani 2 — eres 
by which Virtue is to-poverti 
_ axe falſe, 2 Powe, n 
— themſelves; which ariſe on from 
the Acceſſion, go Right, A — — 
Judges according to Right; Anger ve 
— — it dbes; and-when # 
| has once pitched it isneber to k 
comvincd ; but aP | 
elt Fri, before the maſt 
i SOME People aw c 
* It ic more. on, that Anger * Enflames, and 
e 3 that it be 
Tete Aa pur to bold; and:atduous Unde- 
= and that it were better t 
Moderate; than wholly:to'Su it, for fear 
of diffolving the Spirit and Force of the Mind. 
To this I anſwer; That virtue does: not need the 
help of Vi but where there is any — 
Mind n and 
be more or leis brick. and as there is 
accahon : But all without il; Tis 2 
_ miſtake to ſay, that we may gu of Anger 
as a . —— 
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for if it hears R follows it is 


operl if it does Not, — 
ro i 
— y Anger ad By this Argument a 


tumacious, 
Man ft Ab be Valiant; Cpverous to 
f irions: Thotous tobe Safe? which makes 
= yr — our Affections. And 
is all one-whether Paſſion be Inconſiderate with- 
gut- Reaſon, or Reaſon IneffeQual without Paſ- 
fon; fince the one cannot be without the other. 
Tis true, the leſs the Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſ- 
chief; for à little Pafſion is the ſinaller Evil. 
Nay, io fir is it from being of Uſe, or Advan- 
age in the Field, that tis the place of all others 
where tis the moſt 
of War are to be ma with Order, and Cau- 
tion, not tion and Phanſy : Whereas An- 
er is heedleſs, and heady, wits Virtue only 
of Barbarous Nations; which, their Bo- 
dies were much ſtronger, and more harden'd, 
were ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Dif-. 
dpline of the Romant. There is not the 
face of che Earth, à Bolder, or a more 
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bc nor 2 Hardier againſt Colds and 
their only Delight and Exerciſe is in 
ime. to-the Utter Neplett of all things elſe: 
and yet upon the Encounter, are broken 
ax deftroyed throu their own Undiſci = 
Temetity, even by e moſt Effeminate of 
The is nor Angry with the wild Boar 
when he either purſues, or receives him; Hor 
Word-man watches his — — and — 
umfelf upon bis 
5 Pray, be of he Pine 
a encing School, to dn n W be Ay. 
ar had been Choterick, ys 
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as we do 8 :reati 
J öl aromas Mie It is not tt the 5 
nity of à judge: 
the fatal to expreſs 

Anger in his Locks, Words ü F 
he condemms the Vice, tot the be i 
upon the Wickedneſs without Auger, as he doe 
upon the Proſperity of Wicked Men withou 
Enry. e r — 


we him à little mov'd, in point of 
. 


Blies but yet without any 
or Wiſdom. Om Paſſions vary: you 


r Hake great Folly fr 

And 2 Sate Faithful; and 

for Succour to that which is Uncertain, Ff 

and Diſtemper d. if the Ofſender he Incurable 

Eder len, cg kg Er beaten 

: may'cea& to be Evil; 

be 'wichout Anger too. Does ay Man: hate n 

um r er 
: knock 5 mal be Jab 

; 4 3 Cure: 

pr fil be Ren Ball>inbth Sick fm 

; ut to the 
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chap. v. Of ANGER. 
Pore that Correction is Ne- 


EL 


within Reaſon, | and * Corel is 
Fans ko dee an Hun, der t Bane 


Ham "Dt Difpoktions in 1 
dealt with as thoſe in the Body; The Phyſician 
fuft tries P "and Abſtinence; if This will 
not do, he pr to Bleeding nay to Diſmem- 
rather than fail; for theres ys, ora 
— with . Te 2 
de 8 
5 wo beger a Deteſtatiore fer Vier, and 2 Venes 
ntion for Virtue : From thence, if neod be, he 


advances to Admonition, 5 and then 
to Puniſtiments; but X 


and Reævocable, 
nel the Wichedneſs be incurable, and then the 
'Puniſhment'muſt be ſo too. Theres only This 
. the Thyfcian; when he cab five 
"tis Pati Life, endeavours to make his Death 
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eures a Third; goes ak, tos — 
are ſome that are only to 1 
ber. I-would be no more Angry a Thee 
or a Traitor, than 1 am Angry with my Se} 
Mot: 28 . 
Moral, or Civi not do any 
chat is very ill, bur yer | Trandgreſs Often, Ti 
me firſt with a Private Reprehenſion, and then 
with a Publick; If that will not ſerve, ſee what 
a. e cn 925 H not that neither, load 
ede . me in Priſon : But if! 
Wies even for Wickedneſs file, 
P. hope of Reclaiming me, it would 
be a kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is In 
| ted with me; and there's no /Remedy, 
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Mind, than not to be tranſported to Au. 
. H A The Clouds, and the 
Lempeſts are fomd below, but all Above 5 
Quiet and Serene: which is the Emblem of 2 
' brave Man, that ſuppreſſes all Provocations, and 
_ Tives/ within himſelf: Modeſt, — and 
Compos'd: Whereas Anger-is 2 Turbnlent Hu- 
mor, og Bren uh ber urn 


michour any regard! do Order, 1 


8 * 
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* " 
oulneſs, and the Brutality of tis 
acknowledge; that there is no ſuch Mon 
Nature, as one Man raging againſt another, 121 
labouring to fink that, which can never be droynd, 
but with himſelf for Company. It renders us 
incapable, either of Diſcourſe „„ 
mon Duties. It is of all Paſſions. the moſt 
Powerful: fon it makes a Man that is in Love, 
* . The Ambitious Man t 
e upon — A vetous to 
— his Fortune. There is not any Mor- 
tal thatilives firs from the Danger of it; for it 
makes'even the Heavy, and the good Naturd 
to be fierce and outragious : It Invades us 
Le Ee owt ths. 
tis not either 0 y, or a iet, 
„ = the on 
and Men otherwi Sobriety, are 
infeſted with it. It is fo Potent a Paſhon that 
Socrates.durit not truſt himſelf with it. Sirrah, 
(ays he to his Man) a mo,. beat yu, 'if 
I were not Angry with you. There is no Age, 
or Seft of Men that ſcapes it. Other Vices 
. — bug: Tan, 22 Bay 


8 


| ion was in Love 
with one Woman, or - Unanimouſly bent upon 
one Vice: Bur bers and there, ſome 

Men are tainted with ſome e Ons: 
| Whereas in Anger, a . Me eas in- 
r the whole Mulcule, and 
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| Death wich their own Hands. The Lam 
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e 
y ＋ ta 

fawn upo by oo How 
22 e for Men, ms nate eg f 

ceſt 0 'O 
to be tractable, and domeſtick, e 
worſe than Beaſts one to another? Alexander 
had two Friends, Cytus, and Lyfimachus; the ode 
be expoſed to a Lion, the other to himſelf, and 
he that was turm d looſe to the Beaſt eſca capt 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of 1 
ſhort Life, and render our ſelves Amiable > 
Ih _ we Lire ö and Deſrable hen we 

"ul D 

Lr us bethink our Elves of our:Moraliy, 

_ and not ſquander away- the: little 
. 2 * time that we have upbn Animoſi 
% Peace; ties, and Feuds, as if it were neve 

to de at an end. Had we not bet 
Feen Pleafure of our own Life, than be 
comriying-hov to gall and torment another's 
n all our Brawlings and Contentions, never ſo 
much as N Weakneſs, Do we not 
know that theſe Implacable Enmities of ours lie 
at the mercy of a Fever, or any petty Accident 
to diſappoint? Our Fate is at and the ve- 
ry hour that we have ſet for another Man's Death, 
may peradventure be prevented byr our on. 
What it that we make all this Buſtle for, and 
10 nedleſſy diſquiet our Minds? We ere offer 
ded with our our Maſters, our Trin. 
ces, our Clients: Tis but a little Pagience, and 
we ſhall be all of us Equal; fo that there s 0 
: * either of Ambuſhes, or of Combats. Our 
Wrath cannot go beyond Death; and Death 
will moſt undoubtedly come, whether we .. 


_peevilh 


we 
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Fm, ik quiet. Tis time loſt to take 

hich will infallibly be Fed i be 
ſe that we would only have 6ur 
d, Diſgracd, or Damggd, let his - 
tbe more or lets, it is yet too Iong, 
either nay him to be inhumanly To or 
for us our ſelves to be moſt barbarouſly 1 | 
with it. It holds in Anger, as in Mourning. 
muſt, and will at laſt fall of it ſelf᷑: let us k 


to it then -betimes, for when tis once come to 
an ill Habit, we ſhall never want matter to fe 


it; and tis much better to N Paſ- 


ſions, 'than to be overcome by 
-or other, either our 1 Gilden 880 
Koquairſrance, or Strangers will de de oat? 
1exing'ns.”! We are toſsd hither, and thither, | 
* our Me a Feather in a Storm, 
and: by freſh Provocations the Madneſs becomes 
perperual. Miſerable Creatures ! that ever our 
—.— Hours ſhould be ſo ill employ d! Hoy 


and eager are we in our Hatred, tred, and 
— in our Love t Were Hard, and ho 


ter now'to be making 'of Friendſhips ; bl Pk 


ing of Enemies, doing of good Offices 
lick and Private, — to Ge ſtill meditating 
Miſchief, and defigning how to wound one 
in his Fark, the One being Faſt, Innoe in 
is Perſon ? vg * 7 
and Satey and the Other . | 
ant Hawardous / Nay take a Man in Chains. af . 
at the Foot of his Oppreſſour; How many are 
there, who, even in this Caſe have maimd them. 
kv in 1th wer their Yuen upon others? 
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witk Hentfits puts à period: to the Controverfie. 
But — 2 it de our fortune to Tranſgreſs, 
let not our deſoend to the Children, 
Friends, or Relarions even of our bittereſt Ene. 
mics. The wery(rueity of Sylla was heightned by 
that Inſtance ef Incnpacitating the Iſſue of the 
ocribd. ut is Inhuman torentall — 
we have for the Father upon his E ' 
and a Wiſe Man is not to be an ;Exemy 
of Wicked Mien, but a nb thents ani 
Ni to loch upon all the runkarũls, the Luſt- 
full, the > 'Thanklefs, Covetous, and Ambitious 
that he naveds with, no otherwiſe than as a. Fhyſi- 
can looks upon bis Patients; for he that will be 
angry witty Any Max, malt be diſpleasd wich 
Al; which were asridjculous, asto quarrel with 
1 Body Her“ ſtumbling in the Dark: with one 
that's del, for not doing as ven. bid him Or 
with-a Setol-boy for loving his Play better than 
bis Bock ? Denuritur -/aughtd; and Heraclitur 
nep! at the Folly, and Wickedzeſz of the — 
bur we never read uf dn Augry 'Philofopher. | 
Hils 1is-emdvabredly the I 
molt detefiable of Vices even com- rn te 
herd _ _ — ie * all Vices. 
nice l 
ther, — ſome: — .. be the better 


br: But Anger laſhes out, and 0 Man comes 
off grarit. — —— Maſter makes one Servant 
mn away, and himſelf ; and his 


oils 4 um greater ois chan he 
lutfer d in the Occaſionof it. Tis the cauſe of 


— the Fathe n Divorce to the 
Huxhand: It mates ches 
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Pleaſure ; whereas the other is bent it por! another 
Bodies Pain. Foot or gh? 5 Emvi. 
ous, content themſelves to wiſh another 
Man Miſerable ; but *tis the Buſineſs of A 
to nate him ſo: Ad to wreak the Miſchi 
TI, not ſo much defiring the hurt of "ot 
2 to inflict it. Among the Powerful, it breaks 
out into open War, and into a private one with 
— rg pn People, u Derbe Force, 0. 
Arms. It engages us in es, perpetual 
Troubles, An tentions: It alters the vey 
Nate of a Man, and puniſhes it ſelf in the Per. 
ſecution of others. Humanity excites us to Low 
Ibis to Hatred; That to be beneficial to Other, 
This to hurt them: Beſide that th h it pi 
ceeds from too high a Conceit of our ſelves, - its 
yet in but a Narrow, and Contem emp 
Affection, eſpecially when it meets with a 
that is hand. and impenetrable ; and rerurns the 
Dart upon the Head of him that cafts it. 1 
5 TO take a farther view no af 
* The nnen the miſerable Conſe and 
ny Effects of this hide 
E ul 1 32 
ters at Pan - and E the 
ng, urning of Cities ; - 
df Na 2 of Pop 0 
tries into 


=" 


— 


fitts; Publick Maſſactes and Reg: 
_ cides;, * "Pipes Ted in e; ſome Murther 

i in tha fecha, others: ſabb'd in the de 
nate, or cut off, in e Securſty o eir Spec. 
ee Ne 

a Prince ity; as Darius, who! 
his Expedition aginſt te Soon, * ng be- 


2 5 by a Noble-Ma 
| he would foal w to arp. 2 1 


dem into his Service, and leave the third at 
home for a Comfort to his Father. I will b 
more for you than that, ſays Darius, for you 
ſhall haue them all three again: So he order d 
them to be ſlain before his Face, and left him 
their Bodies. But Xerxes dealt a little better 
with Pyt hias, who had fi e Sons, and defir'd only 
one of them for himſelf. Xerxes bad him take 
his Choice, and he nam'd the Eldeſt, whom he 
immediately Commanded to be Cut in halves; 
and one half of the Body to be laid on each fide 
E ES ny Ve to paſs betwixt 
tem: Undoubtedly a moſt Auſpicious Sacrifice; 

but he came afterward to the end that he deſery'd; 
far he liv'd to ſe that Prodigious Power Scatter d, 


and Broken; and, inſtead of Military, and victo- 
nous Troops, to be. incompaſſed with Carcaſſes. 


But theſe you'll ſay, were only Barbarous Princes, 
| that knew neither Civility, nor Letters: And 
theſe Salvage Cruelties will be imputed per- 
chance to their rudene of Manners, and want 
of Diſcipline. ; But what will you ſay then of 
Aexander the Great, that was trained up under 
the Inſtitution of Ariſtotle himſelf; and killd 
tue his Favorite and School-fellow with his 
Haben g v Cg of Wine? Aid ut ws bf 
reedom of a (up of Vine what was his 
Crime ? He lag Hf to degenerate from #*M2- 
cedoman Liberty into a Perſian Slavery: that 
5 to Ay, he could not Harter. Lyfimac kr, 
yo 


ishgurd him, that he had no 1c 


to be be( 
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the Face of a he threw him into à 
and . him'to de bew fn 


„2 4 ſtrange The Place was 
DIES allfour, n 


Eu dn 
In this 
Filth: ſo 

. 


— all — Nos 
1 . :wnlike a ar the poor u 
ther fuſed this, ſaving, the Throne that All 


| NOR did this Mercileſs Har 
. des only 1 ſelf 


* The 


ei 


ET" 


be ou this Hink 

' tobe cut e had ben 
2 l Dem; khisBody:to be tern to Pleces, 
and Caralive was the: Exceationer.'-' A uch, 
then was only ft for Marius to Suſor 3 Syllu w 
Command, and Catiline to A 1 dur mot Diſho- 
nourable and ene — — 6s 


0 Lund appoincs 2 Centurion #0 180 the Bxecurio 


eee Heads man was readyes do. On 
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Ul he Kar d that he himſelf might come to be 
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order d a Retreat, wanting no Delicates all this 
while for himſelf; — Soldiers were ta. 
king m__ 1 who 1 miſerably, or 
Live ere was an ag 
a whole Nation, that neither — vw 

from him, me vgs fo wn 2s known to kin, 
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The Ou t ant Oceans 
Anger, LE 


N this wandring ſtate of Life, we meet with 
many Occafions of Trouble, nd Dias 
| both Great and Trivial; and ws 3 2 12 
but from Men, or Things ie fore 
or other for Offence; i to be 
 Juftled, Daſh'd and Crowded in a te 8 2 
A ns t 
elays it; and a ſes = 
thing does not ſucceed to out 1 
ly fall! out either wich the Perſon, the ufinel 
the Place, our Fortune, or our Selves. Some 
Men value — en their Wit, and will 
never forgive any ons ht to 8 kalen it: 
r 
ickneſs, Wearine 

Care, Sc. Some are prone to it by Heat 
of ( itution ; but Moiſt , Dry, and Cold 
L Complexions are more liable to other Affection; 
as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, L.. But 
of our Quarrels are of our own Conttiving- 
One while we ſuſpett upon Miſtake; 3 * 
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Chap. VII. Of ANGER. © 2k 
ther while we make a great matter of Trifles. To 
fay the Truth, molt of thoſe things that exaſpe- 
rate us, Are rather Subjects of Diſguſt, than of 
Miſchief :"There's a large difference betwixt Op- 
poling a Man's Satisfaction, and not Aſſiſting it; 
berwixt Taking away, and not Giving; but we 
reckon upon Denying, and Deferring , as the 
fame thing; and interpret anothers being for him- 
ſelf, as if he were againſt 6. - Nay, we do ma- 
ny times entertain an ill Opinion of Well do- 
ing, and a good one of the Contrary: And we 

hate a Man for doing that very thing, which we 
ſhould hate him for on the other fide, if he did 
not do it. We take it ill to be opposd when 
there's a Father perhaps, a Brother, or a Friend 
n the Caſe againſt us; when we ſhould rather 
e a Man fer it; and only wiſh that he could 


ind deteſt the Doer of it. It is a baſe thing to hate 
the Perſon, whom we cannot but Commend ;, but 

isagreat deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the 
ey thing that deſerves Commendation. The 
things that we defire, if they be ſuch as cannot be 
given. to One, without being taken away from 
Another, muſtmeeds ſet thoſe People together by 
n upon and Miſtreſs; another upon 


tehoneftly of our Party. We approve of the Fatt; 
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not laſting: Old Men are rather querelous, and 
peeviſh. Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, Anxiety of 
Thou ught, and whatſoever hurts the Body, or the 
Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be Froward, but we 
muſt not add fire to fre. 
HE thatduly conſiders the ſub 
* The Subje# ject * Matter of all our Controyer. 
of our Anger is fies, and Quarrels, will find them 
not worth the Lors, and Mean, and not worth he 
Thought of a Generous Mind; bu 
the greateſt Noiſe of all is about Money. "Thi 
zs it, that ſets Fathers and Children together hy 
the Ears; Husbands and Wives; and makes wy 
for Sword _ Poiſon: This is n 
Courts of Juſtice; enrages Princes, 50 
—_——— to ſeek for Gold, and Siber b 
the Ruins of them. This is it, that finds wol 
for the Judge, to determine, which fide is leaf 
in the wrong And whoſe i the more plauſible 
f Avarice the Plaintiffs, or the Defendants: And 
what: is it that we contend for all this while, 
but thoſe Baubles that make * 1 We 
| ſhould Laugh? To ſeea Rich old that l 
no body to leave his Eſtate t es Ho - 
for a handful of Dir; And a nag 
has noother Ul of his Fi 
Count withal; to ke him 27 i de kr m0 
of his Fit, o be him] e [ 
| his I all chats. precious in Naw 
were gather d into one Maß, it. were not won 
the trouble of a Sober Mind. I were endleſ 
to run over all thoſe ridiculous Paſſions that a 
mod about Meats, an Drinks the matte 
of _ — — Nax, E Locks AM 
ons, Jealo Deal 
as Contemptible _ e Fay /. Bas 
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that Children Scratch, and Cry for. There is 
nothing Great, or Serious in all that which we 
keep ſuch a Clutter about; the Madneſs of it is, 
that — ſet toq great 3 ralue u ws Th One 
Man flies out upon a Salute, a Letter, a Pr 
2 Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. | 
Action moves one Man; AW Wo affects - 
ther : One Man is tender of his Family; ano- 
ther of his Perſon; One ſets up for an Orator, 
Another for a Philoſopher ; This Man will not 
hear * nor hy Oppoſition 0 chat 
Plays at is as gentle as a 
— * Offence if > Man ask a Fa- 
your of them, and others, if he does not. Eve- 
ber; has his weak "fe, let us learn which 
IN aft take a care of it; for the ſame thing 
155 901 Polk upon all Men alike. We are 
wd like Beaſts, at the Idle Appearances of 
e The deb of © Red Cloth ge 
4 = + of 2 oth enrages 
1 Stadon provokes the Aſp; Na * 
. > ſome Men, thatthey rake Mo- 
en 8 for Injuries ; and S Abbie about 
it, with reit neareſt Relations: They have dune 
thi au Thur for others; they cry And 'rhey 
t have 7 G00 Zoot with ws if they had plea- 
And if it be 1218 than we 
Koen be bing mare than — 5 deſerve. 


1 ETtER — 1 * 
er 0 
92 Mar thn him I have 


90 5 e to think them- 
10 e if a Horſe; dick but play the 
yet obedient to Another 
to be Offended at a 
t cant be done us with. 
2 e 
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out the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt may 
hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no other. 
wiſe. Nay, there are, that will complain of 
foul Weather, à raging Sea, a biting Winter, 2; 
if it were expreſly directed to them; and this 
they charge upon Providence, whoſe Operations 
are all of them ſo far from being Injurious, thar 
they are Beneficial to us. : 
5 HOW Vain, and Idle are mz. 
for Trifle. ©) ny of thoſe * things that make vs 
ſtark Mad! A reſty Horſe, the 
_ overturning of a Glaſs, the falling of a Key, the 
Dragging of a Chair, a Jealouſie, a Miſc 5 
on. How ſhall that Man endure the Extremi- 
ties of Hunger, and Thirſt, that flies out into a 
rage only for =, of a little roo much Water 
in his Wine? What haſte is there to lay a Ser 
by the Heels, or break a Leg, or an imme- 
diately for't, as if he were not to have the fame 
power over him an hour after, that he has at that 
it? The Anſwer of a Servant , a Wits a 
Tenant, puts ſome K out of all Patience; 


and yet they can quarrel with the Government 


for not allowing them the ſame Liberty in Pub- 
Tick, which they themſelves deny to their on 
Families. If they ſay nothing, tis Contumacy: 
if they ſpeak, or Laugh, tis Inſolence. As f 
a Man had his Ears given him only for Muſick; 
Whereas we muſt ſuffer all ſorts of 8 0 
and bad, both of Man and Beaft. How Idle x 
it to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the Creak: 
ing of a Door, when for all this delicacy, we mult 
_ endure Th Neither are our Eyes leſs 
rious and Phantaſtical than our Ears. When m 
are abroad, we can bear well enough with foul 
Ways, Streets, noiſom Ditches; but 1 


. 
— 
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upon a Diſh at home, or an unſivept Hearth, 
\bſolurely diſtracts us. And what's the Reaſon, 
but that we ate patient in the One Place, and 
Phantaſtically Peeviſh in the Other? Nothing 
makes us more Intemperate than Luxury, that 
ſhrinks at every Stroke, and ſtarts at every Sha- 
dow. Tis Death to ſome to have another fit a- 
bore them, as if a Body were ever the more or 
the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they are on- 
ly weak Creatures that think themſelves woun- 
ded, if they be but touch'd. One of the Siba- 
rites, that ſaw a Fellow hard at work a digging, 
deſired him to give over, for it made him weary 
to ſee him: And, it was an ordinary complaint 
with him, That be could take no reſt, becauſe 
the Roſe-leaves lay double under him. When we 
ae once weakned with our Pleaſures, every thing 
grows Intolerable. And we are Angry às well 
mth thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as with 
noe: that do. We tear a Book becauſe tis 
llotted'; and our Cloaths, becauſe they are not 
well made: Things that neither deſerve our An- 
xr, nor feel it: The Taylor perchance did his 
belt, or however, had no Intent to diſpleaſe us: 
i, firſt, Why ſhould we be Angry at all? Se- 
wndly, Why ſhould we be Angry with the 
Thing for the Man's ſake ? Nay, our Anger ex- 
ends eren to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts, 

* IT: was'a Blaſphemous ana, a 
N that of Caius * The Rlapbe- 

ar, who challeng d Jupiter for — : 

8g ſuch al one wich his Caf. 
Thunder that! he could not hear his 
Miniques; and invented a Machine in Imitation 
fit, woppoſe Thunder to Thunder; 2 brutal 
Mit, td imagine; . that He could gn | 


Sas = FW Ce, TT LC Ci 


TY 
— 


SSF De 
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the Almighty, or that the Almighty could not 
reach Him. | 
AND every jot as ridiculous, though not ſo 
3 impious, was that of * Cyrus ; who, 
21 in his Deſign upon Babylon, found 
** River in hi that put a ſt 
ef Cyrus. a4 Ver in S Way Put A Op 
TT to his March: The Current was 
ſtrong, and carry'd away one of the Horſes that he. 
long d to his own Chariot: upon this he fivore 
that fince it had obſtruQed his Paſſage, it ſhould 
never hinder any Bodies elſe: And preſently ſe 
his whole Army to work upon't, which diverted 
it into a hundred and fourſcore Channels, and 
laid it dry. In this Ignoble and Unprofitable 
Employment, he loſt his Time, and the Soldier 
their Courage, and gave his Adverſaries an Op 
portunity of 1 themſelves, while be 
ar wi 


was W th a River, inſtead of a 
Enem * e e 
Advice in the Caſes of | Contumely and 
—_— 


CC NF Provocations to Anger there are two forts; 
there is an Injury, and there is a Contune 
ty. The former in its own Nature is the He 
vier; the other, ſlight in it ſelf, and only trouble 
ſome to a wounded Imagination. And yet ſom 
there are that will bear Blows, and Death i 
ſelf, rather than Contumelious Words. A Cor 
tumely is an Indignity below the Confideration 
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of the very Law; and not worthy either of a 
Revenge, or ſo much as a Complaint. It is on- 
ly the Vexation, and Infirmity of a weak Mind, 
as well as the Practice of a Haughty and Inſo- 
lent Nature, and ſignifies no more to a Wiſe and 
Sober Man than an Idle Dream, that is no ſooner 
paſt than forgotten. Tis true, it implies Con- 
tempt; but what needs any Man care for being 
contemptible to others, if he be not ſo to him- 
ſelf? For a Child in the Arms to ſtrike the Mo- 
ther, tear her Hair, claw the Face of her, and 
call her Names; That goes for nothing with us, 
becauſe the Child knows not what he does. Nei- 
ther are we mov'd at the Impudence, and Bit- 
terneſs of a Buffoon ; though he fall upon his 
own Maſter, as well as the Gueſts : But, on the 
contrary, we encourage and entertain the Free- 
dom. Are we not Mad then to be delighted and 
diſpleas d with the ſame thing, and to take that 
3 an Injury from one Man, which pales only 
tor a Raillery from another? He that is Wiſe, 
will behave himſelf toward all Men as we do 
to our Children: For they are but Children too; 
though they have Gray Hairs : They are indeed 
of a larger Size, and their Errours are Grown 
up with them; They live without Rule, they 
covet without Choice, they are Timorous and 
Unſteady,; and if at any time they haggea to be 
Quiet, tis more out of Fear, than Reaſon. Tis 
a wretched Condition to ſtand in awe of every 
Bodies Tongue; and whoſoever is vext at a Re- 
* would be proud if he were Commended. 
e ſhould look upon Contumelies, Slanders, 
and ill Words, only as the Clamour of Enemies, 
or Arrows ſhot at a diſtance, that make a Clat- 
tering upon our Arms, but do no Execution. A 
SR . Man 
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Man makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, hy 
Phancying that he is Contemn d. Things are only 
ill, that are ill taxen; and tis not for a Man 
of Worth to think himſelf better or worſe for 
the Opinion of Others. He that thinks himſelf 
injur d, let him ſay, Either I have deſerv'd thi, 
or I have not. If 1 have, tis a Judgment; 
I have not, tis an Injuſtice; and the Doer of it 
has more reaſon to be aſhan'd than the Suff. 
rere. Nature has afſign'd every Man his Poft 
which he is bound in Honour to maintain, let 
him be never ſo much preſsd. Diogenes wi 
- Diſputing of Anger, and an Inſolent young Fel. 
low, to y if he could put him beſide his Phi 
loſophy, ſpit in his Face: Young Man, ſays Dir 
genes, this does not make me Angry yet ; but 
Jam in ſome doubt whether I ſhould be ſo or vn. 
Some are ſo impatient, that they cannot bear a 
Contumely, even from a Woman; whoſe vey 
Beauty, Greatneſs, and Ornaments, are all of 


them little enough to vindicate her from many 


Indecencies, without much Modeſty, and Di- 
cretion. Nay, they will lay it to Heart even 


from the meaneſt of Servants. How wretchel 


is that Man whoſe Peace lies at the Mercy of 
the People? A Phyſician is not Angry at the 
Intemperance of a Mad Patient; nor does be 
_ take it ill to be rail'd at by a Man in a Feret: 
Juſt ſo ſhould a Wiſe Man treat all Mankind. 
as a Phyſician does his Patient; and looking up- 
on them only as ſick, and extravagant; let their 
m_ 2 — whether 2 gig, - 
_ equally for nothing; attending ſtill his Du 
: — — in the — Offices that may conduce 
to their Recovery. Men that are Proud, Froward, 
and Powerful, he values their Scorn as 1 
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their Quality, and looks upon them no other- 
wiſe, than as People in the Acceſs of a Feaver. 
it a Be worſhips him, or if he takes 10 
Notice of him, tis all one to him; and with a 
Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. Their Ho- 
nours, and their Injuries he accounts much alike; 
without Rejoycing at the one, or Grieving at the 


other. - - 

IN theſe Caſes, the Rule is to 
pardon all * Offences, where there Pardon all, 
any ſign of Repentance, or hope The there's 
of Amendment. It does not hold — 
in Injuries, as in Benefits, the Re- hoje'of And. 
quiting of the one with the other: ment. 

For it is a Shame to overcome in . 
the one, and in the other to be overcome. It 
is the Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries; 
and it is one kind of Revenge, to neglect a 
Man, as not worth it: For it makes the firſt Ag- 
greſſour too conſiderable. Our Philoſophy me- 
thinks might carry us up to the Bravery of a 
Generous Maſtiff, that can hear the Barking of 
a thouſand Curs, without taking any notice of 
them. He that receives an Injury from his Su- 
jour, it is not enough for him to bear it with 
atience and without any thought of Revenge, 
but he muſt receive it with a cheerful Counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand it 
too; for if he appear too ſenſible, he ſhall be 
ſure to have more ont. *Tis a Damn'd Humour 
n great Men, that whom they wrong they'll 
| bate. It is well anfiverd of an old Courtier ; 
that was ask d, How he kept ſo long in Favour ? 
Why, ſays he, By receiving Injuries, and crying 
your Humble Servant for them. Some Men take 
it for an Argument of Greatneſs, to have Re- 
EY PE OT venge 
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venge in their Power; but fo far is he that is 
under the Dominion of Anger, from being Great 
that he is not ſo much as Free. Not but that 
0 * is a kind of Pleaſure to ſome in the Ac 

of Revenge: But the very Word is Inbuman, 


3s impenetrable, and Revenge is only the Coy. 


feffion of an wh 6 


ant, others bitter: A Conceit _ 48 b 

a Hunch Back, or any Perſonal Defect paſſes for 
a Reproach. And why may we not as well hear 
., as ſee it? Nay, if a Man Imitates our Gate, 
| Speech, or any Natural Imperſection, it puts 

us out of all Patience, as if the Counterkeit 
were more Grievous, than the doing of the thing 
it ſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of their 
Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they make 
the thing the more taken notice of, the more 
they defite to hide it. Some bitter Jeſt (for the 
1 ſe) was broken upon you at the Table; 
be beter Company then. In the Freedom of 

Cups a ſober Man will hardly contain himſelf 
within Bounds. It ſticks with us extremely 
ſometimes, that the Porter will not let us in to 
his Great Maſter. Will any but a Mad-Man 


quarrel with a Cur for Barking, when he may 


the him with a Cruſt > What have we to 
but to keep farther off, and Laugh at Him? 
Fidus Cornelius (a tall, ſlim Fellow) fell down- 
night a crying in the Senate-Houſe, at i 
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faying, that he lookt lite an Eſtriche. He was 
1 Man that made nothing of a Laſh upon his 
Life, and Manners; but it was worſe than Death 
to him, a Reflexion upon his Perſon. 'No Man 
was ever ridiculous to others, that laught at him- 
ſelf firſt : It prevents Miſchief, and tis a Spite- 
ful 3 of thoſe that take Pleaſure 
in ſuch Abuſes. Vatinius (a Man that was made 
up for Scorn, and Hatred, Scurrilous, and Im- 
udent to the higheſt Degree, but moſt abuſively 
Witty, and with all this he was diſeasd, and 
deformd to Extremity) his way was always to 
begin to make ſport with himſelf, and fo he pre- 
vented the Mockeries of other People. There 
xe none more abuſive to others, than they that 
lye moſt open to it themſelves ; but the Humour 
goes round, and he that Laughs at Me to day, 
will have ſome Body to Laugh at Him to mor- 
row, and revenge my Quarrel. But however, 
there are ſome Liberties that will never go down | 
Z 
ot Caligula s partic ri i * 
a Man of Stomach, that would not = * 
eafily * digeſt an Affront) Caligula PIE 
told him in Publick what kind of Bedfellow his 
i ths or 2 Prites r 
his, or a Prin it, eſpecially to a 
Man of Conſular Authority, a Friend, and a 
l ng: 
0 Own Hgult , i tery. 
Tribune Chereas had a weak broken Voice, like 
an Hermophrodite ; when he came to Caligula 
for the Word, he would give him ſometimes Ve- 
us, otherwhiles Priapus; as a Slur upon him 


ek wage Vabric was ain the prin 
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cipal Inſtrument in the Conſpira 7 againſt . 
and Chæreas, to convince him of his 

at one Blow. cleft him down the G 0 
his Sword. No Man was fo forward as Caligy. 
ta to Break a Jeſt, and no Man fo unwilling to 


Bear 1 it. 


— 


C 1 A P. Wo 
Caution, againſt Anger | in the matter 1 
| Education, C onverſe, and other General 
Means o 7 preventing it, both 5 in our Selves 
* _ „ 
LL what have to fay 2 jo pi > 
/ on this Subject lies under theſe two Heads 
: carl, we do not fall into Anger ; and Se: 
that we do not Tranſgreſs in t. Ils in 
caſe of our Bodies, we have ſome Medi 
to __ us when we-are Well, and others to 
recover us when we are Sick; fo it js one thing 
not to Admit it, and another thing to Over- 
1 We ao in the faſt place 7 way 
ovocations, beginnings of Anger: 
for if we be once down, tis a hard Task to get 
Pan again: When our Faſſion has got the better 
2 Reaſon, and the ny r 9 
Gate, we . expect ue- | 
rour ſhould take Conditions from the Priſoner. 
And, in truth our Reaſon, when it i thus ma- 
ſter d, turns effectually into Paſſion. A careful 
Education is a great Matter, for our Minds are 


_ „ but * tis 2 hover Be: 
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fneſs to cure ill Habits: Beſide that, we are 
enflam d by Climate, Conſtitution, Company, and 
4 * other Accidents, that we are not 
aware of. 

THE Choice of a good Nurſe, and a Well- 
natur'd Tutour, goes a — way; for the ſiveet- 
neß both of the lood, and of the Manners will 
pa into the Child. There is nothing breeds 
Anger more than a ſoft and effeminate Educa- 
tion; and tis very ſeldom ſeen, that either the 
Mother's, or the School-maſter's Darling evet 
comes to good. But, my young Maſter, ” hid | 
he comes into the World, behaves himſelf like 
a cholerick Coxcomb; for Flattery, and a great 
Fortune nouriſh Touchinek. But it is a nice int, 
ſo to check the Seeds of Anger in a Child, as 
not to take off his Edge, and quench his Spirits, 
whereof a Principal Care muſt be taken, betwixt 
Licence and Severity, that he be neither too much 
Embolden'd nor Depreſs d. Commendation gives 
him Courage, and Confidence; but then Be 

danger is, lowing him up into Inſolence, 

Wrath: So that when to uſe the Bit, and ow 
the Spur, is the main Difficulty. - Never put him 
to a of Begging any thing baſely, or 
if he does, Jet him Eo nichout it. Enure him 
to a Familiarity, where he has any Emulation; 
And in all his erciſes, ler him underſtand," thar 
tis generous to overcome his Competitour, but 
not to hurt him. Allow him to be pleasd when 
he does well, but not Tranſported, for that will 
puff him u Lach too 21 2 Conceit of him- 
2 Give kim t he cries for, till the 

Dogged Fit is ied. ut then let him have it 
when he is quiet; to ſhew him that there is no- 
ling to be gotten by being peeviſh, Chide * 
or 


Celiut, 
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for whirl bit ant cal = 
times acquainted with that he 
mpg, Let his Diet be Cleanly, but S 
and Cloath him like the Reft of his ellows: 
For b him upon that uality a 
fal, be il the leſs proud 
And ebe the leis waſpiſh and quar. 
relſome. 
IN the next place let us have a care of 
| Temptations tha that we cannot Reſiſt, and Proro- 
cations that we cannot Bear; and eſpecially of 
Tour, and exceptious For a Croſs 
mour is Contagious : Nor is it all, that a Man 
ſhall be the beter for the Example of a qui 
Converſation z but an Angry Dilj 
_ becauſe it has nothing elſe 8 vol 
1 2 Sincere, EA 


and Te that will nei 
ther Provoke „ nor crurn it; nor give 2 
Man any occafion of exerciſing bis Dit 
Nor is it Kee ry ubm and Hu- 


man, without Integrity, and Plain Dealing: Fr 
Flattery is as Offentive © the other fide. 
pode — Ng FE Fo better th 
pliment. Czlizs, à pafh —— 
tad a Tiend of ience . chat Suppd 
with him; who had no way to avid a Quar 
rel, but b faying Amen 5 All that Celius faid. 
by tying this III; Say A againſt 
me, ane Ci and T may be T wo; and 


be was an - with kim betauſe he would not; 


but the Diſpute fell, oe nk for want 
of an Opponent. 

HE thir is naturally 
bim uſe a Moderate mg; Bie den 
Wine; 2 Ger 


Anger, le 
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e Exerciſes, Recreations, and Sports, Temper 
21 SN the Mind. Let him have a care 
alſo of long and obſtinate Diſputes, for tis ea- 
ker not to begin them, than to put an end to 
them. Severe Studies are not good for him nei- 
ther: as Law, Mathbematicks : too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him Ea- 
ger. But Poetry, Hiſtory, and thoſe lighter En- 


may ſerve him for Diverſion and Re- 
lief. He that would be quiet, muſt not venture 
arb out of hs Reach, or beyond his 


for he ſhall either - ſtapger under the Burthen, 
or diſcharge it upon the next Man he meets; 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil and Domeſtick 
Affairs. Bufineſs that is ready N 
goes off with Eaſe n * 
. Bearer hey All borh e — thn 
we defign, we ſhould firſt take a Meaſure of 
a and compare our Force with the Un- 
C 
Werk: a Repulſe inflames a generous 
e makes one. that is .Phlegmatick, 
Sad. 1 have known en int have abe lock: 
ing in a GlaG.-when a Man is in the Fit, and the 
very s 
him. Many that are troubleſome in their Drink, | 
and know their own. Infirmity, give their Ser- 
rants order before- them awa 


— for feat of Miſchief, I A ow ory 


If the were duly conſider d, we ſhould need 
vo other ee cc 
Ne are not Angry at Mad-men, and 
Fools, becauls they „„ le os: 

and why ſhould not Impradence have an equal 
Privilege in other Caſes? If a Horſe * 


of his own Deformity has curd 


ers themſelves when they are hot-headed. 


| 1 the other. So long as we are amo 


People are above our Anger, others below it 
and with our Inferiours an 


deen the Mind, will be eie 
Leſſen d or DiſpelFd; a 


much in the moſt violent 
totally ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovets the Truth 


of it, 
that he had left his to chaſtiſe himſelſ 
great Fault; Speuſippus, he, Do you beat 
that Fellow, 2 I = 7 80 chat he for- 


bore ſtriking him for the very Reaſon that would 
hve rr I an 


be in His Power, that is not his own Malte! 
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Dog Bite, ſhall a Man Kick or Bite again 
122 tis true is ona, Sree of Reaſon. by 
it is alſo an equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that 

en, let us cheriſh Humanity; and fo live, the 
no Man may be either in Fear, or in Danger 
of'us. Loſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, Calumnies 
they are bur ſhort Inconveniences, and we ſhould 
bear them with Reſolution. Beſide that, ſome 


To contend with our Superiours were a Folly, 


THERE is hardly a more al Remedy 
CTT than * Patience, and 
» Patience ſef. Confideration. Let but the firſt 
tene Wrath. Fervourabate, and that Miſt which 


—= TI I © — wm => =: tf = o£Xx  }p tt Pot Ok 


my U * Hour does 


t he meant: I am non, 
of an Angry Man : 80 


n= 7 C&S” =” > MK o— £59 + frinj <7 


ſays Plato, puniſbin 


committed 2 


Another time, his Servant having 


Angry, ſays he, and ſhall go farther than be. 
5 TO is it fit that i Servant ſhould 


2" EF ©&S Atm If 650 &7 © 


Why 


„ 


* 


it eomes ence to ſhew'ie If in 
Fre, or Countenarſte, it h 
* o. oppoſe: 


we ſhould 


>” CD bulk" my 


— 


uo TY eee fy FI cow ar aw 


prompts them to. 
— erercisd toa 


rr 
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Word now, how we may Prevent, Moderate, & 
- Maſter. this Impotent Paſſion i in others 

* Several ways © | AYR ag” 1 * — 

: - ous ſelves, unleſs we * endeavoy 

SOT to make others ſo, wherein we muf 

| saga accommodate the Remedy to the 

| Temper of the Patient. Some are to. be delt 

. 1 05 and Address: As for Example 

700 will you eratifie your Enemies to ſhew 

f..ſo much concern'd ? Iis not worth you 

* i below.youz I am as, much trouble 


at. it my eh as Ju can be; but you bad be: 
ter ſay nothin aud take. your time to be ev 
with then. in -fome People, is to he 


: 2 oppogd; in others, there muſt be a litte 
Fielding an ee td 
; are wone by Entreaties; others ar 
by meer Shame, and. Fu e > 
= Das: A dull way of Cure, 
5 — RN | fs 
ther Affections may be oper a 
ith * peiene; Dre Fer, they — 4 pads 
| but this commences, and perſects it 1 
fame Moment. It does not, like other Paſſion 
Solicit, and Miſlead us, but it runs away wid 
us by Force; and hurries us on with an irrefiſts 
dle Temerix, 5 9 Cur ag, as to al. 
thers Ruin: Not only flying in the Face d 
him that Provokes us, bu l derm de 
ing down all before it. 1 ountring 
"the fuſt Heat and Fury . d 
Mad. The beſt may yi Ce to gie 
it Time, and Reſt, and let it ſpend it ſelf: whil 
be 5e ge eien l drr baer 
but let all Inſtruments ah Germs K 
9 our of * I is not amiſs form time 


15 "os 
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to pretend to be Angry too; 8 
ect inthe Opinion of the Injury but mhz 

denn contrivance of a 88 5 ut this muſt 

be a Perſon then that has ſome Authority over 
him. This is a way to get Time, and by advi- 
fing pou ſome 2 Puniſhment, to Fs th the 

ſent: ſon be outrageous, try what 

OS ie Dune cod th I weak, tis no hard 

matter to amuſe it by ſtmnge Stories, gtateful 

News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceit, in this 

ap. — On forMen wal he Cone 

be Cur' 5 

THE Injuries that p & tardeſt 

upon us, are thoſe which * either we * Theſe 

have not deſervd, 8 

a at leaſt not in ſo tv ebe 

This ariſes from the | wo our fave, 

delyes: For every Man takes up- 
him like Prince in this Caſe; to 
Prattife all 6 1%; — Wich 
= either fot - * N 
ews is it for People to do ill things? Fr 
DE ne lon Tor _—_ or a 

— Tonk to 1 


= ith Fears, 1 — 
Wi 

TEN but a Sul Plot bent 
provided fort. 8 1 


22 CHAR 


5 CHAP. X 
| Againſt Reb denen. 
— Man to Rh himdar 


on his weak fide : and if he Loves his Peace, 
e muſt not be „and hearken to Tale. 
bearers; for the m that is over-curious to hear 


— — lies Troubles to Him. 
felf: For a Man does not feel, what he does 
not know. He that is Liſtning after private 
- and- what People ſay 4 = 
never de at Peace. How many things that 
Innoggnt. in themſelves, are made Injurious hn 
by-dſconſtruBtion > Wherefore ſome things we 
n others: to laugh at, and: other 
2 Pardon. DviPme cainor avbi the Sea 
Indignities, let us however ſliun the open 


. which be eafſly done, as 

227 8 apes of thoſe 1 4 
4 er the Awe of a greater 
— 2 i is a good Caution nat to believe any 
n 
probable things prove E time 
ie make 5 the 9 
: ate prone to e many things which we 
alc hear, and fo. we conclude, and 
„ * ice before we can judge. Ne- 


ver condemn a Friend unheard; or without let- 
ting him know his Accuſer, or his Crime. Tis 
à common thing to ſay Do not you tell that you 
had it from me: 4 +4 7 you de, I'll deny it, and 
never tell you anything again. By which means, 


Friends are ſet — To the Ears, and the 
Informer 


S r Viwua ocooam ac aa. co... F\ 2 * 5 
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Lo out of the Collar. Ad- 
. W for it is an 
lieve in Private, and tobe 
He that delivers himſelf up to 
a ConjeCture, runs a great Hazard; for 
GB Gone, raw without ſome. pro 
bable Grounds ; fa that wichour mack Onions 
1nd Simplicity, and making the beſt of every 
thing, there" is no living in Soclety with Man. 
kind. : Some things that offend us we have 
Report; others we See, or Hear: In the firlt Caſe, 
kt us not be too Ctedulous: Some Peo e frame 
Stories that may deceive us; - onl! 
tell what they Hear far, Anf are deceiv'd Themstve 
Sams make ie their Spexr 0 18 
Others do. them only to -pick a Thank : . 
i= Land eee 
the World; Others love to do Miſchief and ſtand 
doof off, to ſee what comes ont. If it be 3 
r e e but if i 
2 greater, e it 
dee ne 
tear it over and over a 
IN thoſe Caſes where we our > EE. 
klves are Witneſſes. we - ſhould + Ha i 
„take into Conſideration all the n 
Circumſtances. If a Chi/d; *twas - 
lnorazice : If a Woman, a ' Miſtake - I dove 
_— dr 4 Neceſfay : If Man be Injur 
0 quo, Judge . 
i a Prince, I Submit ; either, if 
om to Fuſtice; or if Innocent to Fortune : 
12 Brate, I make my ſelf one by Imitating it: 
If a Calami or Difeaſe, my Relief is 
Patience 5 if Providence, tis both Im ions = 4 
Vein to be Angry 4 at it: If a Good 


2 3 bo 


make the Beſt on't: If a Bad, I'll never Wonder 
at it. Nor is it only by Tales, and Stores, that 
we are inflam d, but 'Szſpitions, Countenances, 
pay, a Loot, ar a Smile is enough to blow ys 
up. In theſe Caſes let us ſuſpend our Diſplea. 
ſure, and plead the Cauſe of the Abſent. Per. 
baps be is innacent; or if not, I have time to con. 
| ſider on t, and may take my Revenge at Leiſure: 
but when it is once Executed, tis not to be Re. 
call d. A Jealous Head is apt to take that to 
himſelf which was never meant him. Let u 
therefore truſt to nothing, but what : we: fee; 
and chide our ſelves where we are over Credy 
Jous. By this Courſe we ſhall not be ſo eafi 
imposd upon; nor put to trouble our ſens 
about things not worth the while; as the Lox 
tring of a Servant upon an Errand, the Tumbling 
_ of 4 Bed; or the Spilling of a Glaſs 'of Drink 
'Tis a Madneſs to be diſorderd at theſe Fo- 
leries; We confider the thing done, and nat the 
Doer of it. It may be be did it Uuwillin) 
95 by Chance. It was a trick put 2 or 
e was forcd tot. He did-it for Reward per. 
baps, not Hatred; Nor of bis own Accord; hit 
be was egg d on tot. Nay ſome regard 
be had to the Age of the Perſon, or to Fortur; 
and we muſt conſult Humanity, and Candour 
in the Caſe. One does me a Great Miſchid, 
at Unqwares z Another does me a very /mal 
one by Deſign; Or venture none at all, but 
intended | me one. The Latter was more in Fault, 
but III be Angry with neither. We muſt di. 
Ringuiſh betwixt what a Man cannot do, and 
what he wil! not, *Tis true, be has once offet- 
ded me; but, How often has he pleas d ne ? Ie 
has offended me often, and in other oy 
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Aud Should not 1 Bear it well now as 
bg ox ? Is he my Friend? why 


Men. and not. quabble with Fools: and ſay thus 
to out ſelves, We bave ell 6 1 our Errours Z 
No Man is ſo Circumnſpe ,-1o Conſiderate, or 

o fearful of offending, he has much to an- 
ſwer for. A Guts: Priſoner cannot imme- 
diately comply with all the Sordid, and Labo- 
nous Offices of a Slave. A Footman that is 
not breath'd, cannot keep pace with his Maſter s 


Horſe. He that is over-watcl'd; may be-allow'd 


to be Drowzy rr ONE 
before we give any Ear to the M 
it be my give an love my Countty, 


kind alſo to my Country-men : If a Venera- 
tion be due to the Whole, 15 is a Piety ad to 
the Parts: And it is the Common Intereſt: 


5 for the Hands to help the Feet, or the Eyes 
the Hands: Without the Lo i and Care of ihe 
Parts, the Whole can never be'preſervd , aid 


we muſt ſpare one another, becauſe we are ben 
for Society, which cannot be maintain, with- 
out a Regard to Particulars. Let this be a Rule 
to us; never to deny a Pardon that does ho Hurt 


either to the Giver, of Receiver. - That oy 


Well enough in One, which is III in Anothe 


and therefiee we ars not to cen a 


that is Common to à Nation: for Cuſtom de- 


things which are Common to Mankind. | 


tien ]-]. 
againſt bis Well. Je be wy Ty ? *Tis no more 
I bod for. Let us ie way to Wik 


to 
reſerve: them We are all Members of one 
Body, and it is as n 


ſends it. But much more Pardonable are thoſs = 


——— Loos. wo - . 


55 | . ee. 
T7 15.2 Power over Him 


* 
w 
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"CHAP. R 


Take nothing ut from Another Man, til 
| youbeve made it your Own Caſe. 


Wink polln leo po 


Wel it our files; for | for it may be our Lot to 
xk it, even at this Feet, to whom we refuſe it. 
But we are willi enough to Do, what we are 
yery unvilling to Suffer, It is unreaſonable to 
— Publick Vices upon Particular Perſons; 
for we aro all of v9.0 „ and that which we 
blame in others we find in our ſelves, Tis not 
aPaleneGin one, ox a Leanneß in another; but 2 
Poltilence that has laid hold upon All. Tis a 
Wicked World, and we make part of it; and 
the way to be quiet, is to bear one with another. 
Such a Man, vis. cry, bas done me 8 ſhrewd turn, 
ad Incoer did him any burt. Well, but it may 
. Ihe miſchicr'd ocher People, or at leaſt 
my live to do as much to him, as that comes to. 
* N ill things of me; but if I 
en 3 Ido of many pony ahem, hs 
ö not an Injury, yment. t if he 
did over =_ was loth to loſe his 
t perhaps, but wh roy Malice in t; 
and if he had not done Me a Miſchief, he muſt 


have done Himſelfone, How many Good Offices 


ve there that look like Injuries ? Vp in ho ma- 
h have been reconciFd, and good 
a frafeſsd _— | 


BEFORE 
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BEFORE we lay any to heart, 
us ask our Les ft we have = 
Let no Man done * the fame thing to 
_— But, where ſhall we find an 


| making it hi 1 He that loves another 


wen Cale, ns Wife (only becauſc 
85 heis another's) ell woe Ter 


own to be ſo much as look'd upon. d Spee 
fierce againſt Calumny, as the tie bil AJ 
None ſtrict exacters of Modeſty in 
| x5 tho that are moſt Prodigal of beit own. We 
carry our Neighbour's Crimes in fight, and we 
throw our own over our Shoulders. The Intem- 
of a bad Son is chaſtis d by a worſe fz. 
ther; and the that we purſiſh in other 
we allow to our "ſelves. The Tyrant exclains 
Homicide ; and Sacrilep againſt Theft 
e are Angry wich te Perſons, b SOT WAR 


Faults. 
SOME ding there are that 
— cannot hun Nag es and * others will 


Ze f mi ler „ 


Correction we are to take, 2 
we do l Bleeding, and other uneahs 
things, which we are the better for. In which 
Cafes, we are not ſo much to reckon upon what 
we ſuffer, as upon what we have done. I tale 
it ill, fay ys one, and I haue done nothing, ſiſs 
EF when at the fame time we make it 


any Arne, —— — to 
5. we Tranſgreſsd? As if the Letter of the 
Law were the Sum of our Duty; and har FRO 
Humanity, Liberality, ] and Fai 
things bei our Blink 6 no, th le 
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Human Duty is of a greater Latitude; and we 


many Obligations upon us, that are not to 
be found in the Sratute- Boots. And yet we fall 


* of the ExaQneſs, even of That Legal Ir. 


nocency. We have intended one thing, and done 
another;  _ „ 2 Succeſs has 
kept us from being s very thing. 
inks ſhould make. us more foals to 
Delinquents, and to forgive not only our ſelves, 
3 & of whom we ſeem to have har- 

der Tho in raking that to be a Particular 
Eyil dir 4 to-us,:thar befals us coly by the 
common Law. of Mortality. In fine; no 2 


» fg 1 himſelf to his ** 
though to or way. is 
that we are alſo rent om yy "Pains, and Dif. 
= and to Death too, which is prov — than 
ST uirting of the Souls Houſe... But, 4 
— e Nr . 
dever way open to 
. That Pretipice, that Sea, that River, chat 
a, hrs From the bot- * A Shit | 
tom of it. t upon every 1 * 
Crooked Bow; and not only a : 
Man's Throat, or his Heart, but every nn 
Body opens a P. to it. 
TO conclude, Where m1 proper Virtue fails 
me, I will have recourſe to ples, and ſay to 
my ſelf, Am I greater qe ob or Au us, 
who both of them put up | 
have pardon d their and alt 
wot J forgive a Neglect, 2 of the 
Tongue? Nay the Patience but of a Second 
does the buſineſs; for, though the 


inſt ſhock be violent, take it in parts, and tis ſub- | 
bud, a up all in one word; The 


great 
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great Leffn of Mankind, as well in this as i 
* dne 


W 


— 
—— 


„ E 
1 


HERE Pace Affinity 
„ that many confound 
them; =_ Op „were 2 — 
Auger in the payment of a — which holds 
i os CO 1 de pilz 
fort of Men that take d 
Haman Blood, and in the vac 

a l k 2 oor 
as ſuſpected for oy L- 1g Phalarie, 
A Procruſtus, and that burnt Men 
I ee oe y call Ag. 
ns Bratdl, e Anger does y preſup 


1 Eiury, either, Done, or OCunceiu d, a 
Frar d; but the other takes Pleaſure i in Tormen- 


ing, without ſo much as pretending Provo 
cat ion tot, and Rille meerly for . = 
— * of this Kabel 


a den 


cat .and A | 

they will SR 
ſetves with the moſt horrid Speſlacles; as Racks, 
Gaols, Gibbets, ſeveral ſorts of Chains, -and Pa 
niſbments 3 Dilaceratiom of Members, E _ 


rings, and iI Beafts ,, with * — 
I 
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t — 1 = RO 

it is More 1015, means 
by which it works. | It is a Beſtzal Madneſs to 
5 — — beſide, that tis Mamaniſb to 
e Beaſt will ſcorn to 
25 th his Mercy. It is 
2 Vice for Iotves, 2 and no leſs Al. 
n — 1 
1 1 
in, In the Rywer; N 4 7k 

Combats of Men with Wild Beafts; 5 
and in the Larter the Men fought One with ano- 
anther. I went 12885 8 

dy to the Meridian Spettackes, 2 

ing A Cnrnbat of FT; Diver ſton, to  ſeaeets 
en the bumours of thoſe 2 enter tand 
nith Blood in the M : But, it pro d other+ 
wiſe ; for compard wit this 
farmer was a Mercy. The whole butch, wat 
al Murtber a . Marther , the Combatants 
fought naked; mn Blow wer « Wound, They 
& not — ry, but for Death; and 
be that Kills one age 2 ps be RilPd by 9 — 
-y they are forced upon Wounds, which 
take, and give upon their bare Breofts. 
Burn that Rogue, they cry ; What ? Is he afraid 
hits dies Tonk. 75 Jour foe opp Mrs 
— to Ss my ers, 
ad conſider ut: Wiv twasr bur this may come 
lobe your tn Caſe ? Wicked Examples ſeldom 
ail of coming Home at laſt to the Authours To 
feltroy _ CO may be Dungerous bur to 
Murther whole Nations, is only a more Glorious 
Fs. Private . and Rigour are 


to be 
a when | 82 


Aut buriz d, by an AR of State; and to be pub. 
lickly Cmmanded, though particularly forbid. 
den, becomes a Point of Dagizuy: and! Honour, 
* What a ſhame is it for Men to: Enterwodty: one 
another, when yet the fierceſt even of ae 
at Peace with thoſe of their own kind? This Bru. 
tal Fury puts Philoſophy ir ſelf to a ſtand. The 
the Glutton, the Covetous; may be 
reducd. Nay, and the Miſchief of it is, thatns 
Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper Bounds. 
Luxury funs into Avarice, and when the 'Rere. 
rende of Virtue is extinguiſh'd; Men will ſtick at 
nothing that carries profit along with it. Man 
Blood is ſhed in Wantonneſs; his Death is a _ 
Qacle for Entertainment, and his Groans are Mu. 
fick. When Alexander deliver d up Ly/imachus 
to a Lyon, how glad would he have been to hae 
had Nails, and Teeth to have. devourd bim 
himſelf; It would have too much derogated, 
be thought, from the _ .of .his Wrath, to 
„ 
friend. Private Cr tis true, cannot 
much Miſchief, but in Princes, they are a Wat 


_ C. CAS AR would commonly, 
Se for Exerciſe, and" Pleaſure, pit 
Qraeltier. Senators, and Roman mghts t0 
the Torture, And Whip ſeveral of them, like 

Slaves, or put them to Death with the molt ac. 

eurate Torments, meerly for the Satisfaction of 


want of them, with Rags of their own Cloaths, 


ſo impatient of Delay: that he would 
riſe from. Supper to have Men kilFd by 
Light, as if his Life and Death had 


upon their diſpatch before the next morning. To 
ſay nothing how many Fathers were 


put to Death 
by him in the ame night with their Sont, ( which 
was a kind of Mercy, in the prevention of their 
ourning. ) - And was not Sy/la's: Cruelty pro- 
digious too, which: was only ſtopt for want of 
Enemies ?- He cauſed 7000 Citizens of Rome to 
be flaughter'd at once; and ſome of the Sena- 
tors being ſtartled at their Cries that were heard 
in the Senate-bouſe : Let ws mind. our: buſineſs, 
ſays Sylla, This is nothing but a few Matineers 
that I have Order d to be ſent out of the Way. 
| 4 Glorious Spectacle] ſays Hannibal, when he 
ſaw the Trenches flowing with Human Blood; 
and if the Rivers had run Blood roo he would 
"AMONG the Emous, anddecftble Speech 
table Speeches 
that are committed to — I know none 
worſe than that Impudent, and 1 
rannical Maxin; * Let them Hate 1 Le al, 
we ſo they Fear me : not conſider- Fears All, © 
ing that thoſe that are kept in Ob- . 
— ** are bus Malicious and Merce- 
nary, wait for an opportuni 3 
their Maſter. Befide that 9 — is Terrible 
to others, is. likewiſe afraid of Himſelf, What 
more ordinary, than for. a Tyrant to be de- 
troy by his Own Guards? Which is no more. 
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Conſuſion. Men dare not ſo much as truſt them- 
Glyes with their Friends, or with their Pleaſures. 
There is not any Entertainment fo Innocent, but 

ir affords pretence of Crime, and Danger. Peo- 
ple are hetray'd at their Tables, and in their Cp, 
and drawn the very Theatre to the Priſon. 
How horrid a Madneſs is it to be ſtill Rag, 
and Killing; to have the ratling of Chains always 

in our Ears ; Bloody Spefacles before our Eyes; 
and to carry Terrour, and Diſmay, where ever we 
60 If we had Lions, and Serpents to rule over 
I, ä > manner of Their Govern-« 
nent; ſaving that agree better among them= 
elyes: It paſſes for a Mark of — burn 
Cities, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor is 

it for the honour of a Prince, to appoint this or 
that fingle mam to be kilfd, unleſs they have 
whole Troops, or (ſometimes) Legions to work 
upon. But, it is not the Spoils of War, and 
Blody Trophies, that make a Prince Glorious; 
hut, the Devine Power of ing Unity, and 
Proce, Raine without Diftinfion is more pro- 
erly the buſineſs of a General Deluge, ot a Con« 
gration. terce, and Inexora- 


N 
J er j aprene irate - 
| 2 of Mind is . Meek and Hum- 
e, but Oel is 4 Note, and an Efe of 
er; and brings down a Governour to the 
: Levelof a Competttor, NOTRE ANY NY 
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* nN 10 223140 5 10 19811 Die 
* n 
by is: confeſs, e e han 
TJ che An 2 
— ' thoſe that think. as: 
for himfelf, as by 2 e Mans 
ceable:Cr earure, and Dise Len 
- of Mankind :*For it is vial 
RE Fe Web a 
ter any upon tchẽ e be 
EET 2 5 
8 it om is A. Mei 
or / a Hire: 
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#CLEMENCY wafennrs 


ble Diſpoſition of the Mind, in the * Clemency de- 
boa; — Taten N. Fin d. 


23 4 * 
e Te thr Penaly- — oe Pardon 
ir lie Taal 1 Remi of a deſer#d * Puniſhmeir, 
We muſt be Careful not to confound Clemency 
with Pity; for 5 Worſhips God, a 


Ee 
en 
Prot ng the One, and 2 he 
25 oceeds from a Narroudefe f Mind thir 
rather the Fortune, than the Cauſe, It 


is 2 kind of Moral Sickneſs, contracted from 
other Peoples Misfortunes: Such another Weak- 


or bs th Soo for Com or 
e 
ſelves. III give a oF Mr | = 5 


to a Stranger, or a Piece of 
to him zit: I. will dry uy 
of my Friend); 


L will not 112 
eat him v ae a 


Man. oughtt / la — 4 402 ala: 
bt DEED by. 2 Vas 


| b PATE: Or 
'% ey a If 705 10 #4 
— A TA -: 
e SI 1 
only among cle 5e i Honoarivith = 
=> 1 Teen ane 2 | Rey 


thy * be geo Views i af e > 
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for many Delinquents © 
B . to heusd, « 
au Bayes, xk ta hae ch 


; W ; 


0 5 4 2 


246 hong Danes. 
<p Life, 1 


es not 
ority, frets. 
| do work 
EE = os 
ce of u the 
ies Fringe ves dings 
do not fly from lum as from 
d "out” of his Den; 
woll e 
| 'Confpitacies, and 
7 2 ALES berwixt Hin aud 
They Guard Him while he ſleeps, and Det 
Him | 1d. againft his Enemies. — 
8 1 15 and Loyd and this Hetoieal 7el 
E lies lor the Sa of tber 
ö Prince, but ir is as wel the Intereſt of the Peo⸗ 
* e e and 
| his Sentence ſtands god, Right 
one; b I bebe ingry, no Body dares M- 
5 HO hall cal 
Tow for Hin chat = 
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lnexotable-to- Sinners, and deſtroy all without 
Mercy, A Nan Cult be file But, as the 
Faults of Great Men are not. preſently puniſh'd 
with Thunder from above, let them have a lite 
regard to their Inſeriours here upon Earth. He 


that has 1 in bis Toner, and does not 
eb Which 1 is the more 


* betwixt a 

5 eee Tis fir Low, As 
Spirits to Brawl, Storm 75 Tranſf pon Dh 
1 * — tis 3 the Ma 


ag. wh WS 
— him; 5 1 
But S e eu digit 


m ric a 1 Ff! "Ke chat aſe 
Ah tool 5 


Teo, if the det 
them; 55 Tie = 5 
us Com ta himſelt, I iX 
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8 ry Pate 1 
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— x e * 
in the 84004 ; 
e, and ten- 


| 80 11 
ee of rhe Cheapeſt 
fi | "io Compoſſion, Humanity 
ir elf ie.” F have been almayy Slow 
to Severity, and P 
— 


10 E — 2 | 


2 8 - 
1 7 


7 2 5 
5 


vil agree 


"NE A an war ever 
/e Hue 0 amber, as J de my Set] 
le. Under fuch . 


ave 1M 

Fer bo C 1755 * 
Priags-the'Subjef? bi nothing to wiſh 
Jond'wbis. be exjoys\ their Fears, are weted, 
and ri \Praye s. beard, and there is 3 | 
cap aw their Felicity Greater, unle eſs to make 
Ly "0 


Blood+ Aut where oo» 
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J; and the Liberty Deny 
5 TRA: chart: i 2 


| oftheir Prince and bya Thouſand 
to deem that. one Life, 
ele 10 upon — © Millions de 
ey Does not the whole Body the Mind, 
though only the One isexposd to the Eye, and 
the Other not; but, Thin, and Inviſible, the ve- 
ry Seat of it Uicertain? Yet the Hands, 
ect, and Eyes obſerve! the Motions of it: We 
Lye down; Run about, and Ramble, as: that 
Commands us. If we be C we Fiſh the 
Seas; and Ranſack the Erth for Treaſare; if 
Ambitic we burn our own Fleſh with Sccve- 
la; we caſt our elves into the Gulph with Cur- 
ri : A would that vaſt Multitude; * 
Er 


int aud. 8 one Reaſon, de- 
not 
PLES 


renptnh., If it wer 
nh. e Raf ds their Lives for their Prince, * 


it is dr their Om Security, that the 


that ties the Republick' together ; the 
Vie Spirit of ſo many Thouſands, which would 
be nothing elſe but a | and a Prey, with- 


out a Governour: When this Union comes once 
to be Diffolyd, all falls to pieces; for Empire, 
and Obedience muſt Stand, and Fall together. 
| Ha Pri nen, 


Body and the Head ; the one: fr 


: © KB OM & TV OT OI Os 


Mater the faireft 
their Duties. 


miglt hurt 


ment int. He that 


Foot of 
Preſtryer: He Lives the Laſting Monument of 
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the other for Counſel ; for What ſignifies: the 
Force of the Body, without the Direction of the 
Underſtanding? hile the Prince watches his 
People ; his Labour keeps them at Eaſe, 
and his Bi {5 keeps them at Quiet. - "The Na- 
tural Intent of Monarchy a even from 

very. Diſcipline of Bees: Mbey to tien 
Lodgings, het ſt Place; and 
to ſee that the reſt perform 
Vhen their King is Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Diflolves: More than One, they will not 
Admit and then they contend who have 
the r Bens all Creatutes he Fierceſt, 


his Office is 


0 b 1. B it not a — 
Example of Moderation in/aheſe 


| ; that Men ſhould be yet I * 
It were well if they: loft their too in 
their Revenge, as welt as the Other, that they 
t Once, and do no Miſchief by 
their Proxies It would tire them out, if either "bp 
they were to execute All with their um 
or to wound Others, n * 


Lives. 3 


Generouſly in che Power, which e Ee 
God. hs given him; of Life and eee 
Death; -. eſpecially toward thoſe | 
that. have been at any time his Equals; for the 
One has his Revenge; and the other his Puniſh- 

indebted for his Life, 
has loſt it; but he that Receives his Life at the 
his Enemy, Lives to the Honour of his 


tis 
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tend, for they are Beneath him: He may ſpare 
un omef Good Will, and others, as he would 
do ſome little Creatures that a Man cannot touch 
_ -without fouling his Fingers : But for'thoſe that 
are to be Dm OM 3 * — Pu- 
niſhment, he may uſe Mercy as Occaſion; 
and a'Generous Mind can: never want Induce. 
? Motives to it; And whether it be Age, 
of Ser, Hb, or Lom, Nothing e 2 


miſs. 
i ee TO paſs now to the Vindication 


A „ Es of - of Others, chere nut be had a K. 


| * c 


1 either to the Amendment of 
ä che Ferſon Puniſſr d, or the making 
"Others better for fear of Puniſhment; or the tz- 
king the Offender out of the way, for the Secu- 
— "of Oo An Amendment may be Pro- 
5 ihe — 2 Sie ie | 
\ t to z It i 
a kind ieee wee be ener 
_ Pimiſantent, The Corruptions of a City ate 
_ _Curdibya Few and Sparing -Severities ; for — 
Multitude of a' Cuſtom of of- 
ending, and ny Auitiorizes's Crime, and 
thete is more 5 be done upon a Dißalue 
Age, by Patience' than by Rel our; Provided that 
it paſs not fbr an — Wt. Manners; 
but only as an Unwillingneſs to'proceed'to Ex. 
trenitiei. Under a Merciful Pride A Man will 
. beaſhamed to offend, becauſe a-Paniſhment that 
is inflicted by a Gentle ſeems to fall 
"heavier, and with more Reproach't and it is Re- 
markable alſo, that Thoſe Sins ars oſten Com- 
. mitted, which are very often Puniftf d. _ 
ta, in five. years Condemn'd more People to the 
Sack, chan ever werebeſore him; _ my 


.) 
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chen aft 
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Pearricides before th Lato earn? them 


fewer 


er. ede wet ee b wiſel 


, done. Purricides 1 
them, and the Puniſhment inftru- 
ark Where there are ew 


certain Contumacy, 
makes him Oppole Difficulties: We are 


to Follow than to Drive; —— — he: 5 


rides beſt with an Eaſie Bit. People « Obey wil- 
ingly, where they are Commanded kin ©:When 
Burrhas the Pretett:was to Sentence Two Ma- 
33 he —— to Nero to 
gn 32 Ir uftaney; came: tot 
at! 9 this I. would:Þ-could 

| rite. -\A- Speech that deſery'd the whole 
Wor for an Au y,but all Princes eſpecially 
and:that the; Hearts: 'al:the Subjects would con- 
torn tothe likens: of their Maſters. As the 


Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a. Ning, 
anda; Tyrdnt, but 2 Divenſitiy of Will, under 
. 
er upon 
Diſtinftion rather in Fact, than in Name. A 
Grcibus Prince is Amd as well as a Tyrant; 
but tis far the Deſence of his People, and not for 
the Ruin of them. No King can ever have Faith- 
ful Servants, that accuſtoms them to Tartures 


and. Erecmions: The very Guilty themſelves do 
3 ſo Amious a Liſe as the Perſecutors; 


for, thy are not ouly afraid * bah 


N * vine, 


Head is Well, or 1, 0 is the Mind Dull, or 
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4 1 Au, Whit 7 272 
Tmilius Paillus, Fabius Ihe | 0 45 

other Fattiffes of great Blood,” . 
ee bear #." a 
r wa ©" Difce e | 
We! eee length 4 mihmienr” in 
rde, iner de ift 1 bezall) 
g Well; Cinha, ſay Be, ths Life that T gave to 


once, 27 in Enerny, wn now reptat- it o 
„ Traytot, znd to a "und Ybus ſhalt be 
ft Reproach PHI give you. BY the time to 


come, , there hall be m0 other Contention been 


| ; Phat N 

ever affedti | Fat ul to him: He mad 

1 [fra his Ste , and 5 Laft 
1 [LCM ever was fem d againſt him. : 
1 "THIS Mod deration of Anguſtus, 

; me the Fre icy of his Mature „ 

4 in Kis Youth: be was 

e e a — and Ae 

g 

it the B 
* 3 0 be in Fi hott 
[3 : the Peruſian 42 7 

a o Ter 0 the 2 
at 357 25 His frequent Prhfcrip ql and other 
1 Series is Temperence 815 dem d to be 
„ine mer dan a e 1 he bad 
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uy —_ 85 N wer 
«ll 550 thei. K. *r to his Gemency. 
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ger . Aer, 
6 ed an Math, thy 


hat 15 5, 


Ordinary; 
Priſon ; * by the E Mel ation © 
Baniſh'd Rome, and co 80 of 2 
his Father ſhould | ams: 


lone, what he elf. 
8 do; ; what 88 05 


den where Puniſhment is Neceſſary and 
Bb 3 alle 


= hoy 4 CA, &c. 


es te ie a 
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. It is a truly 


al Virtue, 
for a Prince to deliver bis People from Other 
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Certain General. DireGlions for the Govern- 
ment of the Voice; as in Speaking Soft, 
or Loud; Quick, Or Slow ; The _ 
ic the Index of the Mind. 


YF ou fay well, that in Speakin the 
very C—_ - the "_ 32 ſay 
nothing of the Actions, Countenances, 
3 and other tar — that Accom- 
pany it) i is a Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe 
Man. There are, that ibe Certain Modes of 
Rifing and Falling : ay, if you will be govern- 
ed by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak a Word, move 
1 op, {aL A Sit. but. B. a Rule: And. theſe 
perhaps are not underſtand me 
Jet, as 1 betwixt entring 
* 2 or Soft; for the ＋ 2 
o Naturally Riſe Degrees; in a 

putes, or VIE, whether Pallick or Pri- 

4 


3 * ü mapping l ; ol »@:luilden, 
35 5 gn The other d 
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wa, as Wed Wy fol Yoda 


an 1d. 

0 „r ws 
B. Talian was 
us Liſe and Learning; 
„ His Speech was 

Quick; which he 
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to;be, not,only, Linblei to many Fr. 
our, To à pulp — — 15 Nr. 
* e 1 i, 


ngue, ſnould FEEL his Wir 
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: Stiles, Compolitides, and the Choice 
Sn Words. That's the beſt TOP 


aud Speaking, which x 1 ee and 7 
| a Advice concerning Reading. e 
3 ou cannot * 888 EN 1 
A verſal Rule, either for the Stile, O for the 
Manner of Speaking, or Writing ; 5 n 
7 vary according to U age, and 80 that 
we muſt content our 11855 with Generals., Men 
Write, and «pray ang acting to. 2 


8 ond. 3 to the 2 4 _ whers-the 
— ts is Familiar, let the Stile be ſo too, Aut 
© great Thoughts muſt have ſuitable. 
- and. there ought to be a- Kin of I n the 
ks 10 aut Kin the Other. Itis e 
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to Compoſe a 1 ble, and tickle the Fan- 
cy ; but᷑ he tha t Treas 0) vecichty Matters muſt 
do it in Grave; and Sober Terms. There are 
ſome that have not ſo Sen of See Ws an 
Orator, or of that Sententious . 3 
yet the: Worthiteſs'of the Senſe 
for the Lowneſs of the Stile. Our Fore-fathers 
were not at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers: But their Compoſitions were Strong, 
ual, and Manly. We have now-a-days here 
and there a Pein; but the Work is Uneven, 
where only This, or That Particular is Remarka- 
175 Me never admire This, or That fingle 
| 1 — the whole Wood is all of a Height. 
1 Title-P Page may commend a Book 
12 bit not fe. An Eminent Authour 


is to be taken down Whole, and not ne and | 
there a Bit. Tis a 


the Members of it apart: 
Les, or Arm, Rm but 

t of all- together. 
15 the — — 


king, and Writtm 
to do it Cloſe, and ef of Speak - 


ommodate to 
the Intention; and I would yet have ſomewhat 
more to be 


ſignißed, than is Deliver : It bei 

alſo a Mark of Strength, and Solidity of Take 
merit. The Popes of Words, in ſome CA. 
ſes, is wonderful; ally when we are well 
ral inthe Knonicdge of Things, and of Duties; 
and t is a Singular Grace in the Gentleneſs' of 
N © when they run Smooth, and without 
Perturbation. Some ate Raisd, and Startled at 
Words, as a Horſe is at a Drum; and indue the 


very Paſſion of the Speaker. Oi are mov'd 


with the Beauty of Things; and w hear 
any thing key urgd againſt 8 7 For- 


- 


2 71869 
na way 46 eredy with for fre Octalfo al 
that Bo 


Pur ne 4 Th ſand bem, carries 
gun Kg 


M. 1 5 an a Matte udi. 
cory Ve 0 
Foundation and the 8 Virtue Within cho 
Rlyes;: So that it is ape ban | the Confide- 
ration of it, where all Men are before. 
hand upon the Main. Who is fo , QS not 


to betouz'd at ſach a Speech as this? The Poor 
Man wants many thing, Fa the Covetors Man 


aa a forbear being S 
Wi 1 

dien Vice? As . bs 95 5 
Hyper an! 7 ou 


leave hn BE 
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let our Diſcourſes | .* Lo however, 


Prod or is 


| Hut that Eloquence is Mif- 
chievous, that vers a. Man from Things 3 
Words; and little better than a. Proſtitution 

_ e N a ; the : Pop 1 Words, 
or the Jumbling o es, to th ng. IR 
of a Wiſe Man? Ty/ly's.Compaſitian indeed 
equal, his Numbers are Harmonions , Free, 2 r 
Gentle ; and pee 28 Cate,” not to mal 
EE. Fabian is 2. great 
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Privacy; and Leifiire.. But however, tis 00 
in Writing, as ãn otlier Caſts, to leave 1 
Bit forthe iſt. A Philgſonlier has wenne 
do, than to ſpeak er e and; in Wdrds:thar- 
expreſs his NM And. tus may be dbne 
oſſing of t e Hands Stamping or 2 


without T 
Violent n of — —— the 


Vanity of che Theatre, on the one Hand; tor an 
* id Heavineſs on the other. 1 would have 


asplain and fingle, as his Life; fbr he 
is then as good as his Word, when bother Hear. 
ing him, and Seeing him, we fin him to be the 
fue Perſon. n 
without more Pains than the let kim 
uſe his Faculty: Provid che value hin . 
Elf upon the Matter, more tan hpoh the Wards; 
and apply himſelf rather to the Underſtanding, 
tian to the Fancy; 'forrhis:is a Buſineſs af Vir- 
tue, not a Tryal 'of Wit. Wb is there tit 
would not rather have a; than a\Rhetori- 
cal Phyſirian? But,; for a Man 
purely u the Score of his Rhetori ; 
as ſoon Hair: 


a Pilot for a 
_Inthe Matter of Reading; 1 ould fix un 
ſeme Farticular Authou 


Man that fj e lie! ig eres , 
| e BY | 
Hoſts, but ſew Friends. Whictisithe very Con- 
dixion of him, that skips fm ene Book 0 ãno- 
ther: The Variety 2 but diſtract his Head, 
for want of Digeſting, it turns to Corrup- 
tion, inſtead of —— Tis a good 92 

ment of a Well-Compoſed Mind, when a 
loves Home, and to keep Company with Him- 
ſelf: Whereas a Rambling Head, is a Certain 
Sign of a Bickly Humour, Many Books, and 
many 


He tlat is 
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equaintances, britig 
ny anda Liking BE. 2: 
y:the better Hor Meat, that will not Ray 
with it N is there any Inore Hurchull in 
thei Caſe of Diſeiſes, or the fie 

Notre) tn 


many; 


Writi 


= 
e.tolbe auen up ** . S0 long 
the 


ar lies whole upan 


As paſſes 

2s they lye ; al? 
— — upon Mediration, they —_— 
and Vir 
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may 
Qne Man prizes himſctf upon being 
. 
Words; 
3 lin to Others both Ridicwlons and Ted: 
ann. Others there are, that like the Errour well 
enough, up to't. But, taks 
this for a Rule; Whereſocever the Speech is C- 
mite, ſo u the Mind. bags ave ealy 
N ; ads Antiquated, + 
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much. Some are fer a Rowgh, Broken Stile, 
as if it were a thing Una epic the Ear; 


others are too Nice u 1 r of Number. 
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All men to be Sacrilegious, and yet, at the ſame 
time maintains, That there is no ſuch thing ag 
Sacrilege. He that takes to bimſelf (lays he) 
what belongs to God, Commits Sacrilege; but 
all things belong to God, therefore be that ax. 
plies any thing to bis own Uſe, 3s Sacrilegious, 
On the other fide, the very Rif ing of a Temp!e 
he makes to be No Sacrilege : For tis ( fays he) 
but the taking of ſomething out of One place, that 
- belongs to God, and removing of it to Another 
that belongs to bim too. The Fallacy lies in This, 
that tho' all things Belong to him, all things are 
not yet Dedicated to him. There is no greater 
Enemy of Truth, than overmuch Subtility of 
Speculation. Protagoras will have every thi 
Diſputable, and as much to be faid for the One 
fide, as for the Other. Nay, he makes it ano. 
ther Queſtion, Whether every thing be Diſpu- 
table, or no? There are Others that make it a 
Science, to prove, That Man knows Nothing: 
But, the Former is the more Tolerable Errour; 
for the Other takes away the very Hope of Know- 
ledge; and it is better to know that which is Su- 
2} pens that nothing atall. And yet it isa 
ind of Intemperance to defire to. Know more 
than enough; tor it makes Men Troubleſome, 


| Talkative, Impertinent, Conceited, &c, There 


rather of his 


” 2 n e 1 
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Wit, than of his Mind: By which Means Philo- 
ſophy i is now turn'd to Philolggy. Put a Gram- 


marian to à Virgil; never heeds the Philgſo- 


by, but the Vere : Every Man takes Notes for 
2 own Study. In the fame Meadow the Coto 
finds Graſs, * Dog ſtarts a Hare, and the Stork 
ſhaps' a Lizzard. Tully's de Republi ca finds 
Work both for the Philgſopher, the Philologer, 
and the Grammarian. The Philoſopher wonders 
how it was Poſſible to Speak ſo much againſt 
Zuftice. The Philolager makes this Obſervation, 
Thar Rome had 1wo Kings: the One without a 
Father, and the other without a Mother; for tis 
a Queſtion, who was Serviu bis Mother, and 
of Ancis bis Father, there is not ſo 2 as 
any Mention. The Grammarian takes Notice, 
tar Reapſe is uſed for Reipſa; and Sepſe for 
Seipſe : ind ſo every Man makes his Notes for 
his own Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries apart, let us 
learn to do Good to Mankind, and to put our 
Knowledge into Action. Our Danger is the being 
Miſtaken in Things, not in Words; and in the 
Confounding of Good and Evil. 80 that our 
_ bo is but one — 4 5 Errour, and we 

* pon to Morrow. There 
1. Wor of things Sho Study'd, and Learn- 
ed, and therefore we ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary, to make way for Greater 
Matters. The Buſinck of the Schools is rather 
a Play, than a Study, and only to be done when 
we can.do nothing = There ate many People 
that frequent them oy to Hear, and not to 
Learn; and too, not to reform 
their en wag go E ale up Words ig wp 
they Vent. with as litt 


great 
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| great deal of Time, and other Men's Ears a great 
deal of Trouble, to purchaſe the Character of a 
Learned Man; Wherefore I ſhall een content my 
ſelf with the Courſer Title of an Honeſt Man. The 
worſt of it is, that there is a Vain, and Idle Plea. 
ſure int, which tempts us to ſquander away ma. 
ny a precious Hour to very little ſe. We 
ſpend our ſelves upon Subtilties, which may per. 
chance make us to be thought Learned, but not 
Good. Wiſdom delights in {s and Sim. 
plicity ; in the Forming of our Lives, rather than 
in the Nicetiesof the Schools, which, at beſt, do 
but bring us Pleaſure without Pr in 
ſhort, the things which the Ph:/oſophers impoſe 
upon us with ſo much Pride, and Vanity, are 
little more than the ſame Leſſons over again, 
wich they learn d at School. But ſome Authours 
have their 44 up, oy hor 9 aghe 
mean enough; pute, rangle, but 
they do not Edifie, any farther , than as they 
keep us from Ill doing, or perhaps ſtop us in our 
ſpeed to. Wickedneſs. And there ought to be 2 

Difference betwixt the 1 45 of the Schools, 
and of the Theatre; the being mov'd with 
every Popular Conceit, which does not at all 

cConſiſt with the Dignity of the Other. Where- 

as there are ſome * that ſtir up ſome ge- 
nerous Reſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire 2 
Man with a new Soul. They diſplay the Bleſ- 
ſings of a Happy Life, and poſſeſs me at the ſame 
time with Admiration, with Hope. They 
give me a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiqui- 
ty, anda Claim to them, as to a Common Inhe- 
ritance; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, 
and it muſt be my Duty to Improve the Stock, 
and tranſinit it to Foſterity. And yet I do not 


oe 
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ove to hear a Man Cite Z eno, Cleantbes, Epi- 
cur, Without ſomething of his Own too. What 
do I care for the bare Hearing of That which I 
may * ? = but * Wor = Mouth — 

t Impreſhon, eſpecially when they are the 
Sellers own Words: But he that only recites 
Another Man's Words, is no more to me than a 
_ . Beſide that, there's an end of Inventi- 
we reſt _ what's Invented already, and 

bed only Follows Another, is ſo far from find- 
ing out any thing New, that he does not ſo 
much as look fort. I do not all this 
while to be the Maſter of Truth, but I am yet a 
moſt Obſtinate Inquiſitor after it. I am no Man's 
Slave; but as I aſcribe much to Great Men, 
challenge ſomething to my ſelf. Our . 

thers have left us, not only their Invention, but 
Matter alſo for = Hanley, and perhaps 
they — have — out more things that are 
* had not bent their Thoughts | 

two — upon Superfluities. : 
[snot this a fine time ns us to be filing, and 
fooling about Words > How many Uſeful, and 
Thingsare there, that we are Firſt to 
Learn, and Secondly, to Imprint in our Minds? 
For *tis not enough to Remember, and to Under. 
ſtand unleſs we Do what we Know. 
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Buſineſs, and want of News, are no Ex. 
cuſe among Friends, for not Writing, 
Wiſe Men are the better for one ano- 


y Precept. 


Jou Laſt Letter was very ſhort ; and 


1 the whole Letter it ſelf was little more 
than an Excuſe for the Shortneſs of it. One 
while you are ſo full of By/ineſs, that you can- 
not write at all ; and another while, you have 
ſo little News, that you do not know what to 
Write. Now, affure your ſelf, that whoſoerer 
has a Mind to Write, may find Leiſure fort: 
And for your other Pretence, it looks as if we 
dur ſelyes were the leaſt part of our own Bu- 
| 2 , L, that there on nodes Wars, 
mours, Factions, Deſigns, Diſappointments, 
Competitors, or Law-Suits ; No Prodigals, Ulſu- 
rers, or Fornicators in Nature, there would be 
a large Field yet left for the Offices of Friend- 

- ſhip, and for the Exerciſe of Philoſophy and Vir- 
tue. Let us rather conſider, what we our ſelves 
ought to do, than hearken after the Du of 

a 2 People. What ſignifies the Story of our 

| Neighbour's Errours, to the reforming of our 
Own ? Is it not a more Glorious, and Profitable 
Imployment, to write the Hiſtory of Providence, 
than to Record the Uſurpation of Ambitious 
Princes; and rather to Celebrate the Bounties of 


the Almighty, than the Robberies of Alexander * 


Not 


ſineſs. Put the Caſe that the whole World were 


* © ik od * —_ a wood 
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Nor is Bufineſs any Excuſe, for the Neglect, ei- 
ther of our Studies, or of our Friends. irlt, 
we continue our own Buſineſs, and then we en- 
creaſe it: And inſtead of Lending, we do whol- 
ly Give our ſelves ww and hunt for Colou- 
rable Pretences of Miſpending our Time. But, 
I fay, that where ever we are, or with whom- 
ſoever, or howſoever imploy'd, we have our 
Thoughts at Liberty. . | <3 
Lou have here drawn a long Letter from me; 
and if you find it Tedious, you may thank your 
ſelf, for calling upon me to be as good as my 
Word. Not but that I write by Inclination too. 
For if we love the Pictures of our Friends, by 
what Hand ſoever they be drawn, How much 


more then ſhall we joy in a Friend's Letters, which 


are undoubtedly the moſt Lively Pictures of one 
another? It is a Shame, you'll ſay, to ſtand in 
need of any Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend; 
and yet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Rela- 
tion, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly excite 
the Memory; and it renders every thing as Freſh 
to us, as if we were ſtill join d in our Embra- 
ces, and drinking up one another's Tears. It is 
by the Benefit of Letters, that Abſent Friends 
are in a manner brought together; beſide that, 
32 Di ſcourſes are much more Profita- 
e than Publick, and Premeditated Declamations. 
For they Infinuate themſelves into the Affections 
with more Freedom, and Effect, though with 
leſs Pomp, and Pretence. You do expect, per- 
haps, that I ſhould tell you, how gentle and 
ſhort a Winter we have had; how Cold and Un- 
ſeaſonable a Spring, or ſome other Fooleries, to 
as little Purpoſe. But, What are you and I rhe 


better for ſuch Diſcourſes? We ſhould rather be 
b- —_ laying 


made the Chi 


Powers of 
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laying the Foundations of a Good Mind; and 
learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of ination. 
There came in ſome Friends to me Yeſterday, that 


himney ſmoak a little more than 
Ordinary; but not at a rate, to make the 55 
bourhood cry out Fire. We had Variety of Dif: 
courſe; and from one thing to another, 
we came at laſt to read ſomething of Quintis 
Sextius : (a Great Man, upon my Credit, de- 
my it that will) Good God! The Force and Vi- 
gour of that Man's Writings! And how much 
are they above the Common Level of other Phi- 
loſophers! I cannot read them, methinks, with- 
out enginy of Fortune, and Defying all the 
tion, and Violence. The more 
1 Confider him, the more I Admire him; for I 
find in him, (as in the World it ſelf) eve 
Day to be a New Spefacle, and to afford Freh 
Matter ſtill for more Veneration. And yet the 
Wiſdom of our Fore-Fathers has left Work enough 
for their Poſterity ; even if there were no more 
in it than the Application of what they have 
tranſmitted to us of their own Invention. As, 
* that they had left us Remedies for ſuch 


hot need to look for any other Medicines; there 
mg ioay ern 
ing of them in oper Caſe, Proportion, 
and Seaſon. I wal, irony Ih Memo- 


rials of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet a 


_ Conſul, or a Pretor upon the Road, FIl alight 
from my Horſe, uncover my Head, and give him 


the Way; and ſhall L have no Veneration-now for 


the Names of the Governours of Mankind > No 


ſuch Diſeaſes ; ſo Certain, that we ſhould 


Man is 6 Wiſe as o know all thingy or if 


— > SLS 
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he did, one Wiſe Man may yet be helpful to 
mother, in finding out a nearer way to the fini- 
ſhing of ti his Work: For, let a Man make never 
ſo much Haſte, it is ſome ſort of Affiſtanoe, 
the bare Encourag| of him to continue his 
Courſe ; beſide the orts, and Benefits of 
Communication, in Loving, and being Belov'd, 
and in the mutual Approbation of each O- 


ther. 5 
The laſt Point, you know, t hy e aa and Thad ; 
in Debate, was, Whether or no 
perfelled by Precept. There are ſome, that - ; 
count only that part of Philoſophy to be Profi- 
table to Mankind, which delivers it ſelf in par- 
ticular Precepts ro particular Perſons, without 
Forming the wry Man: Teaching the Husband 
— the P ) how to behave himſelf to his 
Wife ; the 2 how to Train up, and Diſci- 
pline his Children ; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
rern his Servants. As if any Man could be ſuf. 
ficientiy Inftructed in the Parts of Life, with- 
out Computbatin the whole Sum, and Scope 
of it. Others (as Arifto the Stoick) are rather 
for the general Decrees of Philoſophers ; which 
whoſoever knows in the main, that Perſon un- 
derſtands in every Particular how to Tutour him- | 
ſelf As he that learns to caſt a Dart, when he 
has by Practice, and Exerciſe, gotten a true Aim, 
he will not only ſtrike This, or That Mark, but 
whatever he ＋ Mind to: So he that is well 
inform d in the Whole, will need no Direction 
in the Parts, but under the Princi les of a good 
Life, learn how to behave hi elf in all the 
Circumſtances of it. Tagen _— ws Pa- 
renetick, or Preceptroe Phi — , to be in ſome 
ere . ung 

e 
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unleſs as it flows from the Univerſal Underftan. 
ding of the Heads, and Decrees of Philoſophy. 
Now the Queftion is, whether this alone can 
make a Good Man; . it be Super 
fluous it ſelf; or ſo Sufficient, as to make of al 
other Knowledge appear ſo. They that will 
| have it Superfluous, argue thus. If the Eyes be 
cover d, there's no ſeeing, without removing the 
t; and in that Condition, it is to no 
| Purpoſe to bid a Man go to ſuch, or ſuch 2 
Place, or to reach This or That with 1 ＋ 
And fo it fares with the Mind; fo long 


That continues Clouded with Ignorance, — Et 


rour, tis Idle to give particular Precepts; as if 
A. ſhould teach a Poor Man to act the part of 
or one that is Hungry, how to behave 
ry; with a Full Stomach : While the one is 
—_ and the other half Starv'd, they are 
neither of them the better for't. And then, "hall 
2 Precepts in Manifeſt Caſes, or in Doubt- 
Ful Former need none, and in the Latter, 
ws ſhall not be believd. Nor is it enough fim- 
y to adviſe, _ we alſo give Reafons fort. 
Fs are two Errours which we are liable to 
in this Caſe; either the Wickedneſs of Perverſe 
Opinions, which have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or 
at leaſt a Diſpoſition to entertain Errour, under 
— — of Truth. So that our Work 
muſt be, either to Cure a Sick Mind, that is 
already Tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an Evil Incli- 
nation, before it comes to an Ill Habit. Now, 
the ago of Philo ofophy by enable us in both theſe 
Caſes : nor is it poſlible, 1 to Ob- 


viate all Particular Occaſions Man Mar- 
ties a Widow, another a Maid: * 45 


Rich, ar Tor, Barren, or Fruidul ; * 
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or Ancient; Superiour, Inferiour, or Equal. One 
Man follows Publick Buſineſs 2 flies it; 


ſo that the ſame Advice that is Profitable to the 
One, may be Miſchievous to the Other. Every 
Ones is à particular Caſe, and muſt be ſuited 
with a particular Counſel. The Laws of Phi- 
Joſophy are Brief, and extend to all; but the 
Variety of the Other is Incomprehenſible, and can 
never make that good to all which it promiſes 
to a few. The Precepts of Wiſdom lye O- 
pen, but the Decrees of it are Hidden in the 

Now, in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the 
Mind, as with the Eye: If there be a Suffu- 
ſion, it is to be help'd by Remedy, and not by 
Precept. The Eye is not to be taught to Diſtin- 
guiſh of Colours; but the Mind mult be Infor- 
med what to do in Life. And yet the Phyſician 
will Preſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, as well 
as Phyſick z and tell him, Tow muſt bring your 
Eye to endure the Light by Degrees; have 4 
Care of Studying upon a ug Stomach. &c. We 
are told, that Precepts do neither Extinguiſh, 
nor Abate falſe Opinions in us of Good, or Evil: 
And it ſhall be granted, that of Themſelves they 


are not able to ſubdue Vicious Inclinations: But 


this does not hinder them from being very uſeful 
to us in ConjunCtion with other Helps. Firſt, as 
they refreſh the Memory; and Secondly, as they 
bring us to a more Diſtinct View of the Parts, 
which we ſaw but Confuſedly in the Whole. At 
the ſame rate, Conſolatories, and Exhortations 
will be found Superfluous, as well as Precepts. 
Which yet * daily Experience we know to be 
| iſe, Nay, we are the better, not only for 
ihe Precepts, but for the Converſe of Phuloſo. 
. 


3 
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bers, for we ſtill carry away ſomewhat of the 
Tindture of Virtue, whether we will or no : But 


= Imp reſſion they make, is 28 — 
= 


0005 that P 

without Troo but, | fy, that the the — 1 
_ rity of the Adviſer goes 2 great way in the Cre. 
dit of the Advice: As we depend upon the Opi. 
nion of the Lawyer, without demanding his Rea. 
fon fort. At in, whereas the 
| Precepts is ſaid to Infinite, I cannot allow it. 
For the greateſt and moſt Neceſſary Affairs are 
not many; and for the A — tion to Time, 
Places, and Perſons, the D 3 

that a few — Rules will ſerve oe Tan 
Nay, let a Man be never fo Right in his 
nion, he may yet be more Confirm'd in it by l 
monition. There are many that may aſſit 
a Cure, though they do not perfect it; even Mad- 
men themſelves may be kept in Awe by Menaces, 
and Correction. But it is a hard matter, I muſt 
confeſs, to give Counſel at a Diftance. For Ad- 


vice depends much upon the Opportunity ; and 
That & ch apn he On when it was 


Deſir d. ma cams tobe Punitiony before it be 
{ Remotes ME 4 
ome at 

ted to Poſteri "hat thr is a Man muſt 


be . and deliberate upon Circum 


y preſent, but watchful, 
e of Oo 
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EPIST. v. 


Seneca gives an Account of Himſelf : Of 
his Studies, and of his Inclinations : 
With many Excellent Reflexions upon 
_ Duties, and the Errours of Human 
Life. 5 


OUR Letters were Old, before they came 
to my Hand; ſo that made no Enquiry 
of the Meſſenger what you were a doing; be- 
fides that, where ever you are, I take it for gran- 
ted, __ * your 3 2 and that you 
are {till upon the great Work o your 
Self: A thing, not to be done r 
Induſtry and Labour. We are all of us Wicked, 
before we come to be Good. We are 38 8 
ſo that we muſt unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Virtue. 
The great Difficulty is to begin the Enterprize : 
For a weak Mind is afraid of New Experiments. 
I have now given over troubling my ſelf for fear 
of you ; becauſe I have that ity for your 
nell doing, that never fail d any Man. The Love 
of Truth, and of Goodneſs, is become Habitual 
to you. It may ſo fall out, that Fortune perhaps 
may do you an Injury; but there's no fear of 

our doing your ſelf one. Go on as you have 

— compoſe your Reſolutions; not to 

an Effeminate Eaſe, but to a Frame of Virtuous 
Quiet. It is a Double Kindneſs that you call 

me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time; that 
nothing leſs than a Diary of 14 will ſa- 
tisfie you: For I take it as a Mark, boch of 
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your Good Opinion, and of your Friendſhip, 
the Former, in believing that I do nothing which 
I care to Conceal; and the Other, in alluring 
your ſelf that I will _ the Cong. 
dent of all my Secrets. I will hereafter ſet a 
Watch upon my Self; and do as you would haye 
me; and acquaint you, not only with the Courſe, 
1 but with the very Buſineſs of my 
This Day I have had entire to my Self, with. 
out any knocking at my Door, or lifting up of 
the Hanging; but I have divided it betwixt my 
Bock and my Bed, and been left at Liberty to 
do my own Bufineſs : For all the Impertinenty 
were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or at the 
Horſe- match. My Body does not require much 
Exerciſe, and I am beholding to my Age fort: 
A little makes me Weary ; and That's the end 
alſo of that which is moſt Robuſt. My Dinner 
s a piece of dry Bread, without a Table, and 
without fouling my Fi My Sleeps are 
hort, and in truth a little Doubtful, berwix 
flumbring and waking, One while I am re. 
 HAefting upon the Errours of Antiquity , and then, 
I apply my Self to the Correcting of my Own. 
In my S—_, with Reverence to the Ancients, 
fome things I Take, others I Alter ; and ſome 
again I Reject; others, I Invent ; without en- 
thralling my ſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as not 
Some- 


to Preſerve the Freedom of m > 
times of a ſudden, in the Middle of my Medi- 
tations, my Ears are ſtruck with the Shout of 
a Thouſand People „ from ſome Spedta-· 


_ cle'or other; the Noiſe does not at all diſcon- 
: oy TR: it is no more to me than the 
Dathing of Waves, or the Wind in Won 
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but poſſibly ſometimes it may divert them. Good 
Lord, (think I) If Men would but exerciſe their 
Brains, as they do their Bodies; and take as 
much Pains f. for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure { 


For Difficulties Strengthen the the Mind, as well 
235 Labour does the Body. 
Books more 


You tell me, that you gat 268 


than my Counſels ; Wich! take ke juſt 5 kindly, 
38 if you ſhould have asked me or my Picture. 


r fame Opi my Wi 
tar I have of my Beaury 1 ſhall have bo c. 


as an the e with my very Self 

to the in. | 
he hos of uy go om He [Gt 

ſome Vices that lye 

ml cue ef EET 

Fits. F 

ous and Troubleſome; — 

the and keep a Man u 3 ny | 

Guard: Being neither provi 

xin a ſtate of ar; not f 


*ortune, or 
e oem When the 
Se is Frozen, but the Poyſon is lt 
in it, though it ir be Numb'd. We hate 
that uſe their Power with Inſolence; when yer 


if we had the fame N is Odds that we 
ſhould do the fame thing Ar Only our 


Corruptions are Pri or want of Opportu- 
1 . e wane ESP 
8 ; and others, as not worth the 
while. - But, we never conſider, that we pay 
Gareſt for that which we pretend to receive 


Cra. A Anxiety, Loſs of Credit, _ 


| 


ſdaſion. But, out of the whole Race 
_ themſelves? Being. 
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and Time. So Chea is every Man. in effect, 


25 r in der Luft Dear to Himſelf. Some 


Laſts, as in a River; there 
e them out: Others are 


dene Cares of Good Coun; and yet 


n malt be ec to follow Example. Some 
be forcd «to their Duties, - becauſe 


Ws no. Good as he done upon them "ng 
Kind, how few are there that are able to help 
Ei bl ip cri. 

„ We 0 to our ſelves 
3 and ne ro ruſt Wea Minds with Wim 


fend, or Pleaſure. We have much 
8 Feet upon Dry Ground: 
become o us then, 


wbere it is Slip *Tis: 
a bard Leſſon, and we cannot g 0 through with 
it. For we Can, r but 
we Cannot, becauſe we.give it for granted, that 


we Cannot, without trying whether we Can or 
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Bar: But I am very much a Servant to all Ho- 
neſt Buſineſs, that may be done in a Corner. And 
there is no Retreat {0 * as not to yield 
Entertainment for à great Mind; by which a 
Man may make himſelf Profitable, both to his 
Country, and to his Friends, by his Wiſdom, 
by his Intereſt, and by his Counſel. It. is the 
Part of a good Parrior, to prefer Men of Worth ; 
to defend the Innocent; to provide good Laws; 
and to adviſe in War, and in Peace. But, is not 
He as good a Patriot, that Inſtructs Youth in Vir- 
tue; that furniſhes the World with Precepts 
of Morality, and keeps Human Nature within 
the Bounds of Right Reaſon ? Who is the great- 
er Man, he that Pronounces a Sentence upon the 
Bench, or he that in his Study eels ws 2 Lalkive 
of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, Fortitude; the Know- 
kdge of Heaven, the Contempt of Death, and 
the Bleſſing of a Good Conſcience. The Sol- 
dier that guards the Ammunition and the Bag- 
gige, is as Neceſſary as he that fights the Bat- 
tel, Was not Cato a greater Example than ei- 
ther Ulyſſes, or Hercules ? Thy had the _ 
jou know, of being Indefatigable; Deſpiſers of 


he grappled 8 and the unlimited 

Decke of Power ; which the whole World, di - 

vided under a Triumvirate, was not able to ſa · 

tee. He Oppos d himſelf to the Vices of a de- 

e eee 
r 1 OWN 16 1 x up- 


. 
ported the falling Common- wealth, till at 

as _ Friends, = were cruſh'd — 
ther: For neither would Cato Survive the Pub. 
lick Liberty; nor did that Liberty Out- live C.. 
to. To give you now a farther Account of m 
Self: I am Naturally a Friend to all the Rule; 
and Methods of Sobriety, and Moderation. | 
like the Old-Faſhion'd Plate that was left me 
by my Country Father: It is Plain and Heavy; 
And yet for all this, there is a kind of Dazling 
inks, in the Oſtentations of Splendour and 
Luxury. But it ſtrikes the Eye more than the 
Mind; and though it may Shake a Wiſe Man, 
' It cannot Alter him. Yet it ſends me Home mn. 
ny times fadder, perhaps, than I went out; but 
yet, I hope, not worſe; though not without ſome 

ſecret DiſſatisfaQtion at my Own Condition. U 
on theſe Thoughts I betake my ſelf to my Phi. 
laſophy; and then, methinks, I am not well, 
unleſs I put my ſelf into ſome Publick Employ: 
ment: Not for the Honour, or the Profit of it; 
but only to place my ſelf in a Station where! 
may be ſerviceable to my Country, and to my 
Friends. But, when I come on the other fide 
to confider the Uneafineſs, the Abuſes, and the 

| Loſs of Time that attends Publick Affairs, 15 

me Home again as faſt as I can; and take up a Re- 
ſolution of ſpending the Remainder of my Days 
within the Privacy of my own Walls. How gyeat 

2 Madneſs is it to ſer our Hearts upon. Triftes; 
eſpecially to the Neglect of the moſt Serious Offi 
ces of our Lives, and the moſt Important En 
of our Being? How Miſerable, as well as Short 
is their Life, that Compaſs, with great Labour, 
| What they poſſeſs with Greater; and Hold with 
Anxiety, what they Acquire with Trouble ? BY 


S 
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we are govern In all things by Opinion, and 
every thing is to us as we Believe it; What is 

Poverty, but a Privative; and not intended of 
what a Man Has, but of that which he has Not ? 
The great Subject of Human Calamities, is Mo- 


ney. Take all the Reſt together, as Death, Sick- 


neſs, Fear, Defire, Pain, Labour; and thoſe 
which proceed from Money, exceed them all: 
Tis a wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, Rope- 
Dancers, Diversz what Pains they take, and 
what -Hazards they run, for an Inconſiderable 
Gain! And yet we have not Patience for the 
Thouſandth part of that Trouble, though it would 
put us into the Poſſeſſion of an Everlaſting Quiet. 
Epicurus, for Experiment ſake, confin'd himſelf 
to a narrower Allowance, than that of the Se- 
vereſt Priſons to the moſt Capital Offenders , 
and found himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtricter Diet, 


than any Man in the worſt Condition needs to 


fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and to fru- 
ſtrate the Worſt which She can do. We ſhould 
never know any thing to be Superfluous, but 
by the Want of it. How many things do we 
owe: only becauſe Others have them, and for 
Faſhion ſake? Caligula offer d Demetrius 5000 
Crowns; who rejected them with a Smile, as 
who ſhould ſay, It was ſo little, it did him no 
bonour the refuſing of it, Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
than the Offer of his whole Empire would haue 
_ 5 Pinner 3 2 iryd 2 . 
Virtue. By this | | 1s 
Ze only the Fearleſs Pollehion of them, 
And the way to attain That, is to perſuade our 
ſelves, that we may live Happily without them. 
How many of thoſe things, which Reaſon for- 
merly told us were Superflu . Fon „ : 


3 
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do we now find. to be fo by Experience? But 
we are miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on 
the One Hand, and the Suſpicion of Evil on 


the Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief; but they are a Precedent 


Cauſe, by way of Irritation, and Attraction. For 
they have ſo near a Reſemblance of Good, that 
moſt People take them to be Good. Nay, Vir- 
tue it ſelf is alſo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; 
as many are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for 


their Juſtice. Which. does not ariſe from the 


Thing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable Power 


of Virtue, that forces all Men to Admire, 


and to Love it. That is not Good, that is 


and, What Company you 


Word too; But, -however, it is not eafie, ſuch 


0 
-cerning you; for it ſhews, that you live Retir 


More Advantageous to us, but that which is 
Only W. , e 


—— — 


The Bleſſings of 4 Virtuous Retirement. 


How we come to the Knowledge of Vir- 
tue. A Diſtin@ion betwixt Good and 


| Honeſt. AWiſe Mar Contents himfelf 


with E. Lot. 


THERE is no. Opportunity ſcapes me, of 
T Enquiring Where you are, What you do, 
ou keep: And I am well 
enough pleas d, that I can hear nothi x4 


Not but that I durſt truſt you with the wide 


— 


9 os, 9. > ER. is. Hm. ad 


F rr 
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2 General Converſation : Nor is it abſolutely 
fafe neither ; for, 2 it could not Corrupt 
you, it would yet Hinder you. Now, where- 
ſoever you * that I am with you, and 
you are 10 to Live, as if I both heard, and ſaw 


you. Your Letters are really Bleſſings to me; 


and the Senſe of your Improvements relieves me, 
even under the Conſideration of my own: De- 
cay. Remember, that as I am Old, ſo are You 


Mortal. Be true to your ſelf, and Examine your 


ſelf, whether you be of the ſame Mind to Day, 
that you were Yeſterday; for, That's a Sign ot 
perfect Wiſdom. And yet give me leave to tell 


you, that though Change of Mind be a Token 


of Im tion; it is the Buſineſs of my Age to 


Unwill One Day, that which I Willd Another. 
And let me recommend it to your Practice too, 
in many Caſes; for the Abatement of our Ap- 


petites, and of our Errours, is the beſt Enter- 


tainment of Mankind, It is for Young Men 
to Gather Knowledge, and for Old Men to Uſe 
it: And aſſure your ſelf, that no Man gives a 
fairer Account of his Time, than he that makes 
it his daily Study, to make himſelf Better. If 
you be in Health, and think it worth your while 
to become the Maſter of your Self; it is my 
Defire, and my Advice, that you apply your 
Self to Wiſdom with your whole Heart: And 
judge of your Improvement, not by what you 
Speak, or by what you Write; but by the Firm. 
neſs of your Mind, and the Government of your 
Paſhons. What Extremities have ſome Men en- 
durd in Sieges; even for the Ambition and In- 
tereft of other People! And, ſhall not a Man 
e e 

he Con 0 elf? You do very well to 
ee 5 . Dd 3 | betake 
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betake your ſelf to a Private Life; and better yet, 
in keeping of that Privacy Private : For, other. 
wiſe, your Retreat would look like Oſtentation: 
The greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe, that 
we do in a Receſs from Buſineſs : Beſide, that 
there are ſome Governments, and Employments, 
that a Man would not have any thing to do with. 
al. And then it is to be conſider d that Publick 
Offices, and Commiſſions, are commonly bought 
with our Money; whereas the great Bleſſings of 
Leiſure, and Privacy, coſt us Nothing. Con- 
templation is undoubtedly the beſt Entertain. 
ment of Peace; and only a ſhorter Cut to Hez- 
yen it ſelf; Over and above that, Buſineſs makes 
us Troubleſome to Others, and Unquiet to our 
Selves; For, the End of One Appetite, or De. 
Hen, is the Beginning of Another: To ſay no- 


ting of the Expence of Time in Vexatious Atten- 


dences, and the Danger of Competitors. Such a 
Man, E has more Friends at Court, than 
I have; a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, more 
profitable Offices, and more IIluſtrious Titles: 
But, what do I care to be overcome by Men, in 
ſome Cafes, ſo long as Fortune is overcome by 
Me in A7? Theſe Conſiderations ſhould have 
_ Death, to project the Happineſs of Life. And 
R is no Age 442 to Virtue, 
than that which comes by many Experiments, 
nd org r to the ledge of it: For 
pur Luſts are then weak, and our Judgment 
trong; and Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 
Some are of Opinion, That we come to the 
Knowledge of Virtue by chance: (which were 
_ an Indignity.) Ar, by Obſervatian ; and by 
Pomparing Matters of Fact one 3 


— 
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The Underſtanding, by a kind of Analogy, A 
oving This, or That, for Good, pry A. 4 
| Fheſe are two Points, which Others make whol-. 
ly Different; but the Szozcks only Divide them. 
e will have every thing to be Good, that is 
Beneficial to us: As Money, Wine; and ſo 
Lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe. And they 
reckon that to be Honeſt, where there is a Rea- 
ſonable Diſcharge of a Common Duty : As Re- 
verence to a. Parent; Tenderneſs to a Friend; 
the Expoſing of our Selves for our Country, and 
the Regulating of our Lives according to Mode- 
ration, and Prudence. The Sto:cks reckon them 
to be Two; but ſo, as to make the Two, yet, 
out of One. They will have nothing to be Good, 
but what is Honeſt ; nor any thing to be Honeſt, 
but that which is Good : & that in ſome ſort 
they are Mix'd, and Inſeparable. There are 
ſome things that are neither Good, nor Bad , as 
War, Embaſhe, Juriſdiction : But theſe, in the 
Laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, of Doubt. 
ful, become Good; which Good is only a Con- 
ſequent upon Honeſty : But Honeſty is Good in it 
ſelf, and the Other flows from it. There are 


nity, Humanity, Generofity, Reſolution ; which 
weare apt to admire, as Perfect : And yet, upon 
ination, we find, that Great Vices 

were conceal'd under the Reſemblances of Emi- 
nent Virtues. Glorious Actions are the Images 
of Virtue, but yet many things ſeem to be Good, 
that are Evil ; and Evil, that are Good: And the 
Skill is, to Diſtinguiſh betwixt things that are ſo 
much Alike in Shew, and ſo Diſagreeing in Ef- 
ne. by the Congndey as fd u fuck ind fic 
tue, | ity we find in 1 ſuc 
. 


ſome Actions that ſeem to us Matter of Benig- 
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Actions to Nature; and Right Reaſon: By the 
der, Grace, and Conſtaney of them; and, by 
a ceftain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes 
all other things. From hence proceeds a happy 
Life ; to which, nothing comes amiſs; but, on 
the contrary, every thing ſucceeds to our very 
Wiſh. - There is no wrangling with Fortune; no 
being out of Humour for Accidents ; whatſoever 
befalls me in my Lot, and whether in Appearance 
it be Good or Bad, it is God's Pleaſure”; and it 
is my Duty to bear it. When a Man has once 
gotten a Habit of Virtue, all his Actions are 
Equal: He is conſtantly one, and the ſame Man; 
and he does well, not only upon Counſel, but 
out of Cuſtom too. Shall I tell you now, in a 
word, the Sum of Human Duty? Patience, 
where we are to Suffer; and Prudence, in things 
we Do. It is a * Complaint in the World, 
that the things we Enjoy are but Few, Tranſitorv, 
and Uncertain; ſo Ungrateful a Conſtruction do 
we make of the Divine Bounty. Hence it is, 
that we are neither willing to Die, nor contented 
to Live: betwixt the Fear of the one, and the 
— ay inis of Comme and fl 

are p lly ſhitting of Counſels, and 
craving of more; becauſe that which we call Fe. 
Iicity, is not able to Fill us. And whats the Rea- 
Jon, but that we are not yet come to that Im- 
menſe, and Inſuperable Good, which leaves us 
nothing farther to defire?- In that Bleſſed Eſtate 
we ſeel no want; we are abundantly Pleas'd with 
what we have; and what we have not, we do 
- not d, So that every thing is Great, becauſe 
it is ſufficient. If we quit this Held, there will 

-be no place for the of Faich and Flety: 
In cke Diſcharge whereof, W 
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many things, that the World calls Evil; and 
part with many things, which are commonly ac- | 
counted Good. True Joy is Everlaſting; Plea- 
{ures are Falſe; and Fugitive. It is a great 
Encouragement to wel- doing, that when we are 
once in the Poſlefiton of Virtue, it is our own 
for ever. While I ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe 
to my ſelf; what I Write, I Read; and Reduce 
all my Meditations to the Ordering of my own 
Manners. There is nothing ſo Mean, and Ordi- 
nary, but it is Illuftrated by Virtue ; and Exter- 
nals are of no more Uſe to it, than the Light of a 
Candle to the Glory of the Sun. 
It is often Objected to me, that I Adviſe Peo- 
ple to quit the World, to Retire, and Content 
themſelves with a good Conſcience. But, what 
becomes of your Precepts then ( ſay they) that 
enjoin us to Die in Action? To whom I muſt an- 
ſwer, That I am never more in Aclion, than 
when I am alone in ny Study; where I haue on- 
ly Lack'd up my ſelf in Private, to attend the 
Bufineſs of the Publick, I do not Loſe ſo nuch 
as One Day; nay, and part of the Night too 
borrow for my Book. When my Eyes will ſerve 
me no longer, I fall aſleep; and, till then IWork. 
baue Retir d my ſelf, not only from Men, but 
from Buſineſs alſo : And my Own, in the firſt 
Place, to attend the Service of Poſterity, In 
bope, that what I Now Write , may, in ſome 
Meaſure, be Profitable to Future Generations. 

But it is no New thing, I know, to Calum- 
niate Virtue, and Good Men; for Sick Eyes will 
not endure the Light; like Birds of Nighr, 
they fly from it into their , Why does ſuch 
a Man talk ſo much of his Philgſophy, and yet 
live in Magnificence Of Contemning Ri 


1 
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Life, Health; and yet Cheriſh, and Maintain 
them, with the greareſt Care imaginable? Ba. 
niſhment, he ſays, is but an Idle Name; and yet 


he can grow Old within his own Walls. He puts 


no Difference betwixt a Long Life, and a Short; 
and yet he Spins out his Own, as far as it will 


go. The thing is This; He does not Contemn 


emporary Bleſſings, ſo as to Refuſe, or Drive 


them away; but if they Come, they are Wel. 
come; if not, he'll never break his Heart for the 
Want of them: He takes them into his Houſe, 
not into his Soul; and he makes uſe of them, 


only as Matter for his Virtue to work upon. 


There is no doubt but a Wiſe Man may ſhew 
himſelf better in Riches, than in Poverty : That 
is to ay, his Temperance, his Liberality, his 


Magnificence, Providence, and Prudence, will 


be more Conſpicuous. He will be a Wiſe Man 
ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an Arm; but 
et he had rather be Perfect. He is pleas'd with 
ealth, as he would be at Sea, with a fair 
Wind; or with a Glance of the warm Sun, in a 


Froſty Morning: So that the things which we 
call Indifferent, are not yet without their Value; 
and Some greater than Others. But, with this 
D ifference , betwixt the Philoſophers and the 


n People, Riches are the Servants of the 
One, and the Maſters of the Other. From the 


One, if they depart, they carry away nothing 
but Themſelves; but from the Other, they take 
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judgment of them; as I ought to do of all the 
Appointments of Providence. So that as they 
are not Good in themſelves, neither are ay Evil; 
but Matter of Exerciſe for our Virtues ; - of Tem- 
perance, on the One Hand, and of Reſignation, 
on the Other. . 


— 
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Of Impertinent Studies , and Impertinent 
Fas, Philoſophers the beſt Compa- 


nions. 


HE that duly Conſiders the Buſineſs of Life 
and Death, will find, that he has little 

Time to ſpare from that Study: And yet how 
we trifle away our Hours upon Impertinent Nice- 

ties and Cavils ! Will Plato's Imaginary Ideas 
make me an Honeſt Man? There's neither Cer- 
tainty in them, nor Subſtance. A Mouſe 7s 4 
Syllable , but a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe : 
therefore a Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe. Oh! 
theſe Childiſh Follies! Is it for this that we 
ſpend our Blood, and our good Humour, and 
grow Grey in our Cloſets? We are a jeſting, 

when we ſhould be helping the Miſerable ; as 


well our Selves as Others. There's no ſj rting 
with Men in Diſtreſs. The Felicity of Mankind 


depends upon the Counſel of Philoſophers. Let 
us rather confider what Nature has made Super- 
fluous, and what Nec How Eaſie our 
Conditions are, and how Delicious that Liſe L 
which is govern'd by Reaſon, rather than Opi: 

abs 1 nion, 
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nion. There are Impertinent Studies, as well a; 
Impertinent Men. Didymus the G 
Wrote: 4000 Books; wherein he is much Con- 
cern d to diſcover Where Homer was Born; Who 
was ncass true Mother; and whether Aa. 
trron was the greater Whoremaſter, or Drun- 
kard: With other Fopperies, that a Man would 
AHabour to Forget, if he Knew them. Is it not 
_ an Important Queftion; which of the Two was 
Firſt, the Mallet, or the Tongs ? Some People 


| are extreamly- Inquifitive, to know how many 


Ours Ulyſſes had: Which was firſt written, the I 
#teds, or the Odyſſes; or if they were Both done 
by the ſame Hand. A Man is never a Jot the 
more Learned for this Curioſity, but much the 


4. more Troubleſome. Am I ever the more Juſt, 


the more Moderate, Valiant, or Li 


| beral, for 
knowing, that Carius Dentatus, was the firſt that 
carry d Elephants in Triumph? Teach me my 
Duty to Providence, to my Neighbour, and to 
my Self: To Difpure, with Socrates ; to Doubt, 
with Carneades; to ſet up my Reſt, with Epi- 
curis; to Maſter my Appetites, with the Szoicks; 
and to Renounce the World, with the Cynick. 
What a deal of Buſineſs there is, Firſt, to make 
Homer a Philoſopher ; and Secondly, in what 
Car to Range him? One will have him to be a 
Stoicꝶ; a Friend to Virtue, and an Enemy to 
Pleafure'z preferring Honeſty even to Immorta- 
tity it Self: Another makes him an Epicurean; 
One that loves his Quiet, and to ſpend his Time 
in Good Company: Some are Poſitive in it, that 
he was a Peripatetick, and Others, that he was 
u Sceptick. But it is clear, that in being all 
& things, he was notany One of them, Tek 
Divided Opinions do not ar all hinder us from 

\@ a6 les ” agreeing, 
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agreeing upon the Main, That he was a Wiſe 
rn apply our ſelves to thoſe 
things that made him ſo, and een let the Reſt 
alone. 8 | 8 
It was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicizs Sabi- 
nus, A Rich Man, and one that manag'd a very 
Good Fortune with a very Ill Grace. He had 
neither Wit, nor Memory; but would fain-paſs 
for a Learned Man, and ſo took ſeveral: into his 
Family; and whatſoever They knew, he afſum'd 
to Himſelf: There are a ſort of People, that are 
never well, but at Theatres, Spectacles, - and 
Publick Places; Men of. Buſineſs, but it is only 
in their Faces; for they wander up and -down 
without any Defign ; like P:/mires,- Eager, and 
Empty; and every thing they do, is only ar it 
pee. This is an Humour, which'a Man may 
call a kind of Reſtleſs Lazineſs. Others ye 
ſhall have, that are perpetually in Haſte, as they 
were crying Fire, or running for a Midwife; 
and all this Hurry, "perhaps, only to Salute ſome 
Body, that had no Mind to take Notice of Them; 


they come Home tired and weary, ask them w 
they went out? Where they have. been? And, 
What they have done? Tis a very Slender Ac- 
count they are able to give you; and yet the next 
Day they take the ſame Faunt over again * This 
is a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry, a great deal 
of Pains taken to no purpoſe at all: Twenty 
Vifits made, and no Body at home, ( they them- 
ſelves leaſt of all:) They that have this. Vice, 
ae commonly Harkeners, Tale-bearers, News- 
M les Affairs, and 


ongers, Medlers in other P 
Curious after Secrets, which a Man can neither 
Nel Hear, nor Report, Theſe Men of Idle 


| Employment, 


4 


or ſome ſuch Trivial Errand. At Night, when 


„ rr 


Employment, that run up and down, eternal] 
vexing others, and elves too; that 

themſelves into all Companies; What do they 
get by't ? One Man's Aſleep, another at Supper, 


a third in Company, a fourth in Haſte, a 


gives them the Slip: And when their Folly has 
one the Round, they cloſe up the Day with 
Same, and Repentance. Whereas Zeno, Pi. 
thagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 
and all the Patrons of Philgſophy, and Virtue; 
they are always at Leiſure, and in Good Hy. 
mour ; Familiar, Profitable ; a Man never comes 
awy empty handed from them; but, full of 
Comfort, and Satisfaction: They make all Paſt 
Ages Preſent to us; or Us, Their Contempora- 
ries. The Doors of theſe Men are open Night, 
and Day; and in Their Converſation there's nei- 
ther Danger, Treachery, nor Expence ; but we 
are the Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer fir 
it. How bleſiedly does a Man ſpend his time 
In this Company, where we may adviſe, in all 
the Difficulties of Life? Here's Counſel, with. 
out Reproach ; and Praiſe, without Flatten. 
We cannot be the Chuſers of our own Parents, 
but of our Friends we may; and adopt our 
Selves — — ſe Families. This is 1 
of making Mortality, in a Manner, to 
2 N The Time paſt we make UE 


l. 


Ages into One; and That 2 


ſhort. one, that Forgets the Paſt; Neglefts tht 
_ Preſent, and is Solicitous for the Time to Come. 
But it is not yer ſufficient to know what Plats, 
et Zens ſaid, unleſs we make it all or 


—_— 
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Habit, and Praclice, and Improve both the 
World, and our Selves, by an — ple of Lite 

Anſwerable to Their Precepts. 


— 
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| Againſt Singularity of Manners, Se 
e 1. 


TT is the Humour of many People, to be Sin- 
gular in their Dreſs, and Manner of Life; 
only to the End that they may be taken Notice of: 7 
Their Cloaths, forſooth , muſt be Courſe, and 
Slovenly ; their Heads and Beards negleQted ; 


their Lodgings upon the Ground, and t live 
in an Open of Money. What i all 


this, upon the whole Matter, but an Ambitious 
Vanity, that has crept in at the Back-Door? A 
Wiſe will keep himſelf Clear of all theſe 
Fooleries, without diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, 
or making himſelf a Gazing-ſtock to the People. 
But, Will this Secure him, think you? I can no 
more warrant it, than that a Temperate Man 
ſhall have his Health : Bur it is very Probable 
that it may. A Philoſopher has enough to do to 
ſtand right in the World, let him be never ſo mo- 
deſt: And his out-fide ſhall be ſtill like that of 
Other People, let them be never 6 Unlike 


within. His Garments ſhall be neither Rich, 
nor Sordid. No matter for Arms, Motto's, and 
other Curioſities upon his Plate: But he ſhall 
a peat gh of Conſcience, to have 
no 


Place at all. He that likes an Earthen Veſſel 
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as well as a Silver, has not a greater Mind thay 
he that uſes Plate, and Reckons it as Dirt. Ir is 
our Duty to Live Better than the Common Peo- 
plc, but not in Oppoſition to them; as if Phi /- 
Lo mee were a ry for by ſo doing, inſtead of 
and Gaining upon them, we drive 
— I. ; and when they find it unreaſonable 
to Imitate us in All things, they will Follow us 
in e Our Buſineſs muſt be to live ac. 
cording to Nature, and to own the Senſe of Out- 
ward things with other People: Not to torment 
the Body; and, with R. againſt that 
which is Sweet, and * elight in 
Naſtineſs; and, to uſe, not o 1. Courſe, * 
| Sluttiſh, and Offenfive Diet. Wiſdom Preaches 
| Temperance, not Mortification ; and a Man may 
be a very Good Husband, without being a Slo- 
ven. He that ſteers a Middle-Courſe, 
Meer and Populari _— That is to ſay, betwixt 
1 ners, and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both 
— — wo * Reverence. But, 4 — if a 
Governs himſelf in his Cloaths, in his Diet, 
in his Exerciſes, as he Ought to do ? It is not 
that his Garments, his Meat, and Drink, or his 
Walking, are things Simply Good]; but it is the 
Tenour of a Man's Life, and the Conformity of 
it to Right Nature, and Reaſon. Philoſophy | 
AY us to Humanity, Society; and the Ordi- 
| ſe of External things. It is not a N 
pla the Peep eople with, or to entertain an 
Hour; but a Study for the Forming of the * Mind, 
and the Guidance of Human Life. And a Wiſe 
Man ſhould alſo Live as he Diſcourſes, and in 
= ——_— Place, 
a Value upon e ore he can pretend 
to become Valuable to others. As well vur ow 
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Deeds, as our Evil, come Home to us at laſt; he 
that is Charitable, makes others fo by his Exam- 
le, and ſinds the Comfort of that Charity-when 
he wants it himſelf; He that is Cruel, ſaldem 
finds Mercy, Tis a hard Matter for a Man to 
be both Popular, and Virtuous; for He muſt be 
like the People that would oblige them: And the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquir d 
by Honeſt Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by 
uſtom; he ſhuns the very Converſation of the 
Intemperate, and Ambitious. He knows the Dan- 
7 of Great Examples of Wickedneſs, and that 
ublick Errours impoſe upon the World, under 
the Authority of Preſidents; for they take for 
Granted; that they are never our of the Way; ſo 
long as they keep the Rae. 
We are beſet with Dangers; and therefore 4 
Wiſe Man ſhould have his Virtues: in continual 
LA 
y, ot Frie | ans, 1CKnels. - or 3 
fe ſtill maintains his Poſt : Whereas a Fool is 
ſurpriz at every thing, and afraid of his ve- 
ry Succours: Either he makes no Reſiſtance at 
ther take Advice from Others, nor look to Him- 
ſelf: He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a thing 
not worth his Time; and if he can but get the 
i of a Good: Man among the Common 
People, he takes no farther Care, but accounts = 
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EPIST. N. 
The Bleſſengs of a Vigorous Mind, is 


4 Decayd Body, with ſome Perti- 


nent Reffexions of Seneca upon his Own 
Age. 21 N 


HEN I call Claranus, my School fel. 
VV low, I need not fay any thing more of 
his Age, having told you, that he and I were 
Co-temporaries. You would not Imagine, how 
Green, and Vigorous his Mind is, and the per- 
petual Conflict that it has with his Body. They 
were Naturally Ill- match d; unleſs to ſhew, that 
a Generous Spirit may be lodg d under any Shape 
He has Surmounted all Difficulties; and, from 
the Contempt of Himſelf, is advanc'd to the 
Contempt of all things elſe. When I confider 
him methinks his Body a to me as 
fair as his Mind. If Nature co 
the Soul Naked into the World, perhaps ſhe 
would have done it : Bur yet ſhe does a greater 
thing, in Exalting that Soul above all Im 
ments of the Fleſh. It is a great Happinels, to 
Preſerve the Force of the Mind, in the Decay of 
the Body; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite more 
than Requited with the Love of Virtue. But, 
whether I Owe This Comfort to my Age, or 
to Wiſdom, is the Queſtion. And whether, if 


I could any longer, I would not ſtill do the ſame 


things over again, which I Ought not to do. It 


Age had no other Pleaſure than This, that it 


neither Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in need 


of any thing, it were a great me, to have 
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left all my Painful and Troubleſome Luſts be- 
hind me. But, Iis uncuſie, you'll ſay, 70 be 
always in Fear of Death. As if That Appre- 
henſion did not Concern a Young Man as well 
as an Old; or that Death only calld us, accor- 
ding to our Years. I am however beholden to 
my Old Age, that has now confin'd me to my 
Bed; and put me out of Condition of doing 
thoſe things any longer, which I ſhould ot do. 
The leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, the 
Better: And if Age puts an end to my Deſires, 
and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be no 
Cauſe of Complaint; nor can there be any 
Gentler End, than to melt away in a kind of 
Diſſolution: Where Fire meets with Oppoſi- 
tion, and Matter to work upon, it is furious, and 
nges; but where it finds no Fuel, as in Old 
Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh- 
ment. Nor is the Body the Settled Habitation 
of the Mind; but a Temporary Lodging, which 
we are to leave whenſoever the Maſter of the 
Houſe pleaſes. Neither does the Soul, when it 
has left the Body, any more Care what becomes 
of the Carcaſs, and the ſeveral Parts of it, than 
a Man does for the Shavings of his Beard un- 
der the Hand of the Barber. There is not any 
thing that Expoſes a Man to more Vexation, and 

Reproach, than the overmuch Love of the Bo- 
dy: For Senſe neither looks forward, nor back- 


but only upon the preſent : Nor does it 
— of Good & Evil, or Forſee Conſequen- 
cs, which give a Connexion to the Order, and 
Series of Things, and to the Unity of Life. Not 
but that every Man has Naturally a Love for 
his own Carcaſs, as Poor People love even their 


own Beggerly Cottages, they are Old Acquain- 


Ee 3 „ß 
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tances, and loth to part: And I am not againſt 
the Indulging of it neither; provided that I make 
not my {elf a Slave to it; for he that ſerves it, 
has many Maſters. Beſide that, we are in con- 
tinual Diſorder : One while with Gripes, Pains 
inthe Head, Tooth-ach, Gout, Stone, Defluxions, 
ſome time with o Much Blood, other while 
with too Little: And yet this Frail, and Putrid 
Carkaſs of Ours, values it ſelf as it were Im. 
mortal. We put no Bounds to our Hopes, our 
Avarice, out Ambition. The ſame Man is Vati. 
niis to Day, and Cato to Morrow: This Hour 
as Luxurious as Apicius, and the next as Tem. 

te as Tubero: Now, for a Miſtreſs, by and 
for a Wite : Imperious this Hour; Servile the 
ext: Thrifty, and Prodigal ; Laborious, and 
Voluptuous by Turns. But ſtill the Goods, or 
Ills of the Body, do but Concern the Body, 
(which is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious) without 
any Effect upon a Well-compos'd Mind. I was 
the other Day at my Villa, and Complaining of 


m Charge of Repairs: My Baylift told me, 


*T'was none of bis Fault; for the Houſe wa 
Old, and be bad much ado to keep it from fal. 
| ling upon his Head. (Well, thought I) And 
what am I my Self then, that ſaw the laying 
of the firſt Stone? In the Gardens, I found the 
Trees as much out of Order, the Boughs Knot- 
ted, and Witherd, and their Bodies over-run 
with Moſs. This would not baue been, (ſaid I 
if you had Trenched them, and Vater d them, 
as you ſhould bave done. by my Soul, Maſter, 
(fays the poor Fellow) I have done what I could: 


But alas! they are all Dotards, and Spent. 


What am I then (thought I to my Self) that 
plamed all theſe Teese with 7 . 
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And then I come to bethink my Self, that Age 
it ſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, if we 
did but know how to uſe them; and that the 
beſt Morſel is reſerv'd for the Laſt: Or at worſt, 
it is Equivalent to the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not 
to ſtand in need of any. Ir is but Yeſterday, 
methinks, that I went to School. But time goes 
faſter with an Old Man, than with a Young : 
_ becauſe he Reckons more upon it. There 
is hardly any Man fo Old, but he N fot 
one Day more yet; and the Longeſt Life is but 
a Multiplication of Days, nay, of Hours, nay, 
of Moments. Our Fate is ſet, and the Firſt 
Breath we draw, is but the Firſt Step towards 
our Laſt. One Cauſe depends ao Another; 
and the Courſe of all things, Publick, and Pri- 
vate, is only a long Connexion of Providential 
Appointments. There is great Variety in our 
Lives; but all tends to the ſame Iſſue. Nature 
may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes; but a 
Good Man has this Conſolation, that nothing 
Periſhes that he can call his Own. What Muſt 
be, Shall be; and that which is a Neceſſity to 
him that es, is little mere than Choice 
do him that is Willing, Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd 
| to ay Gs; but things are Eahe, when they 
ae Comply'd with, 1 1 


HBeti mec. Involuntary Motions are In- 


ſerable; that what was, at Fiyſt, but Saperflous, 


and Wickedne 
there are, that both Hate, and Perſecute Virtue; 


Eaſier to Check our Paſſions in the Beginning, 
than to ſtop them in their Courſe : For, if Rea- 


Wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks Temper them; but that Medio- 


Little Mad, or a Little Sick. If we give any 
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Cuſtom 38 4 Great Matter, either in Good, 
or Ill. We ſbould check our Paſſions 


Dincible. 


THERE is nothing ſo Hard, but Cuſtom 
makes it Eaſie to us. There are ſome, 

that never Laugh'd ; others, that Wholly ab- 
ſtain from Wine, and Women, and almoſt from 
Sleep. Much uſe of a Coach makes us loſe the 
Benefit of our Legs: So that we muſt be Infirm 
to be in the Faſhion ; and, at laſt, loſe the ve- 
ry Faculty of Walking, by Diſcuſing it. Some 
are ſo Plung'd in Pleaſures, that they cannot live 
without them. And, in This, they are moſt Mi. 


is Now become Neceſſary. But their Infelicity 
ſeems to be then Conſummate, and Incurable, 
when 2 has laid hold of the Judgment; 

is become a Habit. Nay, ſome 


and that's the laſt Act of Deſperation. It is much 


ſon could not hinder us at firſt, they will go on 
in Deſpite of us. The Stocks will not allow a 


crity is altogether Falſe, and Unprofitable. And 
"tis all one, as if they ſaid, That we may be a 


ſort of Allowance to Sorrow, Fear, Defires, 
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Perturbations, it will not be in our Power to 
reſtrain them. They are fed from Abroad, and 
will encreaſe with their Cauſes. And it we yield 
never ſo little to them, the leaſt Diſorder ks 
_ = whole Body. It is not my purpoſe all 
wholly to take a 2 thing, that 
is © ce eceſſary, Beneficial, lightful to 
Human Li, bur but, to take Thr away, which 
may be Vicious i in it. When I forbid you to De- 
8 alls 65 thing, I am yet content, that you may 

to have it. So that I permit you the 
— thin : And thoſe very Pleaſures will have 
a bettter eliſh too, when they are enioy'd with- 
out Anxiety; and when you come to 8 z 


thoſe Appetites, which before you ſerv'd. "Tis | 


Natural, you'll fay, to weep for the Loſs of a 
Friend; to be mov'd at the enſe of a Good, or 
TII Report, and to be ſad in Adverſity. All this 
7 ou; and there is no Vice, but ſome- 

may 4 Kid fort. At Firſt, tis TraQable 
— odeſt; but if we give it Entrance, we ſhall 
hardly get it out again. As it goes on, it ga- 
thers 8 and becomes quickly Ungover- 
nable. It cannot be ny but that all AKogt 
ons flow from a Kind 0 atural Principle; and 
that it is our Duty to take Care of our ſelves: 
But then it is our Duty alſo, not to be over Indul- 
gent. Nature has mingled Pleaſures, even with 
things moſt Neceſſary ; not that we ſhould value 
them for their own fakes but to make thoſe 
_ which we cannot live without, to be more 


1. Elb 1 it turns to Luxury; It is not the Bufineſs 
of Nature to Raiſe Hunger, ce Thirt, burto Ext 


6 


"I . 


ble to us. If we Eſteem the Pleaſure for 
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As there are ſome Natural Frailties, that by 
Care, and Induſtry, may be Overcome; ſo there 
are others, that are Invincible: As for a Man 


that values not his Own Blood, to Swoon at the 


Sight of another Man's Involuntary 
are Inſuperable, and Inevitable ; as the ſtaring 
of the Hair at ll News; bluſhing at a Scurri- 
lous Diſcourſe, ſwimming of the Head upon 
the fight of a Precipice, Sc. Who can Read 
the Story of Clodirs's Expelling Cicero, and An- 
thomꝰs Killing of him, the Cruelties of Marius, 
and the Proſcriptions of Sy//a, without being 
mov'd at it? The Sound of a 1 the 
Picture of any og, 2 Horrid, the 


Motions 


cle 
of an Execution, ſtrikes the Mind, hrs 
upon the Imagination. Some People are ſtrange. 
ly ſubject to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer; 
their very Teeth will Chatter in their Heads, and 
their Lips Quiver ; and eſpecially in Publick Aſ- 
ſembl 3 ; and it 


: e Theſe are Natural 
Ps not all the Reſolution in the World, that can 

ever Maſter them. Some Redden when they 
are Angry; Scilla was one of thoſe; and when 


the Blood Fluſh'd into his Face, you might be 


ſure he had Malice in his Heart. Pompe 


, ON 
the other fide, (that hardly ever ſpake in Publick 


without a Bluſh ) had a wond Sweetneſs of 
Nature; and it did exceedingly well with him. 
Your Comedians will ana. A Fear, Sadneſs, 


Ange, ans ths like; but when they come to a 


blene 
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Nature is Smooth, and Eafie; but when we 
come to Croſs it, we ſtrive againſt the Stream. 
It is not for one Man to Act another Man's part. 
For Nature will quickly R and take off 
the Mask. There is a kind of Sacred Inſtinct 
that moves us. Even the worſt, have a Senſe of 
Virtue. We are not ſo much Ignorant, as Care- 
leſs. Whence comes it, that Grazing Beaſts 
diſtinguiſh Salu Plants from Deadly? A 
Chicken is afraid of a Kite; and not of a Gooſe, 
or a Peacock, which is much Bigger: A Bird, of 
a Cat, and notof a Dog. This is Impulſe, and 
not Experiment. The Cells of Bees, and the 
Webs of ___ are not to be imitated by Art, 

but it is Nature that teaches them. The Sage 
Player has his Actions, and Geſtures in Readi- 
but This is only an Improvement by Art, 
of what Nature teaches them; who is never at a 
Lo for the Uſe of her ſelf. We come into the 


by a Natural Inſtitution z which is no Other, 
than a Natural Logick. We brought the Seeds 

of Wiſdom into the World with us; but not 
Wiſdom it ſelf. There is the Goodneſs of God, 
nd That of Man ; The One is Immortal, the 
Other Mortal: Nature perfects the One, and 
vudy the Other. 
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World with This Knowledge; and we have it 


ve cannot be Certain, let us follow that which 
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We are Divided in our Selwes;, and Con- 
found Good and Evil. 


2 wonder that Men are g y very 
much Unſatisfied with the World; when 
there's not one Man of a Thouſand that agrees 
with Himſelf; and that's the Root of our Miſery , 
only we are willing to charge our own Vices, upon 
the Malignity of Fortune. Either we are Puff d 
up with Pride, Rackd with Defires, Diſſolyd 
in Pleaſures, or Blaſted with Cares; and, which 
pu our Unhappineſs, we are never Alone, 
t in perpetual Conflict, and Controverſie with 

f Seelen We are LN 0. = We 
e at our own OWS, right one ano- 
ther. Lucretius fiys, That we = as nuch 
Afraid in the Light, as Children in the Dark; 
but, I fay, That we are altogether in Darkneſs, 
without any Light at all; and we run on blind- 
fold, without ſo much as Groping out our Way; 
_ which 1 ia the Dark, is the worſt ſort of 
| Madneſs. He that is in his Way, is in hope of 
coming to his Journeys End; but Errour is End- 
leſs. every Man therefc 


fires, e be deni © d Ne 
whether AccO 1 to 1 2. 
Nr 
Right, whoſe Actions Diſagree. We muſt nc 
live by Chance; for there can be no Virtue with 
out Deliberation , and Election. And, Where 


B woſt Hopeful, and Probable. Faith, Juſtice 
Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, are Venera * 
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the Poſſeſſions only of Good Men; but, a Plenti- 
ful Eſtate, a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, are 
many times the Portion of the Wicked. The Per- 
fection of Human Nature, is that State, which 
ſupports it ſelf, and ſo is out of the Fear of Fal- 
ling. It is a great Weakneſs for a Man to value 
himſelf upon any thing, wherein he ſhall be 
out- done by Fools, and Beaſts. We are to con- 
fider Health, Strength, Beauty, and other Ad- 
ventages of that Kind, only as Adventitious Com- 
forts: We may preſerve them with Care, provi- 
ded that we be always Ready to Quit them , 
without Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wick- 
edneſs, as well as in Virtue, and there are thoſe 
that take a Glory init too ; wherefore our Fore- 
fathers preſcribd us the beſt Life., and not the 
moſt Plentiful ; and allow d us Pleaſure for a 
Companion, but not for a Guide. We do many 
times take the Inſtruments of Happineſs, for the 
Happineſs it ſelf; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, 
that are but in the way to't. That Man only 
lives Compos'd, who thinks of every thing that 
may happen, before he feels it. But this is not 
yet to adviſe, either Neglect, or Indifference; | 
for I would avoid any thing that may hurt mie, | 
where I may honourably do it. But yet I would 
confider the worſt of things before hand. Exa- 
mine the Hope, and the Fear; and, where things 
ae uncertain, favour your ſelf, and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould come to paſs. 
There are not many Men that. know their own 
Minds, but in the very Inſtant of Willing any 
thing. We are for one thing to Day, another 
thing to Morrow; ſo that we Live and Die, 
ithout coming to any Reſolution : Still ſeeking 
that Elſemyere. which we may give cur 


6 


raren 


do him that does not Reſiſt it; Superſtition is 2 
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That is to ſay, a Good Mind. And, in truth, we 
do perſuade our Selves, That in ſeveral Caſes, Wl * 
we do Deſire the thing which effeftually we do 
not Deſire. And all This, for want of Laying 
down ſome Certain Principles, to make the 
J uw, Inflexible, and Steady. When we do 
any Evil, it is either for Fear of a greater Evil, or 
in Hope of ſuch a Good, as may more than Ba. 
en the Doty of Filing our Pura, 2a 
ixt of Finiſhing our and 
tte Fear of Miſchief, and r, Seal "This Infir- 
mity muſt be Diſcharg d. In the Purſuit of Plea. 
ſures, we ſhould take Notice that there are not 
only Senſual , but Sad Pleaſures alſo, which 
_ . Franſport the Mind with Adoration, (though 
they do not Tickle the Senſes) give us a Vene 
ration for thoſe Virtues, that exerciſe themſelves 
in Sweat, and Blood. All True Goods hold an 
Affinity and Friendſhip one with another; and 
they are Equal; but Falfe Ones have in them 
much of Vanity ; they are large, and ſpecious to 
the Eye; but upon Examination, they want 
Weight. Now, though Virtues are all Alike, 
they may yet be diſtinguiſh'd into Deſirable, and 
Admirable; Virtues of Patience, and of Delight: 
But, in the Matter of Common Accidents, there 
is not any thing which is truly worthy, either of 
our Joy, or of our Fear. For Reaſon is Immo- 
vable; does not Serve, but Command our Senſes. 
What is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing? 
Glory is Vain, and Volatile, Poverty only h- 


Frantick Errour, that Fears where it ſhould Love; 
and Rudely Invades where it ſhould Reverentially 
Worſhip. Death it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the 
Common Benefr, and Rigit of Nature, Ther 
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— Difference, betwixt thoſe things which 
e Good in Common Opinion, and thoſe which 
are ſo in Truth and he Former have 
te Name of Good things, but not the Propriety : 
ey may befall IT they do not Stick to us: 
fr f they may be taken away without either Pain 
to us, Or Diminution. We may uſe them, but 
not truſt in them; For, they are only Depoſi- 
ted; and, they muſt, and will Forfike us. The 
only Treaſure is That, which Fortune has no 
Power over: And, the Greater it is, the leß 
Envy it carries along with it. Let our Vices. 
Die before us, and let us Diſcharge our ſelves 
of our 2 Pleaſures, that hurt us, as 
well Paſt, as to come; for, they are follow - 
with Repemance, as well as our Sins. Theres 
neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for a- 
Man can never be weary of Truth; but there's 2 
Satiety in Errour. The Former is always the 
fame, but the Latter is Various; and if a Man 
looks near it, he may es through it. Beſide that 
the Poſſeſſions of a Wiſe Man are Maintain d 
with Eaſe. He has no need of Embaſſadors Ar- 
mies, and Caſtles; 1 like God himſelf. 
does his Buſineſs without” either Noiſe, or, Tu. 
mult. Nay, there is ſomething ſo V * 
— nt in Virtue, that if we do but meet with 
= thing Like it, the very Counterfeit pleaſes | 
By the help of Philoſophy the Soul gives, the 
fp the Bly and Refreſhes it ſelf in Heaven. 
Pleaſures, ar bell, are ſhort li d; burthe Delights 
of Virtue are Secure, and Perpetual. Only we 
muſt Watch, Labour and Attend it our {elves. 
3 not to be done by a Deputy. 
cls — ys Virtue, to be a little better 
Will any Man boaſt WS 
Jes 
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Eyes, becauſe they tell him that the Sun Shines > 
Neither i is he preſently a Good Man, that 
thinks Ill of the Bad. For Wicked Men do 
That too; and tis perhaps the Greateſt Pu- 
niſhment of Sin, Dir Ges ir i gives 
to the Authour © of 3 ir. The ſaddeſt Caſe cf all 
is, when we become 4. of our Ruine, 
and make Wickedneſs our Study; when Vice 
has got a Reputation; and when the Diſſolute 
have loſt the Only 3 in their 
Exceſſes, the Shame of et 
the Lewdeſt part of our — is in 12 
vate; which, if body had look d on, we 
ſhould never have Committed. Wherefore, kt 
us bear in our Minds the Idea of ſome great 
) Perſon, for whom we have an Awful Re- 
1 8 and his 2 wn even Conſecrae 


ye, we 

— hood not dare to ne were bu Why dove as 
make our ſelves then ſuch Perſons, as in whoſe 
— Foekare we dare nor cen Þ/ 
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EPIS T. XII. 


m are r at the Novelty of thi 
for want of Lenne the R 50 
¶ them. | 


HE whole S of Natural  Phibſephy, 
falls under —RoFin'n OY 
the Air, and the Earth. The Firſt treats yrs; 
Nature of the Stars; their Form, and 3 
tude : The Subſtance of the Heavens; 
| Solid, or not, and whether they move o Aen. 
ſelves, or be movd by any Elſe; whether 
the Stars be below them, or fix in their Orbs: 
In what manner the Sun divides the Seaſons of 
he Year; and the like. The Second Part en- 
na into the Reaſon of Things betwixt the 
eavens and the Earth; 28 Clouds Rain, Snow, 
Thunder, and thoever the Air either Does, 
« Suffers. The ird handles Matters that have 


t the Farth: as the Difference of Soils, 
Mah ; „Plans, Groves, &c. But 


ga ' ſe are dderations cool foreign to our, 
Purpoſe, in 155 Nature of 2 though they. 
nay be of very Proper, and Pertinent Applica. 
ton. There is not any Man ſo Brutal, and ſo 
Groveling u Rs 


and d up to higher ID 

1 hppa of any Nor ew Li = 
tc2 be mote worthy of Adm 

tion, than the Sun, e 

&, and Glory? _ 7 © ho as Nature goes. 

M in her y, theres no body takes 

Notice of them Bar when 1 any thing, pad 


beyond 
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beyond ExpeQation, and Cuſtom, what a Ga- 
ing, Pointing, and joning is there preſent. 
ly about it! The People gather together, and 
are at their Wits End; not fo much at the Im. 
portance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. Eve. 
ry Meteor ſts People agog to know the Mean. 
ing of it, and what it portends; and whether it 
be a Star, or a Prodigy: So that it is worth the 
while to enquire into the Nature, and Philoſo- 
phy of theſe Lights, (though not the Buſineſs 
of this Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 
we may overcome the A n of them. 
There are many things which we know to Be, and 
- we know nothing at all of what they Are. 
E it not the Mind that Moves us, and Reltrains 
us? But, What that Ruling Power is, we do no 
more underſtand , than we know Where it is. 
One will have it to be a Spirit: Another will 
have it to be a Divine Power: Some only a Sub- 
tie Air: Others an Incorporeal Being; and ſome 
again will have it to be only Blood, and Heat. 
„ ſo far is the Mind from a Perfect Under- 
ſtanding of Other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of it Self. It is not long fince we came to find 
out the Cauſes of Eclipſes : And farther Expe- 
 Tience will bring more things to Light, which 
are as yet in the 3 But; one Age is not Sut- 
ficient for ſo many Diſcoveries. It muſt be the 
work of Succeſſions, and Poſterity; and the time 
will come, when we ſhall wonder that Mankind 
ſhould be fo long Ignorant of things, that lay 
I on Rn. Ts 
is © to all; But we muſt yer content our 
{elves with what's already found; and leave ſome 
Truths to be retriev'd by After The Exact 
Truth of things is only known to God; _— 
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yet Lawful for us to Enquire, and to Conjecture, 
though not with too much Confidence : Nor yet 

| without Hope. In the Firft Place 
however, Let us Learn things Neceſſary ; and if 

we have any time to ſpare, we may apply it to 

8 uities. VH 
Why do we trouble our ſelves about things 
which Poſſibly May Happen, and Peradventure 

Not ? Let us rather Provide againſt thoſe Dan- 

gers that Watch us, and Lie in Wait for us. 

To Suffer Shipwreck, or to be Cruſf'd with the 

Ruin of a Houſe; theſe are Great Misfortunes, 

but they Seldom Happen. The Deadly, and the 
Hourly Danger that threatens Human Life, is 
from one to Another. Other Calamities 

do commonly give us ſome Warning : The Smoak 
gives us notice of a Fire; the Clouds bid us pro- 
vide for a Storm; but Human Malice has no 
Prognoſtick; and the Nearer it is, the Fairer it 
Looks. There is no Truſt to the Countenancez; 
we carry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of 
Beaſts. = we are worſe than Beaſts; for a 
Beaſt has only no Reaſon at all; but the Other 

is perverted, and turns his Reaſon to his Mif- 
chief. Beſide that, all the Hurt which They do, 

is out of Fear, or Hunger; but Man takes De- 
light in Deſtroying his Own Kind. From the 
Danger we are in from Men, we may Confider 

our Duty to Them; and take Care that we nei- 

ther Do, nor Suffer Wrong. It is bur Human, 
to be Troubled at the Misfortunes of Another, 
and to Rejoice at his Proſperity. And, it is like- 
wiſe F to bethink our felves what we are 
to Do, and what we are to Avoid; by which 

5 we may keep our ſelves from being either 
Harm d, or Deceiv'd. * 
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6 ear, 
=; the ſlighteſt. |: Nay, many Men have 
— hy themſelves to it for their Security. 
There is no doubt, but he that is Contemmd, 
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Max is the Artificer of bis on Fo af 
— ; of Jace e EY 


HE ſhort of the Queſtion Levine an ** 
me, is This; Whetber. a Man hot h better 
port with Himſelf, " or ſomething elſe that. belongs 
o Him? And, itis-Eafily Refoly'd, in all Com: 
petitions betwixt the Goods of A 
tune; and thoſe of Honour, and Conſcience. 
Thoſe things which all Men Cover, ae but Spe- 
cious Outſides; and there's nothing, — 
Subſtantial Satistzclion. Nor is ther am thing 
+ and Terrible in the ; as the 
Vulgar Imagine; only the Word 'Calamity/has 
I — 7 in the World; and ih very 
Name is more grievous than the Ibiaę it Sell. 
Wee I 9 Complain of, af 1 cod ajen-fat 
&, which others Count a Miſery? A 
" Wiz Aan either Repels, or Elects, as be ſers 
the matter before him, without Fearing the Il 
Wich he , or Admiring what he Chulcs. 
le is never: id; but in the anidfit of Flen- 
1 lor Forerty 2 


Jan R 


above the 
— . 


4 : for the : 
ben. And what are Laws; but onl Precepts min 
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does for War, in the Depth of Peace. Our Con- 


dition is Good enough; it we make the Beſt on't, 


and our Felicity is in our own Power. Things 
thut art Adventitions, haue no Effect upon ow 


that: Studies to make fure of his Happineſs with- 


in himfedf.'' Every Man ſhould ſtand upon his 
Guard againſt Fortune; and take moſt heed to 
himſelf when She ſpeaks him Faireſt. All the 
Advantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Unawares; 

whereas He that is Provided for her, and ſtands 
the Firſt Shock, carries the Day. It is not witli 


Common Accidents of Life, - with Fire, and 


Sword, that Burn, dd Or. all alike; but Miſ- 
fortunes work more or leſs, accordi to the 
Weakneſs, or Reſolution of the Patient. He 
that grieves for the Loſs of Caſual Comforts, 
ſhall never want Qccafion of Sorrow. We fay 
commonly, That every . 
But give —— wk 3 ou, That he that Ma- 
ſters One: V er all the Reſt. He 


that Subdues A ” Puors & may 1 Ambition. 
Ir is not for Philoſop ſophy U E Vices. The 


Farient has ide Hope 6f Health, when the Phy- 


ſicinn preſcribes 
onithe: other ſide, that he that does 


* 
y; does but ſet u mel fo 


and Envy. Where Laws 
Conuptions mult Inevitably' be 


Authority of Virtue is Sue. 5 


get wü Threats ? With this' that 


— onmer Deter us from Wickedneſs,"and the 


:Adviſe us to Virtue. A Preamble, me- 
thin,  derogates from the Honour of a Law, 


ganyE: 
F Ff 
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It is a Flat, and an Idle Thing, a Law with a 

Prologue. Let me only be told my Duty, and 

I am not to Diſpute, but to Obey. 

If I have not acquitted my Self of my Laſt 
Promiſe to you z know, that in all Promiſes, 


there is a Tacit Reſerve; If I Can, If I Ougbt; 
or, If Things Continue in the ſame State: 80 


that by the Change of Cua „I am diſ- 


charg d of my Obligation. I know very well the 
Bonds of juſtice; and yet the Practices of the 
World to the Contrary. There are no greater 
 ExaQters of Faith, than the Perfidious; no great- 
er Perſecutors of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbour's Wife, and for that 
very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another Man s, Locks 
up his Own. The Wickedneſs of other Men we 
have always in our Eye, but we caſt our own 
over our Shoulders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes 
2 a Better Son: He that Denies Nothing to his 
| Own Luxury, will Pardon Nothing in ano- 
ther Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
ſhed ; -the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and the 
__ of the World Quarrels rather with 
the Offender, than with the Offence. It is 
very Rare, that either the Joy, or the Benefit 
of an Eſtate Injuriouſly 2 continues Long. 
Men go together by the about the Booty, 
and we pay dear for things of Little Value. 
We live and die, Lugging one another, Brea- 
king one another's Reſt; and our Lives are 
without Fruit, and without Pleaſure. Juſtice is 
a Natural Principle. I muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow- Citizen, Thus 
with my C non: And why? Becauſe tis 
Juſt ; not for Deſign, or Reward : For it is Ver- 
tue it ſelf, and nothing elſe, an 
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T oes Croſs with them, 


Wrong ; only the 


munication of our moſt Secret 
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There is no Law Extant for keeping the Secret 
of a Friend, or for not breaking Faith with an 
Enemy. And yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Com- 


plain, ifa Body betrays a Truſt. If a Wicked 


n call upon me for Money that I owe him; 
Ill make no . of pouring it into the Lap of 
a Common Proftitute, if ſhe be appointed to 
Receive it. For my Buſineſs is to Return the 
Money, not to Order him how he ſhall Diſpoſe 
of it. I muſt pay it, upon Demand, to a Good 
Man, when it is Expedient ; and to a Bad, when 
he Calls fort. 
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Of Truſt in Friendſhip. Prayer ; and Bo- 


dily Exerciſe. 


are Some People, that if any thing 
though of a quality 
only fit for the Ear of a Friend, out it goes ata Ven- 
ture to the Next Comer: Others again are ſo 
12 and fo obſtinately Cloſe, that they 
ill rather Periſh than truſt the beſt Friend they 
have with it ; They are, Both of them, in the 
ie is the better-natur'd Er- 
rour, and the Other the Safer. Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend: there are many Innocent things 
which, in their own Nature, may ſeem to b 
Privacies, and which Cuſtom has ever Reputed 
So; in which Caſes, there is . enough for 
the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutual Com- 
Cares, and Coun- 
govern our ſelves, 


Here 
S 


ſo to 
Ff 3 


ſels. But yet we are 
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that even an Enemy ſhould not turn our A Cions 
to 1 5 ch. For, an Honeſt Man lives not to 
the World, but to his own Conſcience. There 
is a Certain Softneſs of Nature, and Spirit, that 
Steals upon a Man; and, like Wine, or Love, 
draws all things from him. No Man will either 
Conceal, or Tell, all that he Hears. But he that 
tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the Authour : 
ſo that it — from One to Another; And That 
which was at firſt a Secret, does preſently be- 
come a Rumour. . For This, and for many other 
Reaſons; we ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips; 
and attend the more uſeful, and neceſſary Work 
of Contemplation. * The Firſt Petition that we 
are to make to God Almighty, is for a Good Con. 
ſcience : The Second, for Healtbof Mind; and 
Then, of Body. There are ſome things which 
we directly with for, as Joy, Peace, and the like: 
Some that we pray for, bk in Caſe of Neceſſity: 
as Patience in Pain, or Sickneſs, Cc. Others 
2 our External RN 2 
of Countenance, Decency of Motion, and ſuch 
a Demeanour, as may become a prudent Man. 
Many things may be Commodious, that is to 
 ſiy, they may be of more Uſe than Trouble; and 
85 not Simply Good. Some things we have for 
Exerciſe, others for Inſtruction, and Delight. 
Theſe things belong to us only as we are Alen, 
but not as we are Good Men. Some things ſerve 
to Correct, and Regulate our Manners , Ole, 
to Enquire into the Nature, and Original o 
them. How ſhall we know what a Man is to do, 
if we do not ſearch into his Nature, and find our 
what is beſt for him, and what he is to Avoid, and 
what to Purſue? ity. not only keeps us 
from being Proud, and Covetous ; but * 
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us Affable, and Gentle, in our Words, ACtions, 
and Affections. We have no Precepts from the 


Liberal Arts, neither for this, nor tor Sincerity, 


Integrity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality ; no 


nor for Clemency it ſelf; which makes us as 
Tender of an Another's Blood, as of our Own; 
and diſtinguiſhes Men in Society, from Beaſts of 


Prey. Some People are ever Complaining of 


the Iniquity of the Times: But, let no Man de- 


pend upon the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, but rather 


upon the Firmneſs of his Courage; There may 


be Force, or Bribery : I would hope the Beſt, but 
Prepare for the Worſt. What if T have ſervd an 
Ingrateful Intereſt , and Suffer d wrongfully ? 
An Honeſt Manis more Troubled for the Injuſtice 
of a Severe Sentence, than for the Cruelty of it: 
and that his Cauntry has done an Ill thing; 


ſays to himſelf, That if our Joys cannot 
neither will our Sorrows. He is Patient in his 


Own Misfortunes ; without Envy at the Advan- 


tages of his Neighbour. His Vixtue is Bolder in 
the Oppaſũ ion > 
can he in the Iapoſing of them. This is rather to 


tell you what you do already, than what you 
ſhould do. Goon, as you have begun, and make 
haſte to be Perfect: But take Notice, that the 
Mind is to be now and then Unbent ; a Glaſs of 
Wine, a Journey, a Maquthful of Freſh Air, re- 

lieves it: But then there's a Difference betwixt a 

Remiſſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exer- 


ciſe, a Dull Humour Invades us; and it is Re- 
markable, that Men of Brawny Arms, and Broad 
Shoulders, have c 72 y 


rather 
than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If he be Baniſh'd, 
the-Shame.is not His, but the Authours of it. He 
Tempers his Delights, and His 1 
be Long, 


— — — eee 


Ill chings, than Tyranny it IF 
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Exerciſes are ſhort, and Gentle, and ſet the Body 
Right preſently. But, whatever we do, let 
us return quickly to the Mind; for That muſt 
not lie Idle. A little Labour ſerves it; and it 
works in all Seaſons: in Summer, Winter, Old 
Age; Nothing hinders it. And, to make it 
more Valuahle, it is every day better than Other. 


Not that I would have you — . y Por 
upon a Book neither; but allow your ſelf fer 


 ſonable Reſpits, and to't again. A Coach, or a 


Walk, does your Body without Interrup- 
ting your Study: For you may Diſcourſe, DiQate, 
Read, Hear, at the ſame time. Now though 
the Exerciſes be Laudable , and Healthful: yet 
the Maſters of them are for the moſt part of Lewd 


Example. They divide their Lives betwixt the 


Tavern and the Hot-houſe; and a Swimming De- 
bauch is a good Days Work with them. But, how 

apt we are to ſet Bounds to others, and none to 
our Selves; and to obſerve their Warts, when 
our own Bodies are Coverd with Ulcers! What 


is more Ordinary, than for People to Reverence, 


and Deteſt the Fortunate, at the ſame time, even 


for Doing thoſe things which they themſelves 


would do, if they Could? There might 
Hope of our Amendment, if we would b 
feſs our Faults; as a Man muſt be awake that 


Tells his Dream. There are ſome Diſeaſes which 


are abſolutely Hopeleſs, and paſt Cure; but they 
may yet be Palin. ab Phtofophy 


help in One Caſe, it may in another, Toa Man 
in a Feaver, a Gentle Remiſſion is a Degree of 
Health, and it is fomething, if a Man be not per- 
tettly found, to be yet more Curable, But, we 
our 
World, that 
me 


gte loath to be at the Pairsof Art 
buſineſs fineſs ; We lead the Life in the 


| f it cannot = 
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ſome Lazy People do in a Market, that ſtand ga- 
—— thern, without either Buying, or Sa. 
ling, We flip our Opportunities; and if they 
be not catch d in the very Nici, they are Irreco- 


K 


The Danger of Flattery; and in what Ca- 


| ſes a Man may be dllowd to Commend 
r * 


2 was wont to ſay, That K navery 

Calting off of inte, mas the Flt Sep © 
the Caſting off of Virtue, was the Firſt to 
Thriving m the World. Study but the Art of 
Flattery, (wich is now adays fo acceptable, 
that a Moderate Commendation paſſes for a Li- 


bel) Study That Art, (Lay) and you fhall do 
Buſineſs wi 2 : 


our without running any upon 
— any Hazards of Merchandizing, Has 
ry, or Suits at Law. There is not one Man 
of a Million that is Proof againſt an Artificial 
Flatterer; but ſomething or other will Stick, if 
wedo but give him the Hearing. Nay, we like 
him well enough, though we fhake him off, 
and the Quarrel is eaſily Reconcild. We ſeem 
to him, but we do not ſhut the Door 
inſt him; or if we do, it is but as a Miſtreſs 
will do ſometime upon her Servant, She would 
be well enough content to be Hindred; and take 
it much better yet, to have it broke open. Beſide 
that, a Man lies commonly moſt Open where he 
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is attack d. How ſhamefully are great Men 
Faund u pon by the Slaves; 1 = to Ful- 
Gorge Praiſes? When the Only buſineGs of thoſe, 
that call themſelves Friends. 2 is to try ho can 
moſt Dextrouſly deceive his Maſter. For want 
of knowing their own te Fu they, believe 


themſelves as Great, as their ai 20 eſent 
them: And venture upon Broils, - way ars, to 
their Irreparable Delton | reak Al- 


liances, and Tranfj — 7, into Paſſions 
which — br want of better Counſels, hurry them 
on to Blood and Confuſion. They purſue every 

wild Imagination as a Certainty, and think it 3 
greater Diſgrace to be Bent, than to be Broken. 


ſet up their Reſt the Perpetuity of a 
Tottering Fortune, ll they come at laſt laſt to ſee 
8 and their Poſſeſſom; 


and too late, to Underſtand, that their Misfor- 
tunes, and their Flatteries were of the fame Date. 


1 aul 
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Do J rot lanker after Vain Plerſures? He that 
is not yet — is not ſo good as he ſhould 
be. The Words of Flatterers and Paraſites, 

ſeldom Die in the Hearing; and when have 
gain'd Admittance, they grow more and more 
upon you; and ſhortly they H tell you, that Var- 
fue, ie, Philſphy , and 172 7 are but Empty 


every Man Live while he may, 
2 the beſt of the Preſent; And not Go- 


rern himſelf at a rate, as if he were to keep a 

Diary for his Father: What Madneſs is it, to 

enrich a Man's Heir, and ſtarve himſelf, and — 

turn a Friend into an Enemy? For, his Toy w 

be | ion d to what you leave him : * 

_— your ſelf for theſe Superfluous Cenſor 
e, and Enemies of their Own : 


3 of Mankind are not worth 
heſe are the People, that draw us 
om our Pars and Comes, nc 


Neceflaty Duties. 
1 600 15 neither be deceived my ſell, nor 


cee others; but, Ha Man cannot ro in 
_ Aer him Commend: itnſelf, and' Lay thus. 
e, my Self td Liberal A | 
105 the "YL ee, and wo 
Reg bt rat me upon t 
Reon, Fortune.” I beve 2 — — 
2 are ca te of Goon eſt I bave 
Ilaftrated rhe 'Obſcuriry''of . -b- * 
Eminency of 'my Virtue. I have preſero'd 
Kubin alt Extremities, and I bave drm ye my 
Lie fort; Thave never Spoken one Word con- 
wary tomy Conſcience," and I baue been mr 
Solicrtous for ny Friend, than for my S 
never made any Baſe | Submiſſions to any Man, 
* never done axy thing Unmorthy- of- a 
Reſolute 
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Reſolute, and of an Honeſt Man. My Mind 33 
raid ſo much above all Dangers, that I have 
maſter'd all Hazards ; and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of 
Virtue EY e wag br, that 
great a Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, I did 
2 225 e e whether Go * ＋ 

uffer for Me, or I for it. 

Ground, aan laying violent Hands upon £ 
Seh, to ſcape the Rage of the Pomerfel, tho 
ander Caligula I /aw Caelties, to ſuch a de. 
 gree, that tobe Killd outright, was accounted a 
Mercy. And yet I perſiſted in my Honeſly, 10 
bew, that I was ready to do more than Die fort. 
My Mind was never Corrupted with Gifts, and 
_ when the Humour of Avarice was at tbe beight, 
F zever laid my Hand upon any Unlawful Gain: 
I bave been Temperate in my Diet; Modeſt in 
my Diſcourſe ; Courteous and A fable to my Infe- 
riours, and I have ever paid a ReſpeA, and Re- 
 werence to my Betters. Aſier all, what I have 
fad, is either True, or Falſe : If True, I have 
Commended my ſelf before a Great Witneſs, my 
own Conſcience, If Falſe, Iam Ridiculous, with- 
out any Witneſs at all. Let every Man retire 
into himſelf; for the Old, the Young; Men, 
Women, and Children, they are all Wicked. 
Not every One only, or a Few, but there is a Ge- 
neral Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſheuld therefore 
fly the World, withdraw into our Selves; and in 


0 


ſome ſort avoid even our Selves too. 
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EPIST. XVI. 
4 General Diſſolution of Manners ;, with a 
Cenſnre of Corrupt Magiſtrates. 


*HE Corruption of the Preſent Times, is 
1 the General Complaint of all Times; It 
eyer has been ſo, and it ever will be ſo: Not 
confidering that the Wickedneſs of the World 
is always the Lak * the * 5 it; 
though it may Change Places, per an 
a nike in the Matter. One while — i 
in Faſhion, another while Gluttony : To Day, 
Exceſs in _; and more Care of the Body, 
than of the Mind: To Morrow, comes up the 
Humour of Scoffing ; and after That, : 
2 Vein of Drinking; when he ſhall be accounted 
the braveſt Man, that makes himſelf the veryeſt 
Beaſt. This Proſtitute Looſneſs of Manners, 
makes way for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under 
Tiberius, the Plague of your Dilators, or Inſor- 
mers, was worſe than any Civil War. It was an 
Age, wherein the Words of Men, in their Cups; 
the moſt Innocent Railleries, and Ingenious Free- 
doms of Converſation, were made Capital. When 
it was dangerous to be Honeſt, and only Profita- 
ble to be Vicious. And not only Ill Things, but 
Vice it ſelf was both Commended, and Prefer d; 


for all Infolences, when they come to be Exem- 
plary, they pretend to be Lawful. _— in 
in is an Incentive to it: And, it is at leaſt an 
Excuſe, if not a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, after 
Great Example. Beſide that, we are prone e- 
nough to do Amiſs, even of our Selves, * 
N FI 
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either 5 Leader, or a'Companion. But, it.is 4 

Malerolent ſore of Comfort, that which 

ak inde Namberof tle Wiles. 
The worſt of all is; That vhetess in other 

Caſts the People — — an 


Ger ol Ii tis bs "gy 
- become le. The Pilot == 3 — 
Rumning upon à Rock; nor the Phyſician in 
is Patient; nor the Advocate in 


the Death of 
the Loſs of his Clients Cauſe: But, on the other 
fide, the Criminal rejoyces in his in 
his Ambition, and in his Theſt; and never trou- 
Nes Werle for the Fault, - bur fir — 
He makes 
b S and values himſ 
e e 5, wht — 
5 jous ; we ve evety. Day w 
and leſs Shame. Sobtiety, and Conſcience, are 
| become-Fooliſh, and Scandalous things; , it 
: is half the Reliſh of our Luſts, 1 
mitted in the Fare of the Sun. 
only Rare, but Loſt: And enter d 
inte a Sort of Confederacy ai Vane To 
y nothing of Inteſtine Wars; Fathers and Sons 
in League againſt one another y:Poyſon'd Four- 
2 Troops in 8 . Band 7 Men 
{ri 7 5 Wott! | j 
Cities Hemoliſh/d; Rap Rape, and Adultery Autho- 
rizd; Publick Perjuries, ard Frauds; a: Violati- 
on of common Fai ; and all the Bonds of Hu- 
man Society Cmcelfd Adultery is the ready way 
to Wedlock, and Marriage i; a Single: Life a. 
cher B — Partin V ry an they of it. m. 


be be inetd Thar g 


* 
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ae ee ee 
. have come off by Bribery 


Women': So that his Abſolution was touler than 
his Crime; the Bribe was Adultery, as well as 
the Oßence; and he had no way to be ſafe, till 
he had made his Judges like himſelf. Name 
tbe Vana you haue a Mind to, (ſays he) and 
you fhall have ber. And when yon have Cam- 
mitted the Sin, Condems it if you dare. Appoint 
the Time, and the Place, and ſbe ſhall be ready 
for you nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that the 
Bench deſird a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure 
them from the P Before the Sentence was 
the Cauſe, be was a Pander; and his Way of 
Eſcaping Puni was Fouler than the OF 
fence that Deſerv'd it. A Luſt, that ſpar d not 
the Altar, and perverted Juſtice upon the very 
Seat of t. The Queſtion was, Whetber 
any Adulterer ſhould ſcape Unpuniſh'd , and the 
Reſolution was, That, without being an Adulte- 
rer be could not be Secure. Nor is it likely. 
that their Converſation was one Jot honeſter 
than their Sentence: Theſe things have been done, 
and: will be done. Diſcipline, and f 
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Reſtrain the Licence of the People; but, it is 
ill ever be good 


2 


| Luxury 
Mew 
te, 

pleaded Not Guilty to the Bench, and the Bench 
confeſs d it ſelf Guilty ro the Delinquent ; and 
when one Adultery was excus d by Another. In 
thoſe Days it paſsd for great Piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, carry d the 
Cauſe; and *tis but according to the Laws of 
Nations, for him that Buys, to Sell. And, it 
is to be noted, that a Man may be as Covetous 
of Getting what he intends to Squander away, 
n The mpt of 
Poverty in Others, and the Fear of it in our Selves. 
_ Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary Magi 
| ſtrates, are the Common Grievances of a Licen- 
tious Government. The Baths, and the Thea- 
tres are Crowded, when the T and the 
Schools are Empty ; for Men mind their Plea- 
ſures more than their Manners. All Vices gain 
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Third to Wantonneſs; but we are not yet to ask · 
the Stoch, if Achilles be a Coward z Ariftides 

; Fabia Raſn; Mucius, a Traytor; Ca- 
millus, 2 Deſetter, We do not fay, that all Vi- 
2 are in all Men, as Some 4 are in Some Parti- 
culars, 


4 4 =Y 8 | — ; ' 
> * 4 * 1 hs * a — he 2 2 g ny a OY oy ; 8 
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The Ori ginal 0 all Men is the Same and 
Vi wh. it the only Nobility. There i ig 4 
. due to Servants. 8 EL 


Tis not well done, to be ſtill mutmuring 
- againſt Natute, and Fortune; as if it were 
Their Unkindne that makes You Inconfiderable, 
when it is only by your Own Weakneſs, that you 
make your Self ſo: For it is Virtue, not Pedi- 
ge chat renders a Man either Valuable, or Hap- 
N. "Philoſophy does not either Rejet, or Chuſe 
any Man for his ity. Socrates was no Pa- 


—— Cleanthes, but an Under-Gardener, 


neither did Plato Dignifie Philoſo hy by hisBirth. . 


but by his Goodneſs. All theſe Wonty Men are 
our Pragenitors; if we will but do our ſelves the 
Honour to- become their Diſciples. The Origi- 
nal of all Mankind was the ſame; and, it is on- 
ly a clear Conſeience, that makes any Man No- 
ble: For, That derives even from Heaven it el. 
lt is the Saying of a great Man, That if we could 
trace our we ſhould find all Slaves 
to come from Princes, and all Princes from 
Saves Bux Forrupe has turn'd all things Topf. 

Gs. Tu, 
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* Turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions. It 
is moſt certain, that our g had nothing 
— pony I Koons. of thaw 
lendid, others Sordid, as it happen d. We 
= loſt the Memorials of our Extraction, and 
in truth, it matters not whence we came, but 
whither we go. Nor is it any more to our Ho- 
nour, the Glory of our Predeceſſors, than it is 
to their Shame, the Wickedneſs of their Poſteri- 
ty. We are all of us compos d of the ſame Ele. 
ments; why ſhould we then value our ſelves 
upon our Nobility of Blood; as if we. were not 
all of us Equal, if we could but recover our 
Evidence? But, when we can carry it no far- 
ther, the Herauld provides us fome Zero to ſup- 
ply the Place of an Illuſtrious Original; and 
there's the Riſe of Arms, and Families, For a 
Man to ſpend his Life, in puſuit of 2 Title, 
that ſerves only when he dies, to furaiſh out an 
Epitaph, is below a Wiſe Man's Ty 
It pleaſes me exceedingly, to underſtand by 
all that come out of your Quarters, that you 
demean your ſelf N e d 
your Servants, It is the Part of a Wile, and of 
a Good Man, to deal with his Inſeriour, as he 
would have his Superiour deal with him: For 
Servants are not only Men, but a kind of Hum. 
ble Friends; and Fortune has no more Power 
over Them, than over their Maſters: And he 
that duly conſiders, how man Sexvants barg 
_—_ —— — — — 
either upon the One, or upon the Other. Some 
uſe their Servants morſe than Beaſts, in Kain 
 Artendences,, betwirt their Drink, and their 


Luta: Some are brought up only. 


IG 
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to Seaſon; and all to ſerve the Turns of Pomp, 
and Lu Is it not a Barbarous Cuſtom, to 
make it almoſt Capital, for a Seryant only to 
Congh, Sneeze, Sigh, or but wag his Li IPs, while 
he is in — 1 and, to keep him the whole 
Ni Faſting ? Yet ſo it comes to 
11 Tor ra] po date * ſpeak Before their 
flers, will not forbear talking Of them; and 
thoſe, on the other fide, chat were allowd a 
model Freedom of Speech i in their Maſter's En- 
tertainments, were moſt 1 filent upon 
the Torture, rather than they woul betray thats. 
But we live as if a Servant were not made of 
the ſame Materials with his Maſter, or to Breath 
the fame Air, or to Live, and Die under the fame 
Conditions. It is worthy of Obſervation, that 
the moſt Imperlous Maſters over their own 
Servants, are, at the ſame time, the moſt 
— Slaves to the Servants of other Ma- 
1 will not diftinguiſh a Servant by 
155 flies but by his Manners. The one is the 
Work of Fortis, the other of Virtue. But, 
we look only to his Quality, and not to his Me- 
rit. Why ſhould not a brave Action rather Dig- 
niſie the Condition of a Servant, than the 8. 
dition of a Servant Leſſen a brave Action? 1 
would not value a Man for his Cloaths, or De⸗ 


Rasen her il he ben do a Horſe for his 
| WAR he be u Servant! Show me 
a lan that is not fo, +o tis Luft, his Ara. 
rice,” ig Ambition, his Palate, to his Quean; 
my, v6 cher Mens Servants 4 and we are al of 

us Seryants to Fear : Infſolent we are, many of 
= Howe, 


e and Defpiſed Abroad; and 


wo aft more Liable to be trampled upon "than 
wel that have — Habit of 6925 e 


+) 15 
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Suffering them. What marters it how ma- 
Maſter we have, when tis but One Slavery? 
And whoſoever Contemns That, is perfectly Free, 
let his Maſters be never ſo many. . That Man 
is only Free, not whom Fortune has a. Liztle 
Power over, but over whom ſhe has None a: 
all: Which State of Liberty is an Ineſtimable 
Good, when we defire Nothing, that is either 
Superfluous, or Vicious. They are, Aſſes that 
are made for Burthen, and not the Nobler fort 
of Horſes. In the Civil Wars,  betwixt Cz/ar 
and Pompey, the Queſtion was not, who ſhould 
be Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould. be Maſter. 
Ambition is the ſame thing in Privare, that it is 
in Publick ; and the Duties are effectually the 
_ Game, betwixt the Maſter of a Kingdom, and 
| Is Maſter of a Family. As I would treat ſome 
rvants kindly, becauſe they are Worthy ; and 
Others, to make them ſo, ſo on the. Other fide, 
I would have a Servant to Reverence his Maſter; 
and rather to Love him, than Fear him. : Some 
there are, that think this too little for a Maſter, 
though it is all that we pay, even to God him- 
ſelf. The Body of a Servant may be, bought, 
and fold ; but his Mind is Free. 


: g a N 2 © 111 5 N Sa 103-7 1 747 
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We are Juſter to Mes, than to' Gig. 
Life, and Death; of Good, and Eui 
TT is without Diſpute, chat the Loſjof a 

Z I Friend is one of 1 Tadel 
Frailey; and no Man is fo mach exalted, age 
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the Senſe of that Calami as not to be affe- 
2 80 And yet if a bears it bravely, 
' He ha no 19 of Piety, or Good Na- 
1 7 him; if he fink under i it, they call him 
Effeminate : So that he ths both ma under a 
+ cer? And what's the Ground of the Trou- 
e, I beſeech you, but that he might have Liv'd 
1. in roſpelt of bis Tears, and in Effect, 
that be ought to bave done 2 in regard of bis 
7 * to the World ? 1 cannot but wonder 
to en that are really Juſt, and Temperate 
in all their Dealings with Men, and in Buſineſs, 
ſo exceedingly to forget themſelves in this Point. 
But we have, in Excuſe of this Errour, the Fail- 
ings of the Edele World with us for r Company. 
Ge dend Man ave fer Hag 
Conſcientious toward Men,” are yet kankful, : 
1d Ithurious to R | | 
It is not the Number of Days that makes a 


Lifts but the full Employment of rh 
upon e Hin End, and Purpoſe of Life; which 
is, the PerfeQing of the Mind, in making a Man 


the Abſolute Maſter of Himſelf. I reckon the 
matter of Age among External Things, the main 
Point is, to Live and Die with Honour. Eve- 
ty Man that Lives, is upon the Way, and muſt 
go through with his Journey, without ſtopping, 
till he comes at the End: And whereſdever it 
ends, if it ends well, it is a perfect Life. There 
is an Invincible Fate that attends all Morals , 
and, one Generation is condemmd to tread up- 
on the Heels of another, Take away from Li A 


the'Power of Death, and tis a Slavery. As @- 


hipuls was 


g upon the Way, an an Old Man, 
chat was a 


iſoner, and with a Beard down to 


his Girdle, made it his Requeſt to Ceſar, that 
R 
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he t be pur to Death. Why. ſays Cæſar t 
N yoo we dead already 4 So that ” ſe 
Some Deſire it, as well as 8 Fear it: And 
1 3 When it is one of the Duties of Life, 
J And it isone of the Comforts of it too; 

For os Living are under the Power of Fortune 
but ſhe Ms no Dominion at all over the Dead. 
How can Life be Pleaſant to any that is not 
prepar d to part with it? Os what Loſs can be 
eaſier to us, than that which can never be Miſs, 

or Deſir d again? I was brought by a Defluxion 
into a pa Conſumption; and I had it many 
A © ogg bought to Deliver my felf from a 

Miſerable en l and bed But the 

Tenderneſs I had for an Fa- 
ther, held my Hand 17 4 my ſelf, 


it will leery bar my Father to be without 
could maſt willingly ar with my 
_Klf. in we Caſe of» Particnlen ſeaſe, a Phy- 


ſician may Ef Bae 1. d. but the only 


_ 2 Diſeaſes, is the Contempt of 


io too, that it is the Bu- 
if, to Learn that Leſion.) 
Oh! The pine of di Good 


firſt of 


2 oh orks of Provi = in 

: Tal ces ao equi op Boon Fo 
2 into the Ori 

gon ee, and the App 

ted Nature, 
iSingall the go 
things that are ſo frankly oficred How great 

a Foll yand Maine is it, for Men that are Dy- 
their Hopes, and to their Ambi and 
Defires to the Grave d? Fer whole 


tion of Divine 
_—— 
8 
ſerving 3 
ing, and in the Hands of Death already, to extend 
is tainted 2 TPEINR dan” - can 
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never have enough, either of Money, or Power, 
It isa Remarkable thing, that among thoſe that 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt - 
miſerable that ſeem to be Happieſt. The Riches 
of Nature are the moſt Precious Treaſures. What 
has any Man to defire more, than to keep him- 
ſelf from Cold, Hunger, and Thirſt ? It is not the 
Quantity, but the Opinion, that governs in this 
Caſe ; That can never be Little, which is Enough : 
Nor does any Man account that to be Much, 
which is too Little. The Benefits of Fortune are 
ſo far Comfortable to us, as we enjoy them 
without loſing the Poſſeſſion of our ſelves. Let 
us purge our Minds, and follow Nature; we 
ſhall otherwiſe be ſtill either Fearing, or Cra- 
ving, and Slaves to Accidents. Not that there 
is any Pleaſure in Poverty, but it is a great Fe- 
| licity for a Man to bring his Mind to be conten- 
ted even in That ſtate, which Fortune it ſelf can- 
not make worſe. Methinks our Quarrels with 
Ambition, and Profitable Employments, are ſome- 
what like thoſe we have with our Miftrefſes, we 
do not Hate them, but Wrangle with them. In 
a word, betwixt thoſe things which are Sought, 
and Coveted, and yet Complain'd of; and thoſe 
things which we have Loſt, and pretend that we 
cannot live without, our Misforrunes are purely 
Voluntary: And we are Servants, not ſo much by 
Neceſſſty, as by Choice. No Man can be Happy, 
that is not Free, and Fearleſs: And no Man can 
be ſo, but he, that by 2 has got the 
better of Fortune. In what Place ſoever we 
are, we ſhall find our ſelves beſet with the Miſe- 
_—_— Human Nature; ſome, gry us; that 
El Encompals us, ns, Or force us: 
Others, ö 
5 884 1 
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in the Middle of Solitude. And it is not yet, as 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long Arms; She 
meddles with no Body, that does not firſt 1 
hold upon her. We ſhould: k 8 
therefore, and withdraw into the Knowledge of 
Nature, and of our Selves. We underſtand the 
Orig an the Order of the World, the 
| Chica of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the 
Stars, and that the whole "Frome of the Univerſe 
(only the Earth excepted) is but a Perpetual Mo- 
tion. We know the Cauſes of Day, and Night; 
of lan of Darkneſs, but þ it is at a dl. 
us direct our Thoughts then to that 
Pace where we ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. And, 
it is not This hope neither, that makes a Wie 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, becauſe 
Death lies in his way to Heaven; For, the * 
of a Wiſe Man is 3 before-hand : Nay 
there were nothing after death, to be either Fo 
pected, or Fear'd, he would yer leave this World 
with as great a though he were to paſs 
into a ſtate of Annihilation. He that reckons 
every hour his Laſt ; a Day, or an Age, is all 
one to him. Fate is doing * Work while we 
Sleep; Death ſteals upon us Inſenſibly; and the 
b 
of of Life From Childhood we grow up, with- 
our: ceiving it, to Old Age; and this En- 
-of our Lite, duly ay 5 ce 
| mution of it. We take "Death to ore us, 
— is behind us; and has ſwallon d 
1 is paſt: Wherefore, make uſe of the 
preſent, and truſt nothing to the —— for 
De loſt; - hold 
of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little longer Life 3 
as Prowning Men do upon Thorns, or * 
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that either Hurt us, or deceive us. You will 


ask, perhaps, what I do my Self, that Preach 
32 Truly I do like dome ill Husbands, 
— — and yet keep their Ac- 
compts: I run out; but yer [can tell which 
it goes. ' And I have the Fave of III Huhands 
too, another way; for every body Pities me, 
and no body Helps me. The Soul i3 niver in the 
Right place, ſo long as it fears to quit the Body. 
118 uld a Belt 32 Extend 
which, at is a iſhment ; 
and at Longeſt, amounts to very little more 
than Nothing ? He is ateful, that takes the 
Period of Pleafire for an Injury; and he is Fool- 
iſh, that knows no Good barthe Preſent, - Nay, 
_ . of Life, which a Man 
o quit, though with Life ir ſelf: As the 


Nor in no inſtead of Learning to 
Die Fümelk. ife it ſelf is neither Good, nor 


Evil; but only a Place for Good, and Evil: It 
ö a kind © Trage- Comedy. Let it be well 
Atted , 2s no] names whether it be long, or 
| ſhort. We are apt to be miſſed by the Appear- 
ances of things, and when they come to us, re- 
commended in 1 * and by Great Ex- 
5 they wi e many times upon very = 
WE dien The Mind is never Right; bot 
when it is at Peace within it ſelf, and Ind 
dent upon any thing from Abroad. The Sout is 
in Heaven, even while it is in the Fleſh; If it be 
purg'd of Natural Corruptions, and taken ußß 
with Divine Thoughts : And, nd, berg any bod 
ſees us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. Vir- 
tue will of it ſelf break forth, though never ſo 
much Pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. And it is all 


one; whether it be known or no: Bur After-Ages 
however 
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however will do us Right, when we are Dead, 


and Inſenſible of the Veneration they allow us. 


He that is wiſe, will com 
Humanity; and contract 
Joys, and Fears. And it is time well f 


14. ſo 
to Abate of the One, i 


le Dimi 


are wont to Fear. When I ſee a Splendid 
Houſe, or 2 glittering Train, I look upon it, as 


Tao: which are only the Schools 
8 — are at beſt 
a Pomp which is more for Sew, than Poſ- 


Teſhon. Beſide that, Great Goods are ſeldom 


Long-livd; and that is the Faireſt Felicity 


which is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 


2 — 


— 


= -* 
_ Of True Conrgge. 


p = 


to Re though it 


ir (properly) The Contempt of all 


_ the Conditions of 
Subject both of his 
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288 nowrap} bn _ 
in deſpite o Accidents, poſitions, 
— his Station. He does not only Suſſer, 
but Court the moſt Perillous Occaſions of Vir- 
tue, and thoſe Adventures which are moſt _ 
rible to Others : for he values himſelf upon 
periment; and is more Ambitious PS 
puted Good, than Happy. Macius loſt 

with more Honour than he could have preſerv 

it: He was a greater 5 
he could have been with it: For with the very 
Stump of it, he overcame. two Kings, Targain 
and Por/enna. Rutilia follow'd Cotta into Ba- 
3 ſhe ſtay d, and ſhe returned with him 
and ſoon after, ſhe Loſt him, without fo 
a Tear: a Great Inſtance of her 


_ in his ; and of her Prudence. 
in his th. This 2 n 
and the Bleſſed ſt day ile; when he was rea- 


dy to expire in an — Tormeare ts Stone. 
It is never ſaid of the 300 Fabii, that they were 
Overcome, but that they 
guluu, that he was Van quiſh'd by the Carthagi- 
nians, but that he was 1 2 The Spartan: 
prohibited all Exerciſes where the Victory was 
declared by the Voice, and Submiſſion of him 
that was worſted. When Phaeton of Phæ- 
bas the Government of the Chariot of the Sun 
for one Day, the Poets make him ſo far from 


DEE ST 


himſelf had much ado to keep his Seat fer Fear, 
when he look'd down from the ng ke 


it prov d a 3 That's the 
bacton ) that I mould be ut; to fland 


thing (fi 
Firm in That Difficulty, where Fines: er / 
{2 


were Slain; Nor of Re- 
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Trembles. Security is the Caution of Narrow 
Minds: But, as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Diff 
Gy, FRA try Virtuops. Men. Not but 
t he may be as Valiant that watches upon the 
Wer, 2 he that fg hts enn only 

0 the ons has had the Good Farrune of an Occafion 
for the Proof of his Reſolution. - As ſame Crea- 
tures are Cruel; others Crafty, and ſome Ti. 
morous; ſo Man is endu d with a Glorious, and 


an Excellent irit, that e not ſo 
5 1 gr 


much to regard a Safe 
vidence has made him the — 4 ring 


World; and he reckons it his Duty to Sacrifice 
his own Particular to the Advantage of the 
Whole. And yet there is a vaſt difference; even 
in the fame Action done by a Brave perſon; and 
a Stupid: 2 the Death of Goto was Honoura- 

b e; but that of Brutus was Shamekal.. Nor 
zs it Death it ſelf that we recommend for Glo- 
1 bu! oy ea thing AA =—_ we 
either is it Poverty, or 
ll at ec nd, but the Man that be- 
haves himfelf Bravely under: thoſe AfMiiQtions. 
How were the Gladiators Contemn'd, that calld 
for Quarter? And thoſe on the other fide. Fa- 
| ww that Ds it. Many.a Man Saves 
e, by not fearing to Ln? it; and, Many 
1 23 Loſes his Life, for being over-ſolicitous 
to Save it. We are many times afraid of Dying 
by One thing; and we come to Die by another. 


As for Example; we are threatned by an Ene- 
my. and we die by a Pleurifie. The Fear of 
Death enlarges if! ocher ths thee wo Fear. 


To bear it with , we ſhould compute, 
that whether our Lives be long, or ſhort, it 


co all toa Point: Some Hours we loſes ti 
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if they were Days, Months, Years? What mat” 
alien | wow e that which I muſt cer- 
tainiy part with whenT have it. Life is but one 
Point of Flying Time; and that which is to 
come, is no more Mine, than that which is palt. 


And, we tive this for our Comfort too, that 
whoſoever now Feats Death, will, ſome time or 


othet come to wiſh it. If Death be Troubleſc 
or Terrible; the fault is in Us, and not in Death 
it Sell. It is as great Madneſs for a Man to fear 

that which he is not to Feel, as that wind he is 
not to fliffer; the Difference lies in the 
of Dying, and not in the Iſſue of Death it ſell. 
Tis à more Ingloribus Death to be Smotherd 
wich Perſumes, than to be torn to pieces with 
Pincem. Provided my Mind be not Sick, I ſhall 
not much heed my Body. Iam pr, for my 
Laſt: Hour; without tormenting my {elf when it 
will come. It is betwirt the Storcks and other = 
Philaſopbhers, as betwixt Men and Women; They 


are Botlr Mech for Society; only 

Ly 5: m3 na 31 
for $ Otter SeQs deal with their 
ciples as aufible Phyficians do with their Pa 
tiems z they Flatter, and Humour them; where- 
as the "Sticks: goa Boller way to work, and con- 


3 r 


J 
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SITE ** 


Ti never too lite to Leah. The M 
tages of a Private Life; and the Sl; 


i Arten Ow 


aviOtes 4 tha 
af 7 


ET bo Man ne to 
Ar we x 
e ot * 


may Then greed to 
I, as 10 take it: Let ie how: 
* A en the o Parties, that 
the One to Corifer a Benefit, and 
Oone to 3 * Ni es 
tl en they Old: B 
Are 4 
late to L 1 


in 
but he mo applies Mat to Wiſdom; er be 
takes into his own Life the Sup plement of all 


Paſt Ages. Tis a fair Step toward 2 


Good, and of Wiſe Men: And where that can- 


| ag bend thre int is to no Com- 
. — Solitude affords Pub enough; 
and ind the Burian s Confirtabl and Ec 
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bis Ee Gui 
2 71 be Boe 18 A 
E bee N 5 
rmer, when we 
Mind; and the LT Senſes are 
tinguiſh'd and the Bod 
that makes me 


r much 
e 
It Man is. 


| AR Ze ws but a 
| = cor bo TONS — both eau, 
Hou 

of Princes itu e reſpect, tiat they are 
min d to their Poſt; and cannot make them- 
deſcanted upon, and made publick Diſtourſe; 


een ber 


walk Alone, where I pleaſe; without a Sword, 
without Fear, and without Company : whereas 
à Prince mult be Amd in Peace; and cannot 
with Dignity quit his Guards. Forrune has him 
in Ouftdy a „ where apy 
z theres no ; "Eſcape. | 
S ite better chr ald W! And it is 
= Perfection of his Miſery, that N 
fefs. He can no more Conceal nl RT th 
the Sun in the Firmament; whereag his Subjects 
; Change Habits, and Humour, 


Fate of Palaces, Ye gs 3 
all Mens Ey | 
the whole 
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whatſoever is near it. His Lips afe the Oracles 


of the People; and Govermment is the Cement 
that binds them : Bur ſtill he that is 
Maſter of Many, 5 the Servant yet of More. 
The Power, *tis true, of all things belongs to the 
Prince bur the Proſperity, 1 rin 
ſons. the fame thing Yours 
and Mine in ſeveral Reſpefts, "We cannot ſay 
that a Son, or a Servant has Nothing, becauſe 
2 Maſter, or a Father may take it away if he 
will or that he cannot Give Willing]y, becauſe 
may hinder it, whether he will or no. This 
is Power, and true Dominion; and not to Rule 
4 Command, when we may do it if we pleaſe. 
SHER Love of his 
Ee there is no fo great, but it 
when it is > the Com- 
Safety that it ſhonld be ſo. Tyrants are 
Hos, becnuſe they ar Fear, and becauſe they 
are Hated, they will be Fear d. They are ten- 
derd Odious to Poſterity z and they had better 
never had been than to ſtand upon Record 


for the Plagues of Mankind. Miſeable is that Pn 


People, where-their very Keepers are their Exe 
cutioners. And, it is not an Armed Tyranny 
neither, but the Unarm'd Vices of Avarice, and 
that we ought to be moſt afraid of Some 

not endure > have . _ touch'd, 
bor will ſhrink and Struggle under Opera- | 
tion, as if they were under the Hand of a Sur- 
geon. But, this ſhall not hinder me from Lan- 
oy, and Probing, becauſe of the Cries and 


Groans of the Faticnt. Every Man ſhould have 


a Monitor at his Elbow, to keep 
ing him how Rich a Man may be 


—_ by 2 W 


him from Ava- 
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the Diſquiets and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs; which makes him as great a 
Others, as he is to When -it co 
to That once; Fear, Anxiety, and Wearinet 
makes us Philoſophers. A Sickly Fortune pro- 
=_ — —— - Ay reap this 
ruit from our Adv it rings us at 
laſt to Wiſdom. 
Noa though Clemency in a Prince be ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and fo profitable a Virtue z and Cruelty 
ſo dangerous an Exceſs; it is yet the Office of 2 
a G as of the Maſter T an Hoſpital, » 
keep Sick, and —_— Men in Order : 
Cats of xtremi the r nn 
cut off with the Ulcer. All Puniſhment is ei. 
ther for Amendment, or for Example, or that 
Others may live more Secure. What is the End 
of . thoſe Poiſonous, and Dangerous 
Creatures, which n . 
to prevent Miſchief? And yet there may 
much Hazard in doing too much, as too Late 
A Particular * may be puniſhed, but 
when the whole Army is in a Revolt, there muſt 
be a General Pardon. The Multitude of Offen- 
ders, is their Security, and Protection: For there's 
no Quarrellin with a Publick Vice, where the 
Cuſtorn of ing takes away the Shame of 
It; and it is not Prudent neither, by many Pu- 
 niſhments to ſhew a City, that the Wicked are 
ſo much the Major Part: Befide, that it is as 
t a Diſhonour for a Prince to have many 
Executions, as for a Pbyſician to have many 
Funerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 
the firſt Offence ? Let him firſt Admoniſſi, then 
Threaten, and afterward Puniſh him. 80 long 
as there is Hope, we ſhould apply gentle Reme- 


. 
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dies. But, ſome Nations are IntraQable, and 
neither Willing to Serve, nor fit to Command 
and ſome Perfons are Incorrigible too. 


— 
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The Two Bleſſings of Life, are 4 Sound 
2 Body; and 4 Quiet Mind. The Ex- 
 travagance of the Roman Luxury. The 
Moderation and Simplicity of For mer 


Tien. 


Picuris makes the Two Bleſſings of Life, 
td be a. Sound Body, and a Quiet Mind: 
Which is only a Compendious Reduction of Hu- 
man Felicity to a ſtate of Health, and of Vir. 
tue. The way to be Happy is to make Vice not 
only Odious, but Ridiculous; and every Man to 
mind his on Buſineſs; for he that Torments him- 
ſelf for other Peoples Misfi ſhall never 
be at Reſt. A Virtuous Life muſt be all of a 
Piece; and not advance by Starts, and Intervals ; 
and then to go on where it Left ; for this is lo! 
ſing of Ground. We are to pref, and perſevere , 
for the main Difficulties are yet to come. If 
I diſcontinue my Coutſe, when ſhall I come to 


E theſe Words? I am a Conquerour: 
Not a Conquerour of Barbarous Enemies, and 


Salvage Nations; but I have ſubdu'd Avarice, 


AVATrice, 
Ambition, and thoſe Luſts, that have ſubjected 
2 Como, Who was a 
greater than Alexander ; that extended his Em- 
pire-from Thracia, to the Ultmoſt Bounds of the 


Eaſt? But yet 
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1 he Burnt Per ſ⸗ 1 Re. 

of a Proſtitute, to gratity hi . He 
— . many Thonkands of 
the Per/ians; but yet he Murther d Califtbenes - 


And that ſingle Blot has Tarniſh'd the Glory of 


3 


| of other People. It is with our 


ay 


ning of his Pulſe, and ſuſpedts 
Heat to be a Relique of his Fever. 


all his Victories. All the Wiſhes of Morals, 
and all the Benefits which we can either Give 
or Receive, are of very little Conducement to a 
Happy Life. Thoſe things which the Common 


People gape after, are Tranſitory and Vain. 
be ae by Nunter Meafire, or Pars. 

y Number, Meaiure, or tarts : 
For it is Full, and Perfect. I do not ſpeak, as 


AL ag gti bs that * 
epoſè: it is ſomething yet to be on the 
Mending hand. It is with me, as with a Man 
thats Creeping out of a Diſeaſe; he Feels yet 
ſome ings of it, he is every Foot Exami- 
every Touch of 
uſt at that 


rate, I am. Jealous of my ſelf The beſt Reme- 


85 8 that I know in this Caſe, is to go on with 


ence, and not to be miſled by the Errours 


das with 


our Healths; tis a Degree of Virtue, the Abate- 


Tr to him. He that's Ambitious, 


' Abatement of a Fit. 


ment of Vice; aSitis a 


Degree of Health, th 


ineſs in Wealth; Some 
73 and Others in the 


Some place their Ha 
in the Liberty of the 
Pleaſures of Tabs _— But, * 
are Metals, or Colours, to the 

Mind of a Reaſonable Creature? He that ſets 
his Heart upon Riches, the very Fear of Pover- 


before him: For, in that Caſe, he that is not 
OTE is 128 Caſe, ; Firſt, 


N 


. 
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Firſt, is Laſt. nde nor Patt nt Riche® 
neither: For if they 4 
1 Ib my Enel the uſe 0 
chief; as they are a Temptation to thoſe that 
do it. Inſtead of Courage, they may Inſpire us 
with Arrogance ; and, inſtead of Greatneſs of 
Mind, ' with Inſolence; which is, in truth, but 
the Counterfeit of Magnanimity. What is it to 
be a Priſoner, and in Chains? It is no more 
than that Condition to which Princes have 
been Reduc'd; and out of w man Men e 
have been Advanc A te tee Aubert of | 
'Tis not to fiy, I have no Maſter, 15 time vou 
may have one. Might not ecuba , Crefſus, 
and the Mother of Darius have faid as much? 
And where's the Happineſs of Luxury either; 
when a Man divides his Life betwixt the Kitchin, 
and the Stews; betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and a Naufeous Stomach ? Caligula, who was 
born to Thew' the World what Miſchief might 
be done by a Conturrence of Great Wickedneſs, 
ing a Great Fortune; ſpent hear” 10000 /. Seer: 


A The Works, and Inven- 
cows of ia Pk E 


of Naum — * even in Surpaſſing it. 

2 Romans had their Brooks even in their ar- 
lows z and found their Dinners under their Ta- 
"The Mullet was reckon'd ſtale, unleſs it 

ö And they — 


put 1 „ that they mig 

the beter olſen al the Changes 

| of them 'in the Laſt Agody * Life ind 
Death. $o that they fel their Eyes, before their 
Bodies. Look bow it Reddens, fays one, theres 
no Vermilion Ife ir. Take notice F Veins: 3 
ond vhat ſane grey t n the Head of 


it 


3 
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it. And now be js at's Laſt Gaſp: See b. 
Pale be turns, and all of a Cle. Theſe Pes 
. by doe Krk 
e with a Dying Friend; Nay, they would 
leave a Father, or 7 Bro , It ths Laft Hour, 
r- themſelves with the Barbarous Spe- 
Qacle of an expiring Fiſh. And that which En 
| haunces the Efteem of every thing, is the Price 
pfit: Inſomuch, that Water it elk 


| 1 
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zor Gouty, but in one Singular Caſe. Women 
have not alter d their Nature fince, but they have 
d the Courſe of their Lives; for, by ta- 


king the Liberties of Men, as well 
of their Diſeaſes, as of their * 
23 282 Drink as much; nay, inthe 


"oy AS ny they are Maſculine too ; they 
have the Advantages of their Sex, by their 


"he when they were Free, livd ei- 
ther i in Caves or in Arbours: But — came 
in with Gildings, and with Marble. I would 
have him that comes into my Houſe, take more 
Notice of the Maſter, than of the Furniture. 
The Golden A was beſore Architecture: Arts 
came in with Luxury, and we do not hear of 
any Fhiloſc "Ah N either a Lock-ſmith, 
or a Painter. Who was the Wiſer Man, think 
you, He that invented a Saw; or the Other, 
upon Reing a Bo drink Water out of the 
Hollow of his Baabe his Pitcher, with 


cis Check to kim he's Bacon, io trou- 
7 


ſelf with Superfllities e 
Man's Trade; Cooking is another's: On 
more . „ it for Pleaſure, than 
he that learns it for Neceſſity. It was Luxury, 
not Philoſophy, ot invented Fiſh-Pools, as 


well as Palaces: W here, in caſe of Foul Wea- 


ther at have Fi to ſupply. 
ther . We do not h 
but Provoke them : As if 
—_— >» low the very Art of Voluptuouſ- 
neſs. n 9 . 
brake the Union of Society; and prov d tho 
ma Wea 9 hl hot were i 
eig! ti 

Hh 4 World 


ſelves. In the Fir 


to N not ã Government. No 


World came to ; appropri priate e Poſſeſnons to them- 
Nature was both a a2 
Law, and a Guide, and the beſt Govern d; which 


was but — Nature too. The largeſt 


it Verne — — » ag * 
t among Men too, in 
Md & tines of the Beſt was l 


Innocence, 
— 7 They Galt Core one for their Man 
ners; who neither Acted any Violence, nor Suf- 


ferd any They Protected the Weak againſt the 
Mighty, and Perſuaded, or Diſſuaded, as they 


A Occaſion. Their Prudence provided for cher 
People; Their Courage kep n 
Dangers ; Their Bounty bath Supply'd, and 
Adorn'd their Subjects It was a | hen Y 
in 
"had either a Mind to do an Injury, 
for t. He that Commanded 


2 040 


e ft: 
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Mon, # 4 Cages of Nel e Be. 
And has r ef Civil ” 125 
n Hemſelf: betrmixt 


4 Liſe 7 ut, 555 be of Plea: 


ſure. 


. HERE b at Se Dian: Ms . 
Soul and Body. There is Intemperance, join 
i Dives Folly with Severit 3 — : 
a © anne, —. 
Swe 1s never the Worſe er an 5 
bard. We are mord more by Tmaginary 


ture in any Creature, as that is in an, ob 
5 
= fr Track ts 4 Crain 


Tn wart, x wes 
we not rather advance out to 
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, Human Life it ſelf may be pro- 
long if we will but ſtint our ſelves in 
cose pra cafures, that bring the greater 

of us untime „ N Our 
n but certain Diſallowable Mo- 
tians 05.0 ns Sudden, and Eager , 


= ' F 5 Neel turn to 
+ ED, as „ Bihillarton Thi firſt 
| and cher to a Phthifick. We are 


il War within us ; 3 or the 
has Dominion, we are either Good , 
or Bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that 
the worſt Mixture "tes th prevail. And 
; are. link'd, Chain of - Cauſes, 

| Effets, one to another. Betwixt vio- 
Paſſions, and a Fluctuation „or Wam- 
of the Mind, there is ſuch a Dif 


5 us 


Ma 
. 


gk 
- 


* 
. 
pf * 
. ** 
well - 
* & * 
1 q f 
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ſelf in Modeſty; 5 Joy, in Serenity ; and Truth, 
in Openneſs, and Simplicity. There are 
Sown the Sls of Divine Things in Mot- 
tal Bodies. If the Mind be well * 1 
the Fruit anſwers the Original; if not, 
alf uns in Weeds We ar All of us Si 
of Curable Diſeaſes : And it coſts us more 
to Ms Miſerable , than would make us = 
3 Happy. Confider the Peaceable fate 
emency , and the Turbulence 5 
the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and 
Reſtleſneſs of Luft. How cheap, and iſ 
to us is the Service of Virtue, „er dear 
of K* 4 Mint | The So A N 
of Man, and is it ſelf Sub 
His Pleafures are Modeſt, Saf hr Ke 
ſervd; and rather the Sauce, 'or the Diver- 
nion of Life, than the Entertainment of it, 
12 de ſome Queſtion, whether ſuch a 
an goes to Heaven, or Heaven comes to 
Him : For a good Man is Infiuenc d, by God 
himſelf, * has a kind of Divinity with- 
in him. What if one Good Man Lives in 
5 and Plenty, and another in Want, and 
| > "Tis no irtue, to contemn Super- 
une but Neceſſities: And they are of 
2 — Good, though under ſeveral 
- Circumſtances, and in Different Stations. Cz. 
” (the — wagd War with the Man- 
No * Rome; * Scip Pio, ok the Wie : 
_ onſcience of Virtue; 
— 4 die Sober Thoughts, 
3 Man, even for the 
Reputation of it? Virtue you ſhall find in 


the Temple, in the Field, or upon the Wat 


COV 
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coverd with and Blood, in the Defence 
of the Publick.- 8 you ſhall find ſheak- 


ing in the Stews, -Houſes, Powderd, 
and _ . Not mexting Hou are whol- 
Iy to claimd, but to be uſed” with 
— and to be made Subſervient to 
Virtue.- Good Manners r Pleaſe us; but 
Wickedneſs i is Reſtleſs, and y Chan- 
ging ; not for the Better, but for Variety. We 
are torn to = betwixt Hopes, and Fears , 


4 things that are Poſſible, we live without ary 
N * A r e 


— . 
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Ms XXIII. 


We Abuſe God's Bleſſings, and arm then 
into Miſcbief. Meditations upon tbe 
 Horrours of Earthquakes, and Conſole = 
tions againſt Ns. Death is the ſame 
thing which way ſoever it comes : Only 
we are more mov d by Accidents that we 
are not usd to. 


» — 


HERE is nothing io Profitable, bur it 
T be Perverted to our Injury. ichen the 


Uſe of the Minde, ** —— we do for Com- 
merce? Beſide that, range the Air Sweet, 
and Healthful, and bring ſeaſonable Rains up- 
2 
t u oyd for War, 
and Deraſtation; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing one Ha- 
zard through another. Nee to 
Tempeſts, and to Death, without ſo much as the 
Hope of a Sepulchre. And all this might be 
born too, if we only ran theſe Riſques, in or- 
der to Peace; but when we have ſcapd ſo ma- 
ny Rocks and Flatts, Thunder, and Storms, 
what's the Fruit of all our Labour, and Ter- 
rour? It is only War; and to Burn, and Ra- 
vage, as if the Earth were not large enough for 
the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas we might 
live, and die at Eaſe, if we had a Mind tot; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why do : 


we preſs our own Dangers then, and provoke our 
Fares ? 4 What do we look for? Orfly Death ; 


which 
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which is to be found every where. It will find 
us in our Beds, in our Chambers: But, where⸗ 
ſoever it finds us, let it find us Innocent.  Whar 
a Madneſs is it to purſue Miſchiefs; to fall foul 
upon thoſe we do not know; to be Angry with. 
W, and, fke Beaſt, to Kill what we hav 
ay ; and, like „to Kill what we have 
no Quazrel to? Nay, worſe than Beaſts, we run 
13 only to bring us to greater. We 
orce our way to Gold, without any R 
either to God, or Man. But, in all this, with- 
out any Cauſe of Complaint, we abuſe the Be. 
nefits of God, and turn them all into Miſchieſs. 
We dig for Gold; we leave the Light, and aban- 
don the Courſes of a better Nature: We Deſtend, 
where we find a new Poſition of things; Hideous 
Caves, ' Hollow, and Hanging Rocks, Horrid Ri 
, and P Darkneſs, and not 
without the Ap ons, even of Hell it ſelf. 
How Little now, and how Inconſiderable are 
thoſe: Things that Men venture for, with the 
Price of their Lives? But to paſs ſtom thoſe 
Hazards that we may avoid, to others which 
we cannot. As in the Caſe of Earthquakes, 
In chat Condition can any Man be Safe; when 
the World ir ſelf is ſhaken; and; the only thing 
that paſſes for Fixed, and Unmorveable in the 
Univerſe, Trembles, and Deceives us > Whither 
| nr iy Gor atk, if wherefoever we are, 
the Danger be ſtill under our Feet. Upon the 
Cracking of a Houſe, every Man takes himſelf 
to his Heels; and leaves all to fave Himſelf : 
But, what Retreat is thete, where that which 
 thould Support us, Fails us; When the Founda- 
tion, not only of Cities, but even of the World 


it ſelf, Opens, and Wavers? What Help, — 
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what Comfort, where Fear it ſelf can never car. 
ry us off? An Enemy may be kept at a Diſtance 
with a Wall A Caftle may put a to an 
Amy; a Port may us from the of 
a Tempeſt; Fire it ſelf does not follow him that 
runs away from 't: A Vault may defend us againſt 
Thunder; and we may quit the Place in a Fe. 
ftilence : There is ſome Remedy in all theſe 
N rarer Appel iegry ke 
ation with Lightning. gue may 
Unpeople a Town, but it will not Ca 4” 4 
There is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo — 
io Greedy, and fo Publickly Calamitous as an 
| e. For, it does not only Devour Hou- 
ſes; Families, or Single Towns, but Ruins whole 
Countries, and Nations: Either Overtuming, or 
Swallowing them up, without ſo much as leaving 
any Footſtep, or Mark of what they were. Some 
People have a greater Horrour for this Death, 
than for any Other: To be taken away alive, on 
of the Number of the Living : As if all Mortals, 
by what Means ſoever, were not to come to the 
fame End. Nature has Eminently this Juſtice, 
that when we are all Dead, we are all Alike. 
And, tis not a Pin matter, whether I be Cruſh'd 
to pieces by one Stone, or by a whole Moun- 
tain; whether I periſh by the Fall of a Houſe, 
or under the Burthen of the whole Earth; whe- 
ther I be ſwallowed up alone, or with a Thou- 
ſand more for Company. What does it fignifie 
2 38 17 that is made 
about m th; w is every where, 
and in all Caſes the fame? We ſhould therefore 
Arm our ſelves againſt that Blow, that can net 
ther be Avoided, nor Foreſeen. And, it is not 
the Forſwearing of thoſe Places, that 22 
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it is not the Frailty of this or that Place, 

14+ It For, not one Inch 
of it is ſo com „ As not to admit many 
Cauſes of its Revolution, and though the Bulk 
of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts of it may 
1 gs thing * ? * 
There is not any thing which can promiſe to 
it ſelf a Laſting Quiet. And it is no ſmall 
Comfort to us, the Certainty of our Fate : For, 
there is a Remedy. 
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Weakneſs that makes him Anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him Enlarge it too. The Wiſe fortite 
themſelves by Reaſon, and Fools by Deſpair, 
Thar Saying which was a d to a Conquer d 


Party under Fire, and Sword, might have been 
1 1 e 


ure, | 
Eure Nice and Weak, and a Small Matter 
does their Work. That Man has too high an 

Opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thun- 
der , and of Earthquakes. If he were Conſcious of 
his own Infirmities, he would as much fear the 
being Choak'd wich his own Phlegm egm. What 
do we Tee in our Selves, that Heaven and Earth 
' ſhould join in a Diſtemper to procure our Diſſo- 
lution ; when the Ripping of a Hang: nail is ſuffi- 
cient to Diſpatch us? We are afraid of Inun- 
dations from the Sea, when a Glaſs of Wine, 
i ir goes the wrong way, is enough to Suffo- 
| rate us. It is a great Comfort in Death, the ve- 
Mortality it ſelf. We creep under Ground 
for fear of Thunder, we dread the ſudden Con- 
cuffions of the Earth, A 

when yet we carry Death in our own Veins, 
it is ar Hand in all Places, AC 
There is nothing ſo little, but it is of Force 
fr hols we be to our Laſt End: Nay. ſo 
ould we be from Dreading an Eminent 
more than a Vulgar, that on the Contra- 
5 ice Die we. muſt, we ſhould rather rejoice 
inthe Breathing of our Laft, under a more Glo- 
rious Circumſtance. hats « mm 
1 
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ſtill within irs Bounds, and without any Vio- 
lence? I ſhall have it over me at Laſt; and tis 
all one to me, whether I be laid under That, or 
1 7. it wg 2 me: But it J 7 2 
ing for the Earth to gape, and ſwallow a 
Man up inta a profound Aby 5: And what 
then? Is Death any Eafter Above, Grop A 
What Cauſe have I of Complaint, if Nature 
will do me the Honour to cover me with a 
Part of her Self? Since we muſt Fall, there 
is a Dignity in the very Manner of it, when 
the World it ſelf is Shockd for Compa- 
nv. Not that I would wiſh for a Publick Ca- 
lamity ; but it is ſome Satisfaction in my 
Death, that I ſee the World alſo to be 
n 5 PEE 
Neither are we to take theſe Extraordinary 
Revolutions for Divine Judgments ; as if ſuch 
| Motions of the Heavens, and of the Earth, 
were the Denouncings of the Wrath of the 
Almighty : Bur they have their Ordinate, and 
their Natural Cauſes : Such as, in Propor- 
tion, we have in our own Bodies; -and while 
they ſeem to Act a Violence, they Suffer it. But 
yet for want of knowing the Cauſes of things, 
they are Dreadful to us; and the more fo, be- 
_ cauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why are 
we commonly more Afraid of that which we 
are not Usd to ? Becauſe we look upon Na- 
ture with our Eyes, not with our Reaſon : Ra- 
ther computing what She Uſually does, than 
mw * . — to E Ts we 1 Puniſh'd 
or this gence, by taking thoſe things to 
which we * Wonted, to be New, and 
Prodigious. The Eclipſes of the Sun, and Moon, 
Blazing Stars, and Meteors, while we Admire 
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them; we Fear them; and ſince we Fear them, 
becauſe we do not Underſtand them, it is worth 
our while to —_— that we may no lon- 
er Fear them. Why ſhould I Fear a Man, a 
an Arrow, or a Lance; when 1 am ex- 
d to the Encounter of Greater ? 
e are aſſaulted by the Nobler Part of Nature 
it ſelf; by the Heavens, by the Seas, and the 
Land. Our Buſineſs is therefore to Defie Death, 
whether Extraordinary, or Common. No mat- 
ter for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it Asks no 
more of us than Age it ſelf will Take from us; 
and every Accident that befals us. He tliat 
Contemns Death, what does he care fot either 
Fire, or Water; the very Diſſolution of the 
Univerſe? Or if the Earth ſhould open under 
him, and ſhew him all the Secrets of the In- 
fernal Pit, He would look down without Trou- 
ble. In the Place that we are all of us to go 
ta, there are no Earthquakes, or 1 
us Seas; neither War, nor Peſti- 


no T 8 
lence. Is it a. ſmall Matter? Why do we fear 


it then? Is it a Great Matter? Let it rather 
once fall upon us, than always bang over 1. 
Why ſhould I dread my Own End, when I 
know than an End I muſt have, and that all 
Created things are Limited? * 4 


1 Ire 
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4 Diſcourſe of God's Providence, im the 
 Misfortunes of Good Men in this "Us 


and in the Proſperity f the — 
u are troubld, 1 
vervanit is run 2 but or 


© hear yet, tar you are ef r Robb'd or 
StrangP, or Poyſon'd, or Berray'd, or Accusd 
by him: So that yon have ſea ul, Wi fle in Com- 
pariſon with your Fellows. 
you complain chen; eſpecially under EL e 
tection of ſb Gracious a ovidence, as ſuffers no 
Man to be miſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor 
i this  SubjeXt worthy of A OI 
ration. Ach indeed is a terrible 
Sound, and Opinion; ami that's all. Some Men 
are Baniſ d. And Stript of their Eftares ; O- 
thers again are Poor, in Plenty; ( which is the 
baſeſt fort of Beppery. ) Some are oyerborn by 
a Fo pular Tumult, that breaks out Hg Tem. 
& evey_ in tie igheft Rcurity of a Calm; 
| nes Tanis T. „ that Tights all chat are 
near it : There is but Struck perks 
the Fear extends to all; and affects 
May Suffer, as well as thoſe that De. 
Dil of a Piece only with RE” Tis 
not the Stroke, but the that frights the 
Birds. Adverſity, FIl grant you, is not a thing 
to de wiſhd; no more, than War; but, if it be 
my Lot to be Torn with che Stone, Broken upon 
the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or Maims; 
it 2a bo Tray, that I may bear my For- 
tune 
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tune as becomes a Wiſe, and an Honeſt Man. 
We do not Pray for Tortures, but for Patience; 
not for War, but for Generoſity and Courage, 
in all the Extremities of War, if it happens. 
Afflictions, are but the exerciſe of Virtue; and 
an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, when he is 
Idle. It muſt be Practice, and Patience, that 
Perfects it. Do we not ſee how one Wreſtler 

rovokes another? And if he find him not to be 
is Match, he will call for ſome Body to help 
him, that may put him to all his Strength. 
It is a Common Argument againſt the Juſtice 
of Providence, in the matter of Reward, and Pu- 
niſhment : the Misfortune of Good Men in this 
World, and the Proſperity of the Wicked : But, 
it is an eaſie matter to vindicate the Cauſe of the 
Gods. There are many things that We call Evil, 
which turn very often to the Advantage of thoſe 
that ſuffer them; or at leaft, for the Common 
Good, whereof Proyidence has the greater Care. 
And farther ; they either befall thoſe that bear 
them Willingly, or thoſe that deſerve them by 
their Impatience under them: and Laſtly, they 
come by Divine Appointment ; and ta thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, be- 
cauſe they are Good. Nor is there any thing 
more Ordinary, than for that which we fear'd as 
à Calamity, to prove. the Foundation of our 
Happineſs. How many are there in the World 


that enjoy all things to their Own Wiſh, whom 


God never thought worthy of a Trial? If it might 
be imagin'd, that the Almighty ſhould take off his 
Thought from the Care of his Whole Work, 
What more * 5 we — he _ 

upon, than a Valiant Man Struggling wi - 
perle Fortune: Or 10K ſtanding Upright, and 


Unmovd 


R — 
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Unmoyd, under the Shock of a Publick Ruin? 


Let the 5 le World ( By Abe) fall into one Band, 


and let Czfir encomp me with his Legion: by 
Land, bis S5 Pee at "Sel: and bir Gardi ar 
tbe Gates; Cato will yer cut out his way; and 

with That 8 my war untainted, even in 
the Croil War, give bimſelf that Liberty, which 
Eue deny'd to his Country. Set upon the great 
work then, and Deliver thy 1 from the Clog 


of thy Humanity: Juba, and Petreius have al. 


ready done the good Office One for the Other, by a 
Gencrous 2 45 currence of Reſolution, and Fate 5 


burt Cato is above Exumple, and does as much 


ſcorn 10 a, his Death of any Man, as bis Life. 
Wich what Joy did this great Man Contemplate 
Immortality; ben be ck his Book; 25 his 
Sword Fagaber; and in Cold ' Thoughts dif. 
tch'd himſelf! "Let this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe 
irtuè Providence made uſe of to Cope with all 


; the Powers of the Earth: His Courage took de- 


light in, and ſought for all penn, — of Hazard; 


ere Lite 


Sufferance i is one part bf the Glory 
2ne Man tay Rape without Wotinds y the fl 


Bloody. The 
you'll 7 and yet he 1. dhe Fo 


valuing the Buda of the P 


dc My though 


and Remarkable, cat cores off 
lice of Great Men is: 


more Reveren 


of Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſos.” Is it rrouble- 
ſome to be Repuls4? ? Vatimus was preſerd be- 
faxe him. Proſperity ſhews a Man bur one 

of Humane Nature. Nobody knows what fuch 


a Man is good for: >either if truthdogs he Un- 


derſtand himſelf, for want bf Experiment. Tem- 
ber the bu ſs is for weak, and Vulgar Minds, 
bduing of pablick Terrout is d _ 

| at 
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_ thatis reſerv'd for more Generous Spirits. Cala- 
mity is the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, that 

_ reſolves to Live and Die Free, and Maſter of it 

ſelf; The Combatant brings no Mettle into the 
Field, that was never Batter d: He that has loſt 
Blood, and yet keeps his Stomach : He that _ 5 
been under his Enemy, and worſted, and 
comes on again, and gathers Heart from his 
fortunes ; Thats tho Man of Hope, and Cour 


"I. Is it not 3 * v Un oft, and a Rigorous 
Fate, that good M jould be Poor, and Friend- 
leſs? All this is no 3 than the Natural Work 
of Matter, and Form. Mean Souls are mean- 
bp k en there goes more to the ma- 
king up of a Bra that is to work out his 
way through Difficulties and Storms. We are 
condemn'd to Terrible Encounters; 9 becauſe 
we cannot, according to the Courſe of Nature, 


For ay +6 Faculties given us, that 


will Enable us to Bear them: 'Or at the, worlt, 
to have a Retreat; if we will not Fight, we may 
Fly. So that nothing is made more Eaſy to us, 
than that which is moſt Neceſſary to us, to Die. 
No Man is kept in the World againſt his JV 
| But Adverſity is the better for us all; for, it is 
God's Mercy, to-ſhew the World their Errours, 
— the "things they Fear, and Covet, are 
onus Lat wn ok being the Common and 
both of Good Men, and Bad. 
were Good, only the Good ſhould 15 
18 "= it Bad, _ the Wicked ſhould 4 
for them. / One Man is taken away in a Schffle 
fora Wench, and another in the Defence of his 
Country. and we find Silver and Gold, boch n a 
Temple and in the Stews. | 5 
Ti4. mm 
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es to n which I 
18 not 10 Xtra va - 
it is taken to be, I will allow a Wiſe * 
Tremble, to turn Pale ; nay, and to Groan x 
And to ſuffer all the Affections of his Bodily 
Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind Firm, — 
Free — 1 OT to his Body; Hires 4 he do 
not t of his Conſtancy, (w IS, in it 
felt, 10 great a Virtue, that there is ſome Autho- 
rity, even ina " Errour. ) If the Body 
be broug bt by tothe 8 of Brui- 
ſes — Molle How much more eaſily then 
2 the te Man be Fr fy'd aga __— 7 
of Fortune; and though perhaps thrown down, 
and Trod upon, yet Recover it ſelf? The Body 
muſt have: Mear and Drink, much Labour, — 
Practice; whereas the Food, and the Bufineſs of 
the Mind is within it f. z and Virtue: main- 
tain'd without either To ol, or r Charge. H you 
ſay, That many Profeſſors of Wiſdomare - 
upon by and Miſchiets ; theſe, let me 
tell you, are but Proficients, and not as yet ar- 
rid at the State of Wiſdom ; they are not 
ſtrong enough to Practiſe what they know. It is 
with our Diſpoſitions, as withour Cloaths: They 
will take — Colours at One Di : But 
others muſt be ſteep'd over and over they 
will Imbibe them. And ſo for Diſciplines, they 
muſt Soak, and lie long before rhey take the 
Tincture. No Man can receive an Injury, and 
not be mov'd at it : But yet he may him- 
ſelf Free from Perturbations ; and fo far from 
being Troubled at them, that he may make uſe 
of them for the iment and Trial | of his Vir- 
tue; keeping himſelf ſtill Moderate, — I 
* 3 
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Fired in his Station. But if a wiſeMon cannot be 
Poor; How comes it that be is waxy times with- 
out either Meat, Drink, Cloatbs, or Lodging? If 
only Fools are Mad, How comes it then, that Wijc 
Men bave there Alienations of Mind, and talk 
as Id in a Feuer as other People les Tis one 
thing, the Receiving of an Injury, and another 
thing, the Conceiving of an Indignation for it: 
It is the Body in this Caſe that Suffers, ( which 
is the Fools part) but not the Mind. That Man 
is never the worſe Pilot N foul Weather is 
forc d behind his Bufineſs. en a Ship ſprings 
a Leak, we do not I quarrel either with 
the Mariners or with the Veſſel. But, ſome 
to the Pump, others into the Hold, to keep the 
Ship above Water. And if we cannot abfolutely 
NMaſter it, we muſt till work on; Fax it is then a 
— point gain d, if we can but keep it at a ſtay. 
en web Gan 850 Tranſportel at the 
lence of the Porter, tha rabaſis to/ler them into 
a Great Man's Houſe. They forget that the Door 
of a Priſon is not more ſtrictiy Guarded than that 
_ ofa Palace. He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his 
Paſſage, and Sweeten him, as he would do a 
Chuirliſa Cur with a S0 That which is to be 
bold, is to be bought: es a weak Man, that 
rates himſelf according to the Civility — Slave. 
Let him have a Reverence for himſe 
no matter who deſpiſes him. What i he ſhould 
break his Staff, or cauſe his Maſter to turn him 
an or to correct him? He that op 
— ug and even when he has got 
admits, that there Wax one. What 
if he Fade rp Eons a Blow? Cao (the greateſt 
Nan of his Age) as: not only Forgive it, but 
3 The 
Tis 
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.'Vis-nor'tocſay, That This, Or That is Toler a. 
FA to Wiss lan or Intoterable,. If We do not 
zotally.ifabdue Fortune, Fortune Ouercomet Us. 
It Ie is the Foundation of 2 Happy Life, for a Man 
— . ES uy re nk Tran- 
a 'Freedom from _ 
A AE GE World. 
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na b 1 EPIST. xv. 


4 We. and « Good Mas is Proof geiaſ all | 
3 Ih Accidents of Fate. es 

on A ho * 11. Ger 4 ; 
Ts pee : id me i ow mt 
d it an Intent to 

755d fit over'at Il Bar, when I was once 
in, Lobuld not lay 8 3 
thoraughwith it. * e e 

ice 


e 


5 — — You ſhall hear farther 
— pon a Second Reading; and you need 
not ak ür hearing of the Inn for your Good- 

_ neſs leaues a Man no Place for Flattery. I find 


E 14 . 
:a great Mater, and 
for' Fadl6 or ewes; — 2 pac while * | 
Grave, pyother while Profule, ani Van 1 


is the: Mad that ſets himſelf Right at | - 
5 coke Tad All Fools, we fone are 
Mad! Ven though rhey are not all of zhem in 
Bethiem: v We find fone at the Bar, ſome. upon 


e an or eee 
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ſelf. One Man's Folly is fad ; anothers-Wan- 
ton; and a third is Buſie, and Impertinent. A 
Wiſe Man carries all his 'Treaftre within him- 
RIF: What Fortune Gives, ſhe may take; hiit 
he — wn a He Firm, 
| und againſt all” Misfortunes, 
wichour — much as Changing Countenande. He 
zs Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken; Proof againſt all 
Accidents: and not only Invincible, = Inflexi- 
ble. So long as he cannot Loſe any thing of his 
Own, he never troubles himſelf for what's Ano- 
ther s. He is a Friend to Providence, and will 
not-murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by 
God's Appointment. He is not only Reſolute, 
but Generous, and Good Naturd , and ready to 
lay down his Life in a Good Cauſe; and for the 
Publick Safety, to Sacrifice his Own: -He does 
not ſo much confiderthe Pleaſure of His: Life} as 
te Need that the World has of him: And he 
is not ſo Nice neither, as to be weary of his Life, 
while" he may either ſerve his Wite , or his 
Friends. Nor is it all, that his Liſe is Profitable 
to Them; but, * b theſe Delightful to Him- 
ſelf; and carries its own , for ; "What 
can be more Comforrable, than to be ſo to 
Another, as for that very Reaſon to — | 


Dearer to himſelf? If he Loſes a Child, he is 

Penne; n the and 

25 * Whereas xs ent d he 
ice. ereas, on t 

ane i Nen — 

bos Wie Another 


ben en l bis New 2 Third in Grief for 2 
Repay Another as much out of Humor for his 
If He loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it 
#6 4g var as only Adrenticins Or if it 

"was 
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was of his own acquiring, he Computes the Poſ- 
— s: and ſays thus to himſelf} I ſhall 
ive as well afterward, as I did before. Our Hou- 
= (By he) may be Burnt, or Robbd; Our 
Lands taken from us; and we can call nothing 
dur Own, that is under the Dominion of Fortune. 
It is 3 Fooliſh par jw any Reſtrains 2 thing 
to à Propriety, and believes nothing to be a Man's 
Own, that's Publick. Whereas a wife Man 
Judges Nothing ſo mch his Own, as That where. 
in Mankind is allow'd a Share. It is not with 
phe Beings of Providence, as it is with a Dole; 
every Man receives ſo much a Head ; but 
every Man there has All. That which we Eat, 
and either Give, or Receive with the Hand, may 
be broken into parts: but Peace, and Freedom 
of Mind, are not to be Divided. He that has 
firſtcaſt off the Empire of Fortune, needs not 
fear that of Great Men, for they are but For- 
tunes Hands; nor was any Man ever broken by 
Adverſity, that was not firſt betray d by Proſpe- 
ity. Hat What ſignifies Philoſophy, you'll ſay, 
af there be a Fate; If we be * Fortune, 
or ſome over-ruling Power? For Certainties are 
Unchangeable, and there's no Providing againſt 
Uncertaiaties. If what I ſhall Do, and Reſolve, 
be already Determin d, 5 of Philoſophy * 


Y t Uſe; for, taking this for gran ted. 
Philolophy, and Adviſes us to obey God, 


df Te and W ben al Kr eg 0 
Tate is an Irecoperable, an Imincible, anl 
an Unchangeable Decree: a eceſſity 

Thing and ions, accopling to Etemal Ap 


. Like the Courſg of a River, it moves 
 Torward, without Conradiftign, ar Delay, in 


# 


Appearing Evils may, upon our ers, and 
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an Irrefiſtible Flux, where one Wave puſhes on 
another. He knows little of God, — — 1 | 
it may be Controll d. There is no Ch mginę 
the Purpoſe even of a Wiſe Man; For f i 
before hand what will be beſt for the Future. 
How much more Unchangeable then is the Al- 
mighty, to whom all Futurity is always preſent? 
To what end then 7s it, if Fate be Inexorable, to 


offer up Prayers, and Sacrifices, any orther, 
x „ Scrupies, and the es ; 
of Sickly Minds? My Anſiver i, Firſt, that th 
Gods take no Delight in the Sacritices at in oP 
in the Images of Gold, and Silver, but i 
FER 
Vers, ngers, 
fiftions may be ſometimes Remov d; ſrnetimes 
Lefſen'd ; other whiles Deſerfd: And all this | 
without any offence to the Power, of Nerelity 
of Fate. There are ſome things dich Profle 
has left ſo far in Se wot that they ſeem to be, 
(in a manner) Condifional; in ſuch fort, tirat even 


> _ be rur'd imo Goods. | 
ſo chat it is even a 
Pore of Fate it ſay, That either 
This Hell come to A gs or not. If the Fermer, 
it will be the ſame thing if we do not Pray 
And if the Other, it will 2 the ſame thing if we 


ich is 


do. To this | moſt Reply ; OI 
on is Falſe, the Middle Exce 
a Oh and the Other. This 


2 
(iy 1) that is, if there ſhall any Prayers In- 
e cht Bur then do they 185 
the Other ſide; That this very thi 
cCefſſary: For it is likewiſe determin 0 17 TI 
either that we ſhall Pray, or not. 8 
. | Q | 
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e u, that there is a Fate als 
even in our very Prayers; a Determination _ 
kg, oe EAA 


Sr Man ſhall en ti, 
on, that he a 80 . 
upon © By nog Fate A 7 — 


ſhall fo 2 himſelf, and that therefo 

learn. Such a Man ſhall be Rich i bat 
himſelf to Navigation: che 
that promiſes him a great Eſta ines aſe 
that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he ts to Sea. 
It is the fame Caſe in Expiations; Man ſhall 
Avoid Dangers, if he can. by his avoid 
the Threatnings of Divine Vengeance: But this 
is Part of his Fate alſo, that Je ſhall- o do, 


and therefore he does it. Theſe Arguments are 


made uſe of, to prove, chat there is nothing left 


to our Will, bur that we are all Over-rafd by 
Fatalities. When we come to handle that Mat- 
ter, 7 J the Confiſtency 1 
win Pat having already made if ap 
notwi te Ch under of 
ments ray be Averted by 1 = 


tions, and without . 
for they are er the Law of if 
Youwnl fi y-perhaps, What am I the better. 


the Prieff.- or the Prophet ; for whether be 4 | 
mie SaFrfice; or no, 1 lie under the Nece) C 
dving' rt? Yes, in this I am the better 

be Sa Miniſter of Fate. We may as well dur 
it is matter of Fate, thar'we are in Health : = 
yet we are indebted for it to the Phyffrian; be- 
. 


bon; 71.0 N 1 


1187 
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E P. IS T/L ES. 
| ON Lure: 


EPHS TO An 


al Þ 4 TRI! | Site n! 5411 Us: | 5 
os art Prodiictd'but of Cauſe lend 
3 e. nt TY we 


2 5 upon a Su Pk ough, i 122 
Jud great . z. but yet 1 82 
not to be 1 Some of my Fri 


ming in, told me, that I did. Il, 


"and. F 
this of In apable 
i 20 5 The E 


Cauſe is tha 
rg hes mult bs, d Which 
"ory e 
Ma S mull, of heh cy hin 


Form: thing. ie in m n 
of. N rage: 20d thr which 1 in Geena, 


The Material; which is the Sine qua LK. 28 
without which „ The Efficient , 


. FR 
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142 The Formal; as that which 
all tions. "And the Fina!; 
mich is 2 of the whole Work. Now 
to explain this. The Fiſt Cauſe of the Statue 
(for the ſe) is the Copper: For it never 
had been made, if there had not been ſomething 
to work upon. The Second is the Artificer, for 
if he had not underſtood his Art, it had never Suc- 
ceeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form; For it 
could never properly have been che Statue of 
fach, or ſuch a Perſon, if ſuch a Reſemblance 
had not been put upon it: The Fourth Cauſe is 
8 without which it had ne- 


* made , If it were made for 
; Ont rel if the Workman made i for his 
Credit | if he defipn'd the Beftow- 


1 of it n a Temple: ot ab tag x 
| which te calls the La, or the Fxemplar, by 
„ 5. And 


Time and Place, as ſome of the ither 
Clear the Matter in Queſtion; ot | plainly, 
and tell us that you cannot: And Þ let us teturn 
to thoſe Cafes, wherein all Mankind is 
the Reforming of our Lives, and the N 
of our Manners. For tek Sabeitties ne bar 
time loft. Let us fearch our Selves in the fiſt 
— and afterward the World. 

ober thold 


Theres no great Hurt in 
things which we are never the for when we 


ow; and, re 


there is Difficulty in Learning, or Ac- 
— err 


„cr Better. Beſide that, whatſoever 
is Hurtful to us, we have drawn out of the ve- 
_ . Every Man knows without Telling, that this 
Wonderful Fabrick of the Univerſe is not with- 
out a Governour; and that a Conſtant Order 
cannot be the Work of Chance: For the Parts 
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Same Traditions, of the Ancients concerning 
Thunder, and Lightning; mith the Au- 
thor's .Comtemplation Therempom. 


THERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence 
. has given to Mortals the Tokens, or Fore- 
Runners of things to Come; and by thoſe means, 
laid open, in ſome Meaſure, the Dectees of 
Fate: Only we take Notice of ſome things, with- 
out giving any Heed to Others. There is not 
any thing done, according to the Courſe of Na- 
ture, which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign 
_ of ſomething that follows: So that whereſovever 
_ is het there is go 3 But 
there is no Ju gment to en upon Accidents 
Now, though it is a very W arrive 
at the Fore knowledge of things to come, and 
to predict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 
out, upon a certain Knowledge of the Power and 
Influences of the Stars: It is yet unqueſfionable 


that they have a Power, though we cannot ex-. 
there 


beefy iy whatit . In the Subject of Thun- | 
er, there are ſeveral Opinions, as to the Sig- 
nifications of it: The Stoicks hold, that becauſe 
the Cloud is Broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot 
(according to Common Speech) Others Conje- 
Cue, that the Cloud is Broken to that very End; 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bolt, refer- 


ring all in ſuch ſort to God, as if the Significa- 
uon 


the thing it ſelf were done for the Signification 
e: But, 2 


the 
fake 


ion did not ariſe from the thing done, but as 
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or follows, it comes all to the ſame Point. There 
are three ſorts of Lightning; the Firſt is ſo Pure 
and Snbtile, that it pierces through whatſoever it 
Encounters : The e Shatters and Breaks 
every thing to pieces: The Other Burns, either 
by Blaſting, uming, Enflaming, or Diſco- 
louring, and the like. Some Lightnings are Mo- 
nitory: Some are Menacing, and Others they 
Phanſie to be rg > They Allot to Jupiter 
Three Sorts; the Firlt is only Monitory, and 
Gentle, which he caſts of his own Accord: The 
Second they make to be an AQ of Counſel, as 
being done by the Vote, and Advice of Twelve 
Gods. This, they fay, does many times ſome 
Good, bur not without ſome Miſchief too. As 
the Deſtruction of one Man may prove the Cau- 
tion of Another. The Third is the Reſult of a 
Counſel of the Superiour Deities, from whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs, both Publick, and Pri- 
vate. Now, this is a great Folly to Imagine 


dtat Jupiter would wreak his Diſpleaſure upon 


Pillars, Trees, nay, upon Temples themſelves, 
and yet ler the Sacril has os bis: To Strike 
Sheep, and Conſume Altars; and all this upon a 
Conſultation of the Gods; as if he wanted either 
Skill, or Juſtice, to Govern his own Affairs by 
- himſelf; either in ſparing the Guilty, or in De- 
{troying the Innocent. Now, What ſhould be the 
Myſtery of all This? The Wiſdom of our Fore- 
fathers found it Neceſſary to keep Wicked Peo- 
le in Awe, by the Apprehenfion of a Superiour 
Power; And to Fright them into their Good Be- 
haviour, by the Fear of an Armed, and an Aven- 
ging Juſtice over their Heads. But, how comes 
it, that the Lightning which comes from Zupi- 
lier himſelf, ſhould be ſaid to be — 
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that which he caſts upon Counſel, and Advice, 
to be Dangerous, and Mortal? The Moral of 
it is this, That all Kings ſhould have Jupiters 
Example, do all Good by themſelves; And when 
Severity is Neceſſary, permit that to be done 
by Others: Beſide that, as Crimes are Unequal, 
ſo alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. Neither did 
they believe That Jupiter to be the Thunderer, 
whoſe Image was worſhip'd in the Capitol, and 
in other Places; but intended it for the Maker 
and Governour of the Univerſe, by what Name 

ſever we ſhall call him. Now, in truth, Ju- 
iter does not immediately caſt the Lightning 
imfelf; but leaves Nature to Her ordinary Me- 
thod of Operation; ſo that what he does not 
immediately by Himſelf, he does yet Cauſe to 
be done : For, whatſoever Nature does, God does. 
There may be ſomething gather d out of all things, 
that are either ſaid, or done, that a Man may 
be the better for : And he does a greater thing 
that Maſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that 
Diſcovers the Reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded 
and beſet with Ill Accidents, and fince we can- 
not avoid the Stroak of them, let us prepare 
our ſelves honeſtly to bear them. But, how muſt 
that be? By the Contempt of Death we do alſo 
contemn all things in the way to it; as Wounds, 
Shipwrecks, the Fury of Wild Beaſts, or an 
other Violence wharſoever ; which, at the malt 
can but part the Soul, and the Body. And we 
have this for our Comfort, though our Lives are 


at the Mercy of Fortune, She has yet no Power 
oyer the Dead. 


How many are there that call for Death in 
the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for the very 
Fear of it? And, this Ulnadviſed Deſire of Death, 

Pg trons Kk 3 does, 
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does, in Common, affect both the beſt; and the 
worlt of Men; only with this Difference, the 
_ Deſpiſe Life, and the other are Weary 
Iis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve tlie Body, and 
to be ſo many Years a doing ſo many Beaſt- 
3222 over and over. It is well, if in our 
Lives we can pleaſe Others; but what ever 
we do in our Deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe 
our ſelves. Death is a thing which no Care 
can avoid; no Felicity can Tame it; no Power 
Overcome it. Other things are Diſpoſed of by 
Chance, and Fortune; but Death treats all Men 
 - The Profperous muſt Die, as well as the 
Unfortunate ; and methinks the very De- 
ſpair of overcoming our Fate, ſhould in- 
pire us with Courage to Encounter it: For 
there is no Reſolution ſo obſtinate, as that 
_ which ariſes from Neceſſity. It makes a Co- 
ward as bold as Julius Ceſar, though up- 
on different Principles. We are all of us 
reſervd for Death; and, 
forth One Generation, She calls back Ano- 
ther. The whole Diſpute is, about the Time, 
but no body doubts about the Thing it ſelf. 


as Nature brings 
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A Contemplation of Heaven, and Hea- 
deny Things. Of 3 Aud of the 
Soul. . 


1 r wy gra 3 8 betwixt Phi- 
5 oſophy, and other a greater yet, 
betwixt Thar Philoſophy it felf, which *4 of 
Divine Contemplation, Ar Fhat which has 2 
regard to things here Below. It is much higher, 
and braver; It takes a larger —_— z and being 
unſatisfied with what it ſees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is Greater, and 
Fairer, and which Nature has placed out of 
our Ken. The One only teaches us what is 
to be done upon Earth; the Other reveals 
to us That which Actually i is done in Heaven: 
The One diſcuſſes our Errours, and holds the 
Light to us, _ we diſtinguiſh in the Am- 
| biguities of Life; the Other ſurmounts that 
Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and car- 
| Tries us up to the Fountain of Light it {elf 
And then it is that we are ina ſpecial manner 
to acknowledge the Infinite Grace, and Bounty 
of the Nature of Things; when we ſee it, not 
only where it is Publick, and Common, but 
in the very Secrets of it; as admit- 
ted into the Cabinet of the Divinity ir ſelf 
There it is that we are taught to underſtand 
what is the Matter of the World, who is the 
Amthour, and Preſerver of it. What God him- 
ﬆkﬆ 2 Jo, whether he be 3 Intent 
u elf; or at any time eſcends to 
* 4 Kk 4 Conſider 
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Confider Us. Whether he has done his work 
once for all; or whether he be flill in 
Aion: Whether he be a Part of the World, 
or the World it ſel : Whether he be at Li- 
berty, or no, to thing anew 
to day, and to Controul, or Derogate from 
the Law of Fate. Whether it be any Di- 
minution of his Wiſdom, or any Confeſſion 
of Errour, to Do and Undo. Or to have made 
things that were afterward to be alter'd : For, 
the ſame things muſt of Neceſſity always pleaſe 
him, who can never be pleasd, but with 
that which is Beſt. Now, this is no Leſſen- 
ing, either of his Liberty, or of his Power; 
for he himſelf is his own Neceſſity. With- 
out the Benefit, and the Comfort of theſe 
Thoughts, it had been een as well for us ne- 
ver to have been Born. For, to what end 
do we Live; Is it only to Eat, and to Drink? 
To ſtuff up an Infirm and Fluid Carkaſs, that 
would Periſh without it; and to live only a 
Servant to one that is Sick? To Fear Death, 
to which we are all Bom? Take away this 
Ineſtimable Good, and Life it ſelf is not 
worth the 2 and the on of it. Oh! 
how wretched, how contemptible a thing were 
if he ſhould not advance melt above 
the ſtate of Human Affairs! So long as we 
ſtruggle with our Paſſions, What is there in 
this World that we do, which is Glorious? 
Nay, if we advance our ſelves ſo far as to 
Overcome them, it is but the deſtroy ing of fo 
many Monſters. And, have we not then a 
mighty Exploit to value our ſelves upon, when 
we have made our ſelves a little more To- 
lerable than the worſt of Men ? Is it- not a 


wondrous 
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wondrous matter to brag of, that we are a 
little Ro chan a Man that is Sick? Alas! 
Alas! My Friend, there's a 
betwixt and Health. You have not 
a Ts, Ing ps; you may have a 
Clear Brow, ngue that will not Flatter, 
a_ a Single Heart : 3 have not that Ava- 

ce perchance, that refuſes to it ſelf what- 
— it takes from other Peo le; nor That 
Luxury, that ſquanders away Money Shame- 
fully, and yet more 8 repairs R: 
Nor that Ambition that leads you by Unwor- 
thy Ways to places of Preferment. Theſe are 


only Negatives; and you have got nothing 


all this while. You will tell me, that you 
have ſcapd many thin But you have not 
yet eſcapd your The Virtue that we 
recommend, is High and Illuftrious. Not that 
it is a Happineſs in it ſelf to be Free from 
Evil ; but becauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges 
the Mind; becauſe it prepares for the Know- 
= ab of Heavenly Things, and makes it Ca- 
ble even of Conv with God Himſelf. 

t is then arrivd at the higheſt Pitch of Hu- 
man Felicity, when it ſoars Aloft, and En- 


ters into the Privacies of Nature, trampling 
all that is Evil, or Vulgar under his cet 
What a Delight, What — is it, for 
a Soul that is wandring the Stats, to 
Le IS” the Palaces of Prin- 
ces, and the whole Globe of the Earth 
and all its Treaſures! I do not ſpeak of 
— of only that is converted into „ and 


A of That alſo which is reſervd in 
"Eowels of the Earth, to gratifie the Inſa- 

_ tiable Covetouſhels of edc. Nor can we 
ever 
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ae 
rempt of Luxurious 8 Riet Pur- 
niture, Stately" Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens, 
and Fountains; till we have the World Uh. 
us, and till Locking down from the 
3 Dcholding That Spot of Ground 
eater part of it Co- 
eſide a great deal of 
it Delate a ſhe eicher Scorchd, or Fro- 
zen; we ſhall Thus to our Selves. Is 
hr Miſerable Pom the Ball of Comtention, 
that is divided among ſo many Nations with Bire 
and Sword? How Ridiculons are the Bounds, as 
well as the Conteſts of Mortals! Such a Prince 
muſt mot paſs ſuch a River; nor another Prince 
thoſe Mountains ;, and, Why do not the very 
Piſmires Canton out their Poſts, and u. 
 rrfdiffions too? For, What does the Buftle 
ey and Armies amount to, more than 
che & of a Swarm of Ants upon 2 
 Mole-hif > The Scene of all the 
1 where both at Sea and 
„ and Scuffle for Dominion 
a Wenn is but a wretched Point of Farth;, 
yehereas the Dominions of the Soul Above, 
are Boundleſs. This very Comemplation Gives 
us Force, Liberty, and Nouriſhment : The 
Mind is There at Home : And it has this 
m of irs Divinity , that it takes De- 
t in what's Divine. It Contemplates 
and the Falling of the Stars, and 
ble Harmony of Order , eren in 


EPISTLES 3 
its Former Habitation? There it is, that ir 


learns the End of its 1 * 
ledge of God. Sed > Arr Ia. 
_— e, and an . Great, 


without Limits; and he 2 obat fo er 22 
fes bom. He that applies to This 

Tranfcends the very Eor, and Com 
dition of his Mortality. Phar Almighty Po- 
wer is all that we Do fee, and all that we 
do Not ſee. What is the Difference berwixr 
the Divine Nature, and Ours? Man is com- 
_ and his beſt Parr is His Mind : 

the Almighty js All Mind and All 
Reafon; and yer Mortals are © Blind, chat 
che Actions of this 5 Power 1. 5 


0 Excellent for Beauty 
jon, = HT fn by many Men or 
as Fortuitous , and the Work 4 Chance : 
to all the Tumults of Thunder, 
Clouds and Tempeſts, that affect r Mor: 
tals. And, this is noe only the oll 
Madneſs of the Common ele ber th 
Weakneſs alſo of the Wife Men. There 
that Arrogate to Themſelves, the Faculties o 
Providence, and Rexfort; and the Skill * 
Diſpofing, as welt Other Peoples Affairs, as 
their Own : ang fo Ia Men are fo 
beſotted, as to imagine, ortd only” co 
be Govern by an Unzdvited Raſhnek © As 
if Nature knew not what She did. How Pro- 


Matter * a or 
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and whether was Firft, the Matter it Self, or 
the Idea of it? Whether or no he does what 
he s; and what be the Reaſon 
of o ſeeming Imperfections in his Ope- 
rations? It is we 
he ſhould handle Divine Matters with Mode- 
deſty, and Reverence. When we enter into a 
Temple, or approach the Altar, we compoſe our 
Looks, and our Actions to all the Decencies 
of Humility, and Reſpect: How much more 


then does it concern us, when we treat of 


Heavenl 5 to deal candidly; and not 
to let bs Sy ble paſs our Lips that may 
Savour of Confidence, Nſhneſs, or Ignorance? 
Truth lies deep, and muſt be fetch'd up at 
Leiſure. How many Myſteries are there, which 
God hath placd out of our Sight; and which 
are only to be reach'd by 1 Con- 
N lation! The Notions of the Divinity are 


| ſee them without underſtanding them. But, 


tze Divine Majeſty is only Acceſſible to the 


Mind. What This is (without which Nothing 
is) we are not able to Determine: And, when 


we have | qa at ſome Sparks of it, the great- 


eſt part lies yet conceaFd from us. How ma- 
ny tures have we now in this Age, that 


never were known to us before! And how 


many more will the next Age know 


more 
than we do! And many yet will be till re- 


ſeryd for After- times. The very Rites of Re- 


| gion are at this day a Secret, and Unknown 
to People. Nay, the very thing that 
we molt eagerly purſue, we are noe ot ar- 


riyd at: That is to ſay, A Perfection in Wicked- 
nes. Vice is ſtill upon the Improvement: Luxu- 


fund of Ariftotle, that 


ound, and Obſcure; or elſe perhaps we 


ry, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


EFORE rate my left Leave of Sene- 
ca, Iwill here di 1 Conſcience 
as if I were 1 J ave wit 
7 the tobole World. "I ave been ſo Fuſt, 
both to the Reader, and to the Authour, that I 
baue neither Left out any thing in the Original 
 ewbich I thought the One might be the Better for; 
nor Added am ming 1 to make the 

Other jor the Worſe. done in This Vo. 

Lume of E =_ es, 4% a good Husband does with 
His Cold Meat; they are only Hache, made up of 
the Fragments fg remain'd of the of For- 
mer Parts; which I could not well dif} Ypoſe of in- 
to any Other Form; or ſo properly = _ _ 

any other Title. Let me not yet be underſtood 
10 or Sener! upon a Public, x 4 
Abſtra '; Epiſtles; any more than 1 

did the Other, for the Abſtrafts of bis Benefis, 
and Happy 1 Life. It is in Works of This Na- 
ture, as it is in Cordial Waters, we Taſte all 
the Ing ts, without being able to Separate 
Thi . but ſtill we find the Virtue 
_ of every Plone i in every Drop. To return tu my | 
3 Books and Diſhes have This Commar 
Ee; there mas never any One of Eithef 
them that pleas d All Palates. And, in Truth, 
is is a Thing az lirtle to be Wild for, LEN 
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e For, Fr Unroerſal Applauſe is at lea 
Thirds of a Senda Ser ag 51 1% 
ver up theſe Papers to the Preſs. I invite no Man 
to the Reading of them : And whoſoever Reads, 
and Repents, it is bis own Fault. To Conclude : 
| As I made this Compoſi tron Princ 9 for my 
Self; ſo it agrees „ 1 Wer with my 
: Conſtitution ,, and, yet has a Mind 
to take part with me, 2 Free Leave, and 
pe yg: But let bim carry This Conſideration 
with bim, That He's a very Unmannerly 


Gre , that preſſes upon another Body's _ 


wi then Quancels with his Diner 


AN 


AFTER-THOUGHT, 


8 ſo * 0 I” to. 
y belt oak 


Fancy or Imagination as if 
Virtue were to be acconimodated t: 


1 . p 
Ls aero be Viduud Siom Falates: In- 
ſomuch , that the moſt profitable of Meats; 
Drinks , or Remedics , „ loſe not only their 

| 11 Effect, 
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Effect, but their Savour, and 
at ons time, fir that we [HD 


and palpable, 


8 1105 —— leeme wo 
to aſſume the Tg Matter 1040 4 Wark 
to m 5 ſelf; for it is Senecas, every 7 Though 


; though it would be as hard 
. Text, and Precept, to 
| the very Place whence it was drawn, as to 
bring every diftint drop in a Cask of Wine, 
to the particular Grape from whence it was 
Preſsd. So that I have no other Claim to the 
Merit of this Compotfition, than the putting 
of things in Order, that I found in Confu- 
ſion; and digeſting the looſe 8 
broken Niedfations of that Di 3 
into a kind Syſtem of good Counſels 1251 
of good —— But how faithfully foerer | 
I have dealt with my Author, in 2 ys 
Genuine Repreſentation of his Senſe 
Meaning; fo "wet op the oder tl, 
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with r and Affection, con- 


ſulted the Benefit, the Eaſe, and the Satis⸗ 
— 2 of the Exglih Re liſh Reader, in the Plainneſg 
e, and i in the Perſpe- 


. the Mahal a yer after all rhis, 
thete is ſomewhat till wanting, methinks ; 
toward the doing of a. full Right to 3 
4 the en ene and to my Self, and to the 
Ls he ia i 8) Head, _— == 
ve. ke my ong and 0 
e as good a Will to Proſecute, 


a- cage $5 one, as ever; if I could but 


| and ſo to 0 


fatter my ſelf with Da 3 befote me 
to go through with it. Pur ore I come to 
_ the point under deliberation, it will do well, 
firſt to take a view mow aut tre of the mat= 
E hand, oh what ground we at 

ſent. , To confider from — 
EA are to take our Riſe tot; 


a Degrees, into 


51 fy, is entirely Senecas, 
: in the 9 . 


the 
„ 


5 Eh, a 1 concerning | Mg con- 
Bk into this Epitome , without eichef 
_ over<charging it with the things Idle and Su- 
perfluous, or leaving out any thing; which 1 

ws Ag might contribute 10 the "Order Y 
Dignity of the Work. As to his — om 
and Philoſophical os upori 
the cue Nan Reaſon of things; I have almoſt 
totally caſt them out, 1s Curioſities that 
hold little or no e with the Go- 


regs of our Falte] ** 


Be pus 's of Morality, and Preſcribe Rules and 
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of our Lives, and as Matters co oy Fear 

that are altogether Foreign to my 
I have taken the Liberty alſo in LS, 
where our Authour Inculcates and 
the ſame Conceptions over and over en 
in variety of Phraſe, to Extract the, Spirit of 
them; and inſtead of A up the fame 
Thoug gut in ſeveral to make 
one 12 Word or * ſerye Ge al all. 

; nay, 


But when all is faid that can be 
done, 


and when all is done too that can 

ee 

lity; though never ſo Correct in the kind, 

1 hotell, but an Abſtra till; pegy 

Abſtract will never do the buſineſs as it ought 
to be done. 

It is not one jot Deroga 


tory to Senecas 
Character, to obſerve upon him, that he 
| made it his profeſſion, rather to give Lights, 
and Hints to the World, than to write Cor- 


eaſures in a ſet Courſe of Philoſophy for 
the Common Inſtruction of Mankind: So 
_ gy of his r * 2 Spri 
" e Sparks, upon a 0 
1 . 
* very little Dependence ſometimes one 
upon another. What if thoſe Incomparable 
Starts, and ſtrictures of His, that no Tran- 
flator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet alloyd br 
the common voice of Mankind, to be as mu 
Jauaperiour to thoſe parts of him that will 
bear the T as the Faculties and Ope- 
rations of the Soul are WN 


the Body? And no way of co 
Benignity of thoſe Influence to the be Word, 
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tion upon them in Para- 
nl HA w words ; Seneca was a Man 
made for Meditation. He was undoubtedly 
a Nr of choice Thoughts, and he em- 
1 vigour of them upon a moſt Il- 
Beſide that, this 188 hu- 

. Mr. Hobs expreſſes it) is 
accompany'd with ſo wonderful a Felicity X 
Lively and Reflexions , even in the 
woſt ordinary Occurrences of Life; and his 

Applications ſo happy alſo, that every Man 
reads him over again within himfelE, and feels 
and, confeſſes in his own Heart, the Truth 
of his Doctrine. What can de done more 
han this now in the whole World, toward 
Ling ©. 2. ght Principle? for there's 
no Teſt of the Truth, and Reaſon K. . 
like that which has along with it, the aſ- 
ſent of Univerſal Nature. As he was much 
given to Thinking, ſo he wrote principally 
or Thinking Men; the Periods that he = 
molt fires 7 upon, are only ſo many Detach 
ments, of y _ Thought from another, 
and every. freſh Hint furniſhes a new Text 
to work upon. So that the reading of Seng. 
ca without reading upon him , does but the 
one half of our buſineſs; for his Innuendo's 
are infinitely more Inſtructive than his Words 
at 1 1 theres no coming. ! him in 
thoſe lights without a Parap 

It will be here objefted, char a Pariptiraſe 
i br the reading upon 2 18 5 
trary n the — 
and Pleaſine. | 


all of Senecgs 
po pla ce left 


dick; but he that finiſhes Senetas 
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madverſion will be no more Seneca's at 
e Company en te War of Gel as 


holy Writ, 5 
A Pars Line us true, may be Looſe, 
＋½ - Extravagant. And fo may 
OS OY ever was cotnimitted to 
og 5 0s th , the beſt; and the moſt neceſfary 
acul 


ies, and Things, ma 

— — b 1 abuſe i& of them, into Acts e 
Shame, and Folly. Men — 
their Pra rayers; they may 
in their Cups, or in their ey may 

talk Treaſon ; — in hn, A ne 
lion of extrava n all the Caſes and 
4 that N under the Sun, 
Ad yn ts the ObjeQtor's Inference now, from 
Poffibility of this Abuſe, but that we are neither 
to Pray, norto Eat, nor to Drink, nor to open 
our Mouths, nor in fine, to do any thing elſe 
racy * ja Pofibilities 5 22 as the 
? Tis ſuggeſted again, that phraſe 
Tn to 08 2 and that the Animad- 
: may make the Authour ſpeak what he 
8 ow BE pes be a the Je 

a an Empty, a Flat, or an 
Me er fan bee the Nec Nec, de Eides of 
cars, ty, Eafineſs o 
furniſhing a good one: eee tha that, there's no 
A e Anon > AANELT 8 5 
ry co 0 eto 

2nd of comme F, on the other. 

- or an Idle Comment, does only Dias 
the Writer of it, while the R 

Authour ſtands neyertheleſs as Firm as ever it 
Mimiees, e with 


Pape and Reaſonable Supplements, where 
14 


that the very manner of his Wri 


n 


Ho many ſeveral ways 
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daes nqt ſpeak his wn Thoughts out at 
does a ey Bight hk the Dan nd 


; Þ A Rightto the Dead, 125 more 
clan one: for over whe Det, Ly morn 
that is due to his Memory; it is, in 
a fair Equity of Conſtruction, a Performance 
2 ill of the Dead. For all his Frag- 
ments of Hint, and Eſſay, were manifeſtly de- 
ſigud for other Pe e to Meditate, Read, and 
Speculate upon a great part of the end of 
them is * — ſuch an 


Parapluaſe; a . ” 


deſerve to be E 8 
| Energy of his Words Nay, and when all is 
En Hat, 
the over and over in a 3 
| he Winds, and Moulds 
bis own 1 —_ 


C, 


= up * 
to the Puri our o Conception, 10 
an karre hi elf in all reſpects to his 


tis his courſe commonly, to 
ans» a Fon, and 


TY 


draw the ED 
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there to let it reſt ; as 4 Theme 2 — 


 fideration, This muſt not be taken as if Seneca 
Rue oo Man; or as if Be 2 _ 
Home kent b or as if he left 

becauſe he . 


COA go W - N 
Divine Eſſays upon e, 

Benefits, Anger, Clemency, 8 op Ts 
Te. where he ſhews as much of Skill in 
| ibution of his Matter, the Congruity and 
pportion' of the Parts and the Harmony, or f 
thewhole in the Context, as he does of a Natu- 
ral Felicity in Adapting the Tendency and the 
*Virtue of all his Senteritious Raptures to the uſe 
of Human Life. So that he was — in 
FPoſſeſnon of both Faculties, _ 
| Gappe, that is, and of flying. it 
he choice of Exerciſing the one 2 — 
the other. Theres a Vein of this mixture that 
tuns through all his Difcourſes, whether Bro- 
Ren, or Continued ; albeit that there is no touch- 
EER of His to advantage, aſter he. has Fi- 
milhrd it; there's Room abundantly yet for Expli- 
non, and for Supplement in other Caſes, where 
E off ſhort with a kind f ae defi- 
| — and ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe 
to build upen, that ſhall come after him. 
Nam theſe” Independent Thoughts are the 
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